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Feed Grain and High Protein Use 


WASHINGTON—Livestock and poultry consumption of feed grains and 
high-protein feeds is heading for new record highs. 

Based on present indications, an estimated 163 million tons of all feed 
concentrates will be fed in 1960-61. A volume of that magnitude would be 
nearly 3% above the record tonnage fed in 1959-60. Also, it appears probable 
that the total quantity of oilseed meal fed during the current season may be 
around 12 million tons, about 7% over last year—a new record. However, 
the total tonnage of by-product feeds other than oilseed meals available for 
feeding is expected to be below the 161 million tons fed in 1959-60. 

These predictions are from the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s May 23 
Feed Situation report. 

Record consumption of feed grains in 1960-61 is expected even though 
the number of grain-consuming animal units fed in 1960-61 probably will be 
only slightly above the 1959-60 total. This means, of course, that the rate of 

(Turn to FEED SITUATION, p 


Midwest Weather 
Plays Havoc With 
Alfalfa Production 


KANSAS CITY—Abnormally cool 
and wet weather is raising havoc 
with early season alfalfa production 
in the Midwest. Many alfalfa people 
say they cannot recall a worse start 
for the new crop year. 

Low temperatures have been the 
rule throughout May and rainfall has 
been persistent and well over normal 
in most of the alfalfa areas. Floods 
are threatened on some of the river 
systems, but nothing of major pro- 
portions has yet occurred. 

Some of the major alfalfa dehy- 
drators report production levels for 
the first three weeks of May at only 
50% of last year. The production 
drop is particularly evident in the 
big producing state of Nebraska, but 
production deficits have also been 
large in Kansas and along the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

What effect this will have on the 

(Turn to ALFALFA, page 89) 
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Purina to Build New 


Plant in Arkansas 


ST. LOUIS—A new feed plant will 
be built by Ralston Purina Co. at 
Russellville, Ark., to manufacture 
poultry feeds, it has been announced 
in St. Louis by R. E. Rowland, | 
Purina president. 

Construction is to be started im- 


(Turn to PURINA, page 89) 


Pillsbury Co. Buys 
Georgia Feed Mill 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Pillsbury 
Co. has announced the purchase of a 
feed mill in Gainesville, Ga., from the 
J. D. Jewell Co., Inc. The purchase 
price was undisclosed. 

The feed division of The Pillsbury 
Co. has been operating this mill un- | 
der a lease arrangement since its con- | 
struction in 1954, the announcement | 
said. 

This sale represents a planned pro- 
PILLSBURY, page 89) 


(Turn to 


Rate Stand Set by AFMA Traffic Group 


By F. C. BISSON A. E. Leitherer of Allied Mills, 
Special Correspondent Ine., vice chairman of the AFMA 


CHICAGO—tTraffic representatives | t’affic group, said AFMA has asked 


of the American Feed Manufacturers for: 
Assn. appear to be approaching with 1. Continuance of present transit 
a spirit of compromise the rail rate | arrangements. 


2. With some possible modifica- 
(Turn to TRAFFIC, page 8) 


adjustments asked for grain and feed 
ingredient shipments from the Mid- 
west to the East. 


‘Spencer Kellogg 


Headed for Record Level: USDA So 


USDA Asks Views 
On Water Level 
Limits for Poultry 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
leedstauffs Washington Correspondent 


Into Textron, Inc. 


By Special Correspondent 
BUFFALO—Stockholders of Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., will be 
asked to approve at a special meet- 


ing late in July the merger of the WASHINGTON — This week the 
company into Textron, Inc., a widely | 

U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
diversified industrial firm based at 
é nounced proposals to effect limits 
Providence, R.I., through an ex- 


of water retention in poultry and has 
requested views and opinions from 
the trade and interested persons prior 
to enactment of the retention levels 
recommended. 

Water retention in poultry has 
been a controversial issue ever since 
the adoption of the mandatory poul- 


change of stock. 

The merger, approved by directors 
of both companies May 24, would in- 
volve the exchange of all of the 
1,250,000 outstanding shares of Spen- 
cer Kellogg for 1,071,429 shares of 
Textron common stock. 


In his announcement of the pro- | try inspection law and has most re- 
posed merger, Howard Kellogg, Jr cently been stimulated by other 
Spencer Kellogg chairman, said there | USDA actions in regard to water 


were no changes contemplated in 
either the organization or operation 
of Spencer Kellogg or of its two sub- 


in hams. 
The water retention problem was 
initiated under the old Benson ad- 


sidiaries, Beacon Milling Co. and the | ministration and the new staff in 
Professional Feeds division. Beacon, | office appears to be making the most 
headquartered at Cayuga, N.Y., op- | of an issue which has an appeal to 
erates five plants in the Northeast, | the consumers. 

and the Professional Feeds division | USDA has no great concern over 
operates six plants from its Kansas | protests to the proposals and the 
City headquarters level of water retention. However, 


it’s possible that some industry rep- 
(Turn to USDA, page 89) 


If stockholders approve the merger, 
to SPENCER KELLOGG, page 89) | 


(Turn 


F Tradine Warning Signals Hoisted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Warning signals 
for those who believe in the preser- 
vation of worldwide commodity fu- 
tures markets were hoisted from the 
White House and the United Nations’ 
headquarters in New York City this 


ments, which, like the International 
Wheat Agreement or other existing 
commodity agreements, ~could write 
off the future of commodity contract 
markets in this country and through- 
out the world. 

President Kennedy said, in part: 
“The U.S. is ready to cooperate in 
serious case-by-case examinations of 


week 
Statements by President Kennedy (Turn to FUTURES, page 88) 
before a Latin American group of 


General Mills Reports 


Ambassadors, by W. Michael Blum- 


enthal, deputy under secretary of Ch . ° 

state, before his U.N. audience, and anges in Assignments 
by another U.S. official in an in- 

formal setting lead some observers For Top Management 
here to conclude that the trend of MINNEAPOLIS—C. H. Bell, pres- 
U.S. government policy may mean ident of General Mills, Inc., has an- 
if the worst of apprehensions are | nounced a series of changes and new 


reached—the end of U.S. commodity | assignments in the company’s top 

futures markets. management organization, effective 
These statements indicate that the | June 1. 

U.S. government is well on its way E. W. Rawlings, who has served 

to instigating, either laterally or uni- | as executive vice president in charge 

laterally, commodity market agree- | of consumer foods, mechanical and 


chemical activities and finance, has 


Following recent hearings here 
(Feedstuffs, May 20, page 1), con- 
ducted by the Eastern Railroads 
Executive Traffic Committee, it was 
indicated that AFMA’s 350-member 
traffic group recognizes Eastern Rail- 
roads’ need for additional revenue, 
but is not in full sympathy with the 
rail lines’ method of obtaining it. 


is told on page 38. 


and downgrades is discussed on page 54. 


Report Tells Potential 
For Exporting Poultry 


Products into Europe 


OTTAWA — An indication of the 
potential for exporting more poultry 


reviewed on page 56. 
is Dr. G. F. Combs. Page 62. 


feed mill in operation. Page 70. 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


COTURNIX QUAIL—The increasing role of Coturnix Quail for avian research 

SURVEY PROVES WORTH—Two Illinois brothers have developed a thriving custom 
mill operation after their survey showed the need for one. Page 42. 

EFFECT OF FURAZOLIDONE—The effect of furazolidone on broiler condemnations (Tu 

VITAMIN A—Recent research on the use of vitamin A in poultry nutrition is | 


AMINO ACID FOR LAYERS—Discussing the need of amino acid by laying hens 


$2 MILLION MILL—Western Farmers Assn. of Seattle has placed a new $2 million 


been appointed executive vice presi- 
dent of operations and finance. He 
will now be responsible to the presi- 
dent for operations of the company’s 
flour division, feed division, grocery 
products division, electronics group, 
chemical division, specialty products 
division, Sperry (West Coast) Opera- 
tions, General Mills, Ltd. (England) 
to GENERAL MILLS, page 4) 


Broiler Prices Down 


To 13c; Eggs Off 5c 


WASHINGTON — Prices paid for 
broilers in the southern growing area 


products into western Europe was declined %2¢ to mostly 13¢ in the 

revealed in the recent report of a — REGULAR FEATURES — week ending May 24, according to 

miS- | Letter to the Editor .............. 15 Putting Research to Work .......... 72 he US. of 

sion to that part o e world. 74 “gg prices ranged from unchang 
With the purpose of determining to Convention Calendar ............. 20 Feed Control Comment............ $0 a6 wanes ane ot 

what extent Canadian poultry prod- | Worth Looking Into .............. 58 Up or Down 80 USDA said that an unsettled situ- 


(Turn to PRICES, 


(Turn to REPORT, page 8) 
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A New Kind of Claim 


AWARDING OF A DAMAGE CLAIM of $174,000 against Ralston Purina 
Co. to a Minneapolis poultry processor by a federal court jury (Feedstuffs, 
May 20) has extremely serious implications for all feed manufacturers. One 
executive observed that “this decision, if it is upheld, has more dynamite in 
it than anything else that’s hit the industry in years.” 

The award stemmed from a claim filed against the processor by Purina 
for $145,000 in an attempt to recover money loaned the processor or owed 
for feed and other items. The processor, who engaged in poultry contracting 
with growers, filed a counter-claim, alleging that feed company had made 
“false representations” concerning profit opportunities. The jury’s decision 
also absolved the firm from paying the amount for which Purina had sued. 

Claims against feed companies alleging product deficiencies—and often 
also involving sums of money owed the feed concerns—are nothing new to 
the industry. However, there have been few, if any, cases based on allega- 
tions of the type made in this one. The implication of this jury’s decision is 
that a feed company entering agreements with feeders, or with those who 
contract with feeders, may be held responsible not just for the quality of its 
feed but also for the kind of advice it offers the other party. 


PENDING THE OUTCOME of Purina’s appeal of the decision, a number 
of feed companies are having their attorneys look into the details of the 
case, and it is likely that a more cautious approach to business arrangements 
of this type will prevail. It is surprising to some observers that a claim of 
this kind even could get on the docket, but there is the possibility that what- 
ever precedent is set by this case may result in similar approaches by people 
owing feed companies money, regardless of how the appeal may turn out. 

One feed man observed that the possibility of facing risks of this kind 
of suit, in addition to taking all the market risks in some contractual ar- 
rangements, could step up the integration trend. This could very well happen. 
However, of more immediate concern is how feed companies stand with 
present arrangements and with present customers, particularly with low 
prices prevailing in broiler markets. Further developments should be closely 
watched, and appropriate awareness of what already has happened in the 
Minneapolis case is in order. 


Top of the Hopper 


QUESTIONS ARE BEING raised as to the validity of the theory, popular 
among some medical and nutritional authorities, that increased incidence of 
coronary disease is related to increased consumption of fats. Dr. Herrell 
DeGraff, Cornell economist, calculates that the national average calorie 
ingestion is 2,600 per person rather than the full 3,200 calories of daily per 
capita availability. The difference is in food wastage. Roughly two-thirds 
of this wastage—about 400 calories—is fat, he says. It is trimmed off the 
carcass weight of meat, cooked out of meat in preparation for the table 
and it is left on our plates. 

Carrying this arithmetic further, Dr. DeGraff says that the proportion 
of fat calories in our actual food ingestion per capita is apparently 36% 
instead of 41% and has neither increased nor decreased over the last 20 
years. He is presently refining his figures to more precisely establish these 
points. 

“If these figures are correct, they indicate that the inference of increased 
coronary disease resulting from increased fat ingestion cannot be right,” he 
says. 

As long as the fat question remains in contention, a desired high-level 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 90) 


How’s Business? 


FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 74 


PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Feed business reports from throughout the nation this week vary from 
indications that business is off slightly to a general broadening of demand. 
In cases where business was off, the most frequently cited reason was that 
farmers are so behind in their work due to the cool, wet spring that they 
are working long hours in the fields and not concerning themselves with 
feed purchases. 

Broiler and turkey feeds continued to be a bright spot. Hog feeds were 
continuing to do well in swine areas. 

There continues to be great concern over broiler prices this week as 
prices dropped off once again in the Southeast to 12¢ to 13¢ Ib. 

This week’s wholesale feed price index dropped 2.2 points to 85.8. How- 
ever, it is still well above the 74.9 level of the same week a year ago. 

The feed-grain index was down 1.4 points to 63.2 compared with 68.6 
a year earlier. The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, slipped to 14.6 
this week. It was 14.7 the previous week and 13.5 the same week a year 
ago. (Major feed market review and ingredient quotations on pages 86-88.) 

per lb. f.o.b. the farms. 


No hwe sf Pastures as a whole are in good 


Feed business in the Northwest is | condition except in Florida and many 
generally on the same level as a | dairymen and cattlemen are having 
week ago and no one seemed to | to increase their usage of feeds for 
complain about that level of business. | their herds. Demand for corn is good 

One firm reported that its May | with prices unchanged at $1.30 to 
business is 20% over that of a year | $1.35 bu. delivered most locations. 
earlier. Another manufacturer said | Even with the increased usage of 
he felt a slight backing away from | corn, heavy supplies are holding down 
feeds at their present prices, but he | any price increase. Most major feed 
expressed general optimism on busi- | ingredient buyers are beginning to 
ness prospects. book future shipments of cottonseed 

Broiler and hog feeds were making | meal and soybean meal as they feel 
up a large part of the business vol- | prices are going to advance when the 
ume of the week. The seasonal tur- | cottonseed meal processors finish 
key feed business was also reported | their operations this season and the 
to be doing well. soybean processors will find soybeans 

Most manufacturers indicated that | in tight supply at the end of their 
feed prices would be off, ranging | processing season. Many of the citrus 
from 50¢ on complete feeds to $2 on | processing plants are finishing their 
concentrates. However, one manufac- | operations and production of citrus 
turer said that advances by soybean | pulp was not as great as earlier fore- 
oil meal late in the week probably | cast, with pulp now being in strong 
would boost prices. hands of processors who have good 

Mills are operating their full work | storage space, and it is rumored that 
schedules. after the shut-down citrus pulp prices 

are going to advance to cover extra 
Northeast charges for insurance and labor cost 

Consumers backed away from a de- 
clining ingredient market and mixers 
trimmed their running time a little 


South Central 
to take up the slack. 


Formula feed business has held up 
The grain market lost some of its | fairly well this week despite feeders’ 
support when the May options ex- | preoccupation with field work. A re- 
pired. And the trade had to contend | turn of clear, dry weather has given 
with the loss of buying by soybean | farmers a chance to get on with de- 
processors and the beginning of the | layed spring plantings and feed buy- 
wheat harvest in the Southwest. ing has had to take a back seat. 
Dairy feeds and egg mashes con- | Nevertheless, most feed plants are 
tinued to be the backbone of the mar- | on a full five day operation basis and 
ket with dairy demand holding up | not infrequently resort to a few 
surprisingly well. Growing and tur- | hours of overtime. 
key feeds are beginning to alter the The main sales volume continues 
tonnage pattern as the birds’ appe- | to be in pig and hog rations, but tur- 
tites develop. key and chick grower feeds made up 
The 14% protein feed that mixers | a larger percentage of the total out- 
are offering to supplement the diet | put this week. Broiler feed deliveries 
of grass-fed cows is “not in too good | hold up surprisingly well despite the 
a demand” because farmers still are | ruinously low returns from broiler op- 
reluctant to put their cattle out to | erations. Dairy feed demand is dull. 
graze because of fear of damage to Price lists are expected to be down 
the pastures. again this week following lower costs 
Egg prices held about steady. The | on several heavily used ingredients. 
market had been holding up good but | Dealers are reported to be paying 
now prices are somewhat below last | close attention to ingredient prices 
year’s levels. these days and gauging their pur- 
Broilers gave ground after the pre- | chases accordingly. A substantial re- 
vious week’s slight rise and levels in | duction in the price lists might bring 
the East, ranging from 13 to 14%¢ | on a temporary surge of buying. 


Ib., are sharply below a year ago. 
Southern California 


Running time of some formula feed 
manufacturers declined to 32 hours 2 ‘ 

from 36 hours in the previous period. Southern California feed mills in 

general continue to operate a full 

Southeast five day week with some overtime 

involved in the heavy turkey produc- 

Formula feed business in the | ing areas. However, in several in- 

Southeast continues about unchanged. | stances the feed business has been 

Broiler feed manufacturers’ running | spotty and demand somewhat slower. 

time is still above normal, although | Many ranchers have ample feed 

the picture in the broiler industry is | stocks for a week which has light- 

still very depressing. Each operator | ened the production load. 

is losing from 5¢ to 6¢ per bird Egg prices declined 2¢ doz. again 

sold, as sales ranged from 12¢ to 13¢ (Turn to MARKETS, page 91) 
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Look for the answer first from Peter Hand Research 


MEET YOUR FEED SPECIALISTS PETER HAND! 


Wiley Akins—Vice Pres. and Gen. Dr. R. ‘A. Rasmussen—V.P., Re- — ~» 
ae 
Mgr.— Was pres. of two important search Director, Animal Div. —Served a 
feed mfg. assns. 25 years’ manage- on faculty of 3 universities. Degrees ‘3 i) 7 
ment experience in the feed industry. in biochemistry and nutrition. ’ 
3 
3 
‘ 


Dr. Myron W. Pasvogel—V. ?., John R. Linsmer— Dir. Tech. Serv- 
Dir. Research, Poultry Div.—Exper. in ices—Grod. U. of Ill. College of Agri- 
poultry, feed industries. Former Dir culture. More than 12 years exper. in 
Poultry Science Dept., U. of Ariz all phases of feed formulation. 


Richard W. Kerley — Coordinotor Gerald J. Anderson —Tech. Serv- 


of Sales, Production and Procurement ices—M. S. degree in poultry nutrition. 
Degree in general agriculture. 12 Was research technician at U. of Idaho 
yeors experience in the feed industry ond nutritionist in feed industry 


Cn. Spec. W. — Teck. Serv. Problem solving session—A Peter Hand ability problem. Standing by is Harry White, 
ond Prod.—Was dir. of res. and nutr. ices—Wos research asst. at U. of Mo. 
in U.S. firms and abroad. Ph.D. nutr. and ot Kansas State. Master's degree customer (right) meets with Dr. Rasmussen for Peter Hand Sales Mgr., with more than 20 years 
and physiology, Bonn U., Germany. in animal nutr., U. of Missouri. evaluation of his formulas and to discuss a palat- experience in the feed and pharmaceutical fields. 


They help solve your feed problems additional cost! 


PETER HAND “RED TAPE” SAVES YOU TIME, TROUBLE 
AND MONEY Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in every 

premix. After samples are taken, containers are 
. sealed with a distinctive red tape. This red tape eannot be removed 
until the assay verifies quality. 


No other supplier of vitamin premixes offers you the services of a 
more highly-qualified staff of feed experts than does Peter Hand. 
Whether you are a large or small manufacturer, they will be happy 


to work with you or your nutritionists on all types of feed problems. PrP, 
HERE ARE SOME SERVICES WE OFFER USERS OF OUR VITAMIN PREMIXES: 

Please send me information on Peter Hand premixes, 


@ Provide, evaluate and consylt on @ Carefully laboratory check the qual- 
vitamins and valuable services to feed manufacturers. 


formulas for all kinds of feeds. ity of ingredients in feed formulas 
and aid in the development of new 


@ Suggest most practical choice of in- 
gredients based on nutritive value, eects Name Title 
formulas and new feed additives Company 
@ IBM computor serv. on feed formulas. guined ender conditions of 
@ Provide microscopy service. our research farm. Address 
@ Help solve pelleting and palatability © Advise on state and federal regula- City Zone__State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
relative cost and availability. @ Report results on performance of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


problems. tions, assist on marketing problems. a 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 


| 
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Amprolium Cleared 
For Turkey Feed 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
that the coccidiostat amprolium has 
been cleared under food additives 
amendment for use in turkey feed as 
well as chicken feed. 

The action, announced in the May 
17 Federal Register, came on a peti- 
tion filed by Merck & Co., Inc. 

Amprolium some time ago was 
cleared for use alone or in combina- 
tion with growth promoting levels of 
penicillin and streptomycin in chick- 
en feed. The new order clears the 
coccidiostat for similar use in turkey 
feeds. 

The order notes that amprolium 
may be used for prevention of coc- 
cidiosis in both chickens and turkeys 
in an amount not less than 0.0125% 
and not more than 0.025% of the fin- 
ished feed, and may be used with pen- 
icillin or streptomycin or a combina- 
tion of both. 


Supplies of Amprol 
To Be Stepped Up; 
Use Details Listed 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Turkey producers 
will be able to have amprolium in- 
corporated in poult rations for the 
prevention of coccidiosis during the 
1962 growing season, James E. Mc- 
Cabe, director of agricultural prod- 
ucts for the Merck & Co. chemical 
division, said following announcement 
of clearance of the drug for turkey 
feed 

“Unprecedented demand for Am- 
pro! (trade name for amprolium) will 
limit its use during the balance of 
1961,” he said, “but through a multi- 
million-dollar program to expand pro- 
duction facilities, Merck hopes to pro- 
vide increased supplies of the new 
coccidiostat later this year.” 

Success with the coccidiostat for 
broilers prompted its trial against 
turkey coccidia, Mr. McCabe said. It 
is “remarkably free of side-effects, 
highly efficient and has wide margins 
of safety,” he added. 

Clearance of Amprol is the sarne as 
that for broilers except that it has 
not yet cleared for use with baci- 
tracin. Merck advises feed manufac- 
turers that it is necessary to amend 
existing applications, file an NDA or 
Antibiotic Form 10 before incorporat- 
ing the product in turkey feeds. 

These additional details pertaining 
to the clearance were listed by 
Merck: 

A level of .0125% is recommended 
for most field conditions, but occa- 
sionally, a use level of 0.25% may 
be desired in situations of unusually 
severe exposure. These levels com- 
prise the range cleared for use. 

Amprol may be used with 2.4 to 50 
grams of penicillin per ton of finished 
feed, with 30 to 50 grams of strep- 
tomycin or with combinations of pen- 
icillin and streptomycin. In combina- 
tion the lower ranges above apply for 
each and an upper limit of 50 grams 
for the combination applies. 

The claim is limited to prevention 
of coccidiosis and not for treatment. 
Also, it is limited to growing turkeys 
and may not be fed to laying hens. 
It must be withdrawn from feed four 
days before slaughter. 


Wheat Penalty Rate Set 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a marketing quota penalty rate of 
$1.08 per bushel on “excess” wheat 
of the 1961 crop, the same as for the 
1960 crop. 

As directed by law, the rate of the 
marketing quota penalty is 45% of 


the parity price per bushel of wheat | 


as of May 1 of the calendar year in 
which the crop is harvested. The cur- 
rent parity price for wheat is $2.39 
per bushel. 


R. T. Maddox 


Rockingham Milling 
Appointments Told 


HARRISONBURG, VA.—Rocking- 
ham Milling Co., Inc., has announced 
the appointment of R. Travis Maddox 
as general manager and secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Maddox has been with 
the company since February, 1950, 
as assistant general manager. 

Richard Balander has been named 
manager of the feed department and 
nutritionist. He was formerly man- 
ager of the quality control labora- 
tories of Lindsey-Robinson & Co., 
Inc., Roanoke, Va. 

Earlier this year, David H. Liskey 
was elected president of the firm 
and M. O. Blosser became vice presi- 
dent, the announcement said. 


Grain Chapter Elects 


Wooledge as President 


CHICAGO—Everett W. Wooledge, 
Gano Grain Corp., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was recently elected president 
of the Great Plains (Hutchinson) 
chapter of the Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents. 

Other officers include Philip S. 
Hackney, Garvey Grain Co., Wichita, 
first vice president; Robert J. Red- 
mond, Frontier Chemical Co., Wichi- 
ta, second vice president, and Her- 
bert E. Dixon, Gano-Horace Grain 
Corp., Hutchinson (succeeding him- 
self), secretary-treasurer. 


Memphis Club Plans 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis 
Feed & Grain Club has announced 
plans for its June 19 meeting at 
Horseshoe Lake, Ark. The event will 
feature a sports activity program and 
an evening barbecue dinner. 

Bus transportation to the lake will 
be furnished from Memphis, accord- 
ing to James Sartain, Ralston Purina 
Co., who is in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

The club is also laying plans for 
its second annual golf tournament to 
be held in July. 


Richard Balander 


Mel Miller & Co. Post 
Goes to Don Landphair 


KANSAS CITY—Donald R. Land- 
phair has been appointed director of 
farm feed manufacturing service for 
Mel Miller & Co., 
Inc., it has been 
announced by Mel 
Miller, president. 

Mr. Landphair 
will direct the in- 
stallation and 
service of the on- 
the-farm feed mill- 
ing units which 
will be used in the 
farm - to-market 
programs the Mill- 
er firm is direct- 
ing. These programs are currently 
operating or getting started in east- 
ern Kansas and western Missouri. 

The past year, Mr. Landphair has 
been manager of the engineering 
service, Farm Bureau Service Co. of 
Iowa, Des Moines. He started with 
that firm in August of 1959 as a sales 
engineer, working on sales and engi- 
neering of automatic feed processing 
systems and dealer direction and 
training. 

Mr. Landphair will make his head- 
quarters in the Kansas Ctiy office of 
Mel Miller & Co. 


D. R. Landphair 


Firm Buys Storage, 
Plans Feed Mill 


WILLCOX, ARIZ.—Casa Grande 
Warehouse Co. holdings in Cochise 
County have been sold to a new cor- 
poration, the Arroya Grain Co., for 
$200,000, it was zeported here. 

Barton Pratt, manager for the Casa 
Grande holdings, which include a 
grain elevator and warehouse here 
and storage facilities in Kansas Set- 
tlement and Elfrida, is vice president 
of the new firm and will continue as 
manager. 

Park Gilbert is president and gen- 
eral manager, and his brother, Guy 
Gilbert, is secretary-treasurer. Both 
are of Casa Grande. 

The Gilberts also own the Arroya 
Cattle Co. at Cascabel and are prin- 
cipal owners in the MKG hog ranch 
at Pearce. 

Mr. Pratt announced the new cor- 
poration would continue the present 
services and plans within the near 
future to install a rolling mill, ham- 
mermill and mixer to process mixed 
feeds. 


USDA Buys Lamb 


WASHINGTON—Purchase of 651,- 
000 Ib. of frozen lamb has been made 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

USDA announced reopening of the 
lamb purchase program May 8 due to 
a continued surplus of lamb and un- 
favorable prices being received by 
growers and feeders. The program, 
which initially opened Feb. 27, had 
been discontinued April 14. 


GENERAL MILLS 


(Continued from page 1) 


and a newly formed refrigerated 
foods division. 

Delbert F. Wright, who has served 
as vice president in charge of em- 
ployee relations and comptroller, 
has been appointed vice president, 
administration and employee rela- 
tions. Under his new assignment, he 
will be responsible to the president 
for the company’s employee relations 
and for the purchasing, traffic, treas- 
urer’s and commercial development 
departments. Replacing Mr. Wright 
as comptroller is Louis F. Polk, Jr. 
He joined General Mills in Novem- 
ber, 1960, as special staff assistant 
to the comptroller after serving as 
vice president of operations for Shef- 


field Corp., a subsidiary of Bendix 


Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 

These organizational modifications, 
Mr. Bell said, leave unchanged the 
assignments of E. K. Thode, vice 
president, secretary and general 
counsel, and Dr. Frank C. Hilde- 
brand, vice president and head of 
the company’s products control op- 
erations, both of whom report to the 
president. 

The company’s research, engineer- 
ing and public relations departments 
will continue to be responsible di- 
rectly to Gerald S. Kennedy, chair- 
man of the board. 

E. O. Boyer, executive vice pres- 
ident, who has been in charge of 
basic commodity activities since 1958, 
and who will retire Sept. 30, after 
more than 50 years of company serv- 
ice, has been assigned to special 
projects, working directly with the 
president. 

In announcing the new organiza- 
tion, Mr. Bell paid particular tribute 
to Mr. Boyer for his great contribu- 
tions to General Mills. ‘““Mr. Boyer.” 
he said, “has for half a century 
played a key role in building Gen- 
eral Mills’ Sperry Operations in the 
western U.S. and has left his in- 
delible stamp on the entire company.” 

Mr. Bell described the organiza- 
tional changes as part of the com- 
pany’s continuing efforts to keep 
all phases of General Mills abreast 
of current operating needs and op- 
portunities and to take full advan- 
tage of the abilities and experience 
of the management team. 


Tylosin Cleared for 
Swine Feed Use 


WASHINGTON —- The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
that the antibiotic tylosin has been 
cleared under the food additives 
amendment for use in swine feed for 
stimulation of growth and improve- 
ment of feed efficiency. 

The FDA action, announced in the 
May 19 Federal Register, came on a 
petition filed by Elanco Products Co., 
division of Eli Lilly & Co. 

The order states that tylosin may 
be used in swine feed “whereby the 
tylosin is added as the phosphate salt 
and the quantities of tylosin activity 
to be used in or on the finished swine 
feed” are as follows: For animals up 
to 40 lb., 20 to 100 gm. of tylosin 
activity per ton of feed; for animals 
41 to 100 Ib., 20 to 40 gm. of tylosin 
activity per ton; for animals from 101 
Ib. to market weight, 10 to 20 gm. of 
tylosin activity per ton. 

FDA said that the labeling of the 
additive or any intermediate premix 
should include: (1) Name of the ad- 
ditive; (2) statement of concentra- 
tion or strength of the additive; (3) 
adequate mixing directions to provide 
a finished feed with the proper con- 
centration of the additive, whether or 
not intermediate premixes are to be 
used; (4) adequate directions to pro- 
vide a finished feed labeled as pro- 
vided elsewhere in the order. The fin- 
ished feed label is to include a state- 
ment that the finished feed is to be 
used solely as an aid in stimulating 
growth and improving feed efficiency 
of swine, and a statement of the con- 
ditions of use as outlined above in 
the reference to animal weights and 
tylosin levels. 

The regulation sets a tolerance of 
zero for residues of tylosin in un- 
cooked edible tissues of swine fed the 
antibotic. 


North Co-op 
To Open N. C. Office 


NEW YORK — The new dressed 
poultry division of the North Amer- 
ican Poultry Cooperative Assn. will 
open its sales office in Charlotte, 
N.C., June 1. 

The new division, which is a ma- 
jor step in the expansion plans which 
began with the announcement of the 
change is name from Northeastern 
Poultry Cooperative Assn., will be 
under the guiding hand of James R. 
Scuffham, C. H. Stains, association 
president, announced here. 

Mr. Scuffham is well known in 
the dressed poultry trade, coming to 
North America from seven years as 
manager of southeastern sales for 
Priebe & Sons, Inc., and several years 
of additional experience in sales for 
Seymour Foods Co. in New York and 
Chicago. He is a graduate of Wit- 
tenberg University and now is active 
in trade affairs in his “adopted 
home” state of North Carolina. He 
is currently chairman of the N. C. 
Processors Assn. research committee 
and also state chairman for the 
PENB National Chicken Cooking 
Contest. 

The Charlotte office will handle 
sales of dressed poultry for North 
American members much as the New 
York office has handled, and will 
continue to serve, the sales of eggs 
for members. General Manager Geh- 
gan reports real interest in U.S. poul- 
try and eggs among European dis- 
tributors whom he is currently vis- 
iting. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL'S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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This advice to buyers, of course, simply means, “Don’t buy unseen 
(or untried) merchandise.” It originated in the marketplace in early 
England, where shrewd sellers would put a sick pig in a sack (or poke), 
hoping that some unwary buyer would purchase it sight unseen. This 
strategem often worked, for buyers hesitated to risk opening the sack 
and losing the pig in the crowded market. A few sellers even went so far 
as to substitute a cat for a pig —and you can imagine how the buyer 
felt when he got home and took a look at his “pig in a poke’, only to 
find that he was “letting the cat out of the bag!” 

SES 

When you buy a “poke” of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa, you always 
know exactly what you’re getting because we give you a guaranteed 
certificate of analysis. Back of this guarantee stand the reputation for 
quality and all the facilities that have made Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa 
the first choice of discriminating feed buyers since the inception of the 


industry. 


ARCHER -DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


Kansas City, Mo. 


FUTURE 


Buy 
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NTF’s Testimony 
Given on Farm Bill 


WASHINGTON—A request for en- 
abling legislation for self-help pro- 
grams for turkey growers and oppo- 
sition to production controls in the 
Cochrane-Freeman farm bill were 
voiced here this week by Carl Stout, 
president of the National Turkey 
Federation. 

Mr. Stout, Richland, Mo., and oth- 
er turkey men were in Washington 
to testify before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
which has been holding hearings on 
the new farm bill. 

“We want our position to be made 
perfectly clear and not misunder- 


stood or misquoted,” said Mr. Stout. | 


“While the National Turkey Federa- | 


tion approves the enabling act type | 


of approach, we are opposed to pro- 
duction controls of the type author- 
ized by this bill. We are asking for 
revisions in the bill that will make 
it more in line with the provisions of 
the bill NTF is sponsoring, S-1389.” 

The major testimony for the Na- 


tional Turkey Federation was pre- | 


sented by Chester Housh, Elkton, Va., 
a past president and chairman of the 
NTF legislative committee. Support- 
ing testimony was given by other 
federation representatives. 


Want No Quota Controls 


All federation representatives em- | 


phasized they wanted no quota con- 
trols and would like to try other 
methods of solving their problems 
as would be provided by the NTF- 
sponsored Turkey Enabling Act Bill, 
S-1389. 

Following are excerpts from NTF 
testimony: 

“The measure has been introduced 
in the Senate this year by Senator 
McCarthy for himself and for Sena- 
tors Humphrey, Moss, Symington, 
Long of Missouri, Magnuson and Cur- 
tiss and is now pending before this 
committee as S-1389. This bill, as 
has been indicated, uses the market- 
ing order type of procedure which is 
incorporated in S-1643. We believe, 
however, that 
signed to meet the problems of the 
turkey industry. Essentially, the 
measure would provide authority for 
turkey growers to carry on a self- 
finance program of research and mar- 
ket promotion and development. It 
also makes provision for using funds 
—collected 
in the diversion of hatching eggs, 
poults and market turkeys as a 
means of facilitating the marketing 
and handling of temporary or an- 
ticipated excess supplies. It would, 
through the method of producer as- 
sessments and expenditures, make 
use of the forces of economics in- 
stead of physically quantitative con- 
trol type regulations. It has been 
formulated with an eye to a continu- 

(Turn to NTF, page 91) 


W. A. F pederick Joins 
M. A. McClelland Co. 


KANSAS CITY—William A. Fred- 
erick has become associated with 
Marvin A. McClelland in the M. A. 
McClelland Co., 
Kansas City, firm 
of feed brokers 
and manufacturers 
representatives. 

Mr. Frederick is 
a 1952 graduate of 
Purdue University 
School of Agricul- 
ture. He joined the 
Cereal Byproducts 
Co. in Chicago in 
1954 and later 
moved to the Kan- 
sas City office of the company as as- 
sistant manager. 

The McClelland company repre- 
sents national distributors of feed 
ingredients in Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas. 


Wm. A. Frederick 


S-1389 is better de- | manager. 


SUGGEST FEEDLOTS 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


JACKSON, MISS. — Consideration 
is being given to the establishment of 
a system of feedlots throughout Mis- 
sissippi “to increase the marketabil- 
ity of state-grown cattle,” officials 
say. 

Gov. Ross Barnett said that he had 
received a report on a study in Mis- 
sissippi which held up the state as 
the chief cattle-growing state east 
of the Mississippi River. 

“Doris Ballew, chairman of my 
committee to study the feasibility of 
the feedlot program, reports that 
farmers can increase the value of 
marketable stock by as much as $25 
a head by utilizing feedlots,” the gov- 
ernor said. 

He said the committee had visited 
feedlots in three states recently and 
had found that Mississippi is one of 
the states best adapted to the cattle 
industry. 

A continuing increase in cattle 
numbers and feedstuffs availability 
was mentioned, but a iack of know- 
how among farmers is said to have 
held back feeding progress in some 
areas. Officials said that feedlots 


| could correct this problem. 


Dehy Sales Company 
Formed by Two Firms 


FREMONT, NEB.—Cliff Bossung, 
president of Dawson County Feed 
Products Co., Lexington, Neb., and 
Tom Mateer, pres- 
ident of Transco 
Feed Products, 
Inc., Nickerson, 
Neb, have an- 
nounced the for- 
mation of a sales 
organization to be 
known as Nebras- 
ka Processors, to 
handie the sale of 
their alfalfa prod- 
ucts. Headquar- 
ters for the new 
organization will be at Fremont. Tom 
Grill has been named general sales 


Tom Grill 


“Nebraska Processors will supply 
dehydrated alfalfa to the feed indus- 
try on a year-around basis, putting 
the emphasis on service and quality,” 
officials said. Pellets and reground 
dehy in 17%, 18% and 20% protein 


: ‘., | grades will be offered. Both the Lex- 
from growers—to assist | 


ington and Nickerson locations are 
equipped with inert gas storage fa- 


| cilities, and all Nebraska Processors’ 


production will be treated with San- 
toquin to preserve its vitamin and 
xanthophyll content. 

Mr. Grill, under whose direction 
all sales will be handled, has been on 
the sales staff of National Alfalfa 
Dehydrating & Milling Co. for 10 
years, and most recently has held 
the position of regional sales mana- 
ger. With National he has been lo- 
cated at Lamar, Colo., St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 


Nopco Chemical Names 


Ag Research Director 


NEWARK, N.J.—Charles M. Ely 
has been named director of agricul- 
tural research for the fine chemicals 
division of Nopco Chemical Co., New- 
ark. The appointment was announced 
by Howard Klein, director of re- 
search. 

In his new post, Mr. Ely will be 
responsible for planning and direct- 
ing all laboratory activities in the 
field of agricultural research. 

Mr. Ely, an animal nutritionist, 
joined Nopco in 1952. He has served 
as head of the company’s biological 
research laboratory and its technical 
service laboratory. Prior to joining 
Nopco, he served as head of the bio- 
logical research laboratory at Na- 
tional Distillers Co. His industrial 
research experience in the animal 
feed supplement field spans a 15-year 
period. 


Georgia Considering 
Fruit Tax to Counter 
Florida’s Poultry Fee 


By Special Correspondent 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Florida is 
trying to work out a system of some 
kind that will keep Georgia from 
carrying out a threat to slap a re- 
taliatory tax on Florida’s fruit and 
vegetables because the state requires 
a wing tag on poultry from Georgia. 

A joint meeting of House and Sen- 
ate agriculture committees recently 
asked a subcommittee to hunt for a 
solution. The decision was reached 
after Georgia’s Phil Campbell, com- 
missioner of agriculture, appeared to 
ask an end to the tagging process. 

Florida for some time has been re- 
quiring the wing tags be placed on 
broilers shipped into the state and 
also levies a tax of %¢ Ib. inspec- 
tion fee. 

The wing tags show that out-of- 
state broilers have been inspected 
and that the inspection fee has been 
paid. 

Mr. Campbell told the members of 
the legislature that the Florida law 
is costing Georgia broilers $225,000 
a year. 

Georgia would not object to placing 
the Florida inspection stamp on car- 
tons shipped, but it is reported that 
the tags on the wings are an unrea- 
sonable requirement. 


Reasons for Tags 


Florida poultrymen, however, are 
contending the wing tagging system 
should be retained. It’s the only 
means a Florida housewife has to 
know she is getting Grade A broil- 
ers for her money. The poultrymen 
contend the law is not discrimina- 
tory since the same inspection fee 
and wing tags are required on Flor- 
ida produced broilers just as out-of- 
state shipments are required to have 
tags. 

Mr. Campbell said that Georgia is 
thinking seriously of putting into ef- 
fect a retaliatory tax on fruits and 
vegetables under a 1945 Georgia law. 

Rep. Ben Hills Griffin of Polk 
County, a citrus grower, said the law 
should be changed and that the state 
should not have laws that discrimi- 
nate against other states. 

“I realize,” he said, “there are 
Florida poultrymen who feel the wing 
tag requirement gives them some 
preference in the market. But I do 
not think any Florida product— 
whether poultry, oranges, strawber- 
ries or anything else—should rely on 
punitive legislation to gain prefer- 
ence in the market.” 

Only two weeks remain in the pres- 
ent session of the legislature and 
Sen. V. C. Pearce of East Palatka, 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, said it would be difficult 
to put through a change in the law 
in that length of time. 

Sitting in on the hearing was Doyle 
Conner, Florida agriculture commis- 
sioner, who declined to make a rec- 
ommendation, pointing out that tag- 
ging is a question of law. It is up to 
the legislature, he said. 

In recent months, production of 
broilers in south Georgia has seen a 
large increase. Many of the growers 
and processors look to heavily-popu- 
lated Florida as a major market. 


Open Branch Plant 


OGDEN, UTAH — The Intermoun- 
tain Farmers Assn. (IFA) opened 
its new branch plant and office here 
in mid-May. 

Completed at a cost of $150,000, the 
new 9,000 sq. ft. facility replaces the 
association’s old headquarters at 2019 
Wall Avenue. The new location is at 
1375 Wall. 

The new buildings include an 80 by 
96 ft. warehouse with a 70 by 30 ft. 
office and store space. The building 
is cinder block construction. 

The Ogden unit is one of 26 branch- 
es of the IFA in Utah and southern 
Idaho. It handles all types of feeds. 


Indiana Grain, Feed 
Dealers Meeting Set 


INDIANAPOLIS — The mid-sum- 
mer convention of the Indiana Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. will be held 
at the Sheraton-French Lick Hotel 
in French Lick June 4-6, according 
to Fred K. Sale, executive secretary 
of the association. 

Mr. Sale says the mid-sunimer con- 
vention combines business and fun. 

The business portion of the pro- 
gram includes the following topics 
and speakers: “The Country Eleva- 
tor’s Part in the 1961 Feed Grain 
Program,” Robert Cullen, Indiana 
ASC office, Indianapolis; “Outlook 
for New Grain Storage in Indiana 
This Year,” Elbert Odie, Indiana ASC 
office, Indianapolis; “Hoosier Poultry 
Trends,” Dr. J. Holmes Martin, head, 
department of poultry science, Pur- 
due University; “Past and Pending 
Legislation,” Alvin E. Oliver, execu- 
tive vice president, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., Washington, 
and “Food and Drug Administration’s 
Clean Grain Program,” T. C. Mara- 
viglia, director, Cincinnati district, 
FDA. 

The fun portion of the program 
will get underway the afternoon of 
June 5 with a free-for-all Keno game, 
ladies bridge, golf tournament, horse- 
shoe, soft ball and bait casting. 

Banquet of the association will be 
held the evening of June 5. There 
will be a musical program and danc- 
ing following the banquet. 

Mr. Sale emphasized that the con- 
vention will operate on Central Day- 
light Time. And, he pointed out that 
the Sheraton-French Lick Hotel op- 
erates on the American Plan which 
includes meals as well as room in the 
daily rate. 


Feed Seles for 
Oregon Poultry Co-op 


SALEM, ORE. — Feed department 
business accounted for $5,750,000 
of the Oregon Egg Producers more 
than $12 million gross for 1960, H. 
R. Rohe, general manager, reported 
to 250 members at the West Coast 
co-op’s 41st annual meeting here. 

Mr. Rohe said that poultry brought 
in $3 million, eggs totaled $2.9 mil- 
lion and farm supplies sold at close 
to $500,000. 

The feed department returned a 
44%2% patronage refund and farm 
supply purchasers earned a 2% re- 
fund. 


Broiler F tron to Close 


CLINTONVILLE, WIS. — The 
Wright Broiler Co., Inc., here is clos- 
ing because of present market con- 
ditions, Chet Wright, president, an- 
nounced. The plant began operations 
June 30, 1959, and has employed 
about 50 persons. 

Mr. Wright said that broilers are 
presently bringing about 13.5¢ Ib., 
and that it takes a return of 16¢ Ib. 
to break even. 


Kent F eeds Appoints 


Waterloo Manager 


WATERLOO, IOWA—Richard Se- 
verson has been appointed manager 
of the new Kent Feeds plant at Wa- 


tO announcement 
by G. A. Kent, 
president of Kent 
Feeds. ° 

The new plant 
is near completion 
and will be in op- 
eration in the near 
future, stated Mr. 
Kent. 

Mr. Severson, 
who joined Kent 
Feeds in 1957, has 
served as assistant territory manager 
and most recently has occupied the 
position of sales administrator with 
the feed firm. 


Richard Severson 
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Feedlots in Kansas | 
Feeding More Cattle 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Both large 
commercial feedlots and smaller 
farm feedlots are showing an expan- 
sion in Kansas, says the annual re- 
port of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture issued recently. On Jan. 
1, 1956, there were 182,000 cattle on 
feed in the state, of which 30,000 
were in seven large lots of over 1,000 
head capacity, and the remainder in 
smaller farm feedlots. By January, 
1960, these figures had grown to a 
total of 263,000 head on feed, of 
which 47,000 were accounted for by 
22 large lots:of 1,000 or more head 
capacity and 216,000 head in farm 
feeding locations. 

Writing in the annual report, Da- 
vid M. Bartholomew, assistant direc- 
tor of the marketing division of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
says numbers of cattle on grain feed 
in lots of 1,000 or more head have 
shown a gradual increase during the 
past four years, so that the present 
figure has doubled the 1956 figure. 
But the principal area of increased 
number of cattle on grain feed is in 
the smaller sized lots, where the fig- 
ure is from two and one half to three 
times the amount that it was four 
years ago. 

Mr. Bartholomew also pointed out 
that the figures show that “in slack 
seasons, large lots tend to feed more 
cattle in proportion to small lots, 
giving the farge lots a higher per- 
centage figure at these times.” 

“As in nearly all phases of agri- 
culture,” the article says, “it has been 
expedient for cattle feeders to mech- 
anize. Profit per unit has diminished 
so more units are produced to make 
a desirable profit. Labor costs and 
profits can be held to a minimum if 
the size of the operation can be ex- 
panded to a point where mechaniza- 
tion can be profitable. Farm feedlot 
operators have made such adjust- 
ments as were necessary to accom- 
plish these results. Farmers are also 
exhibiting a tendency to feed more 
milo, corn and other feed crops to 
their own cattle rather than selling 
the cattle as feeders and the grain 
crops for cash.” 


Set Terminal, County 
Wheat Support Rates 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
minimum 1961-crop wheat price-sup- 
port rates for 42 terminals and 2,857 
commercial and 216 non-commercial 
wheat-producing counties of the U.S. 

The USDA also announced that 
the 1961-crop minimum national av- 
erage support price has been in- 
creased 1¢ bu. to $1.79 bu. (from the 
$1.78 bu. minimum announced last 
July) to reflect the estimated wheat 
parity price as of July 1. The law 
requires support of wheat at not less 
than 75% of parity as of July 1. The 
new minimum price announced re- 
flects 75% of the May, 1961, parity 
price of $2.39 bu. for wheat. 

The new minimum will result in an 
increase of 1¢ bu. above the 1960- 
crop rate for terminals except those 
on the West Coast. Even though the 
new minimum price is 1¢ higher than 
the 1960-crop rate nationally, many 
county support rates for the 1961 
crop will be unchanged from last 
year. This is due to general changes 
in rail freight charges throughout 
the country during the course of the 
current marketing year and larger 
production in some areas in relation 
to others than in the past. If the 
minimum price had not increased, 
many county rates would have been 
1¢ bu. lower than last year because 
of these factors. 

County rates, which range from 
$2.10 to 92¢ (noncommercial) bu., 
depending on location, are further 
adjusted up or down for grade and 
quality to determine support prices 


for individual 


4-H AWARD WINNERS—Congratulating 1961 Pfizer 4-H Scholarship award 
winners from the midwestern region is H. L. Schaller, manager of agricul- 
tural public relations for the drug and chemical firm. Winners of the $250 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., awards are, left to right standing, Karen R. Deitch- 
ler, Hastings, Iowa, attending Iowa State University; Larry Hiller, Morning 
Sun, Iowa, also Iowa State, and Marie McKinzie, Douglas, N.D., North Da- 
kota Agricultural College. Seated, left to right, are Malinda Herflicker, Toms 
River, NJ., attending Michigan State University; Marilyn S. Ziegler, Mor- 


enci, Mich., also Michigan State, and Phyllis S. Skinner, Grafton, 


Nebr., 


University of Nebraska. Margaret Williams, an award winner from Stockton, 
Ill., attending the University of Illinois, was not present for the photo. In all, 
Piizer presented 20 national 4-H scholarship awards recently. The above stu- 
dents received their scholarships at the annual Extension Training Confer- 


ence at Purdue University. 


THE ANSWER—W. E. Glennon 


(left), president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., presents 
to R. F. Confer, sales manager, grain 
processing division, Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., contents of sealed letter which 
revealed the tonnage of pellets proc- 
essed by a Sprout-Waldron pellet mill 
die on display during AFMA’s annual 
convention and the National Feed 
Industry Show in Chicago. 


Winners Declared in 
Display Booth Contest 


CHICAGO — At the close of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
convention and National Feed Indus- 
try Show here, W. E. Glennon, AFMA 
president, opened the notarized and 
sealed letter which revealed the ton- 
nage put through a worn pellet mill 
die and determined the winners of 
a convention and show contest con- 
ducted from the display booth of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Pa. 

Booth visitors were asked to guess 
how many 100 lb. bags of pellets were 
produced on the Sprout-Waldron die. 
The perfect answer, as revealed when 
the sealed envelope was opened, 
would have been 200,460. 

The contest winner, the person who 
came the nearest to the actual fig- 
ure, was I. T. Edwards, Seed & Feed 
Supply Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. He 
was awarded a $500 savings bond. 
Second prize, a $100 savings bond, 
went to Richard Balander, Rocking- 
ham Milling Co., Harrisonburg, Va., 
and third prize, a $50 savings bond, 
was won by Marion Kloster, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEED MAN DIES 
COVINGTON, OHIO—Henry J. 
Fedders, a partner in the J. H. Fed- 
ders & Son Feed Co. here, died re- 
cently at the age of 82. 


Grain Firm to Pay 
Creditors $300,165 


ST. LOUIS—The payment of $300,- 
165 to creditors of Federal Grain Co 


Inc., has been ordered here by Fed- 
| eral Judge Roy W. Harper 

The distribution represents a 50% 

payment to creditors with unsecured 
claims, mainly farmers in southeast 
Missouri; and southern Illinois who 
were not paid for grain placed in the 
firm’s elevators, according to the re- 
port. 

Further payments to the farmers 
are to be made as assets of the firm 
are liquidated. The firm has been in 
receivership and its assets frozen 


since the government intervened 
its tangled financial affairs last Feb- 
ruary 


n 


The farmers had placed soybeans 
corn and wheat with the company un- 
der the Commodity Credit Corp. but 
were not paid. Government interven- 
tion came when irate farmers 
began hauling grain away from the 
firm’s elevator at Vanduser, Mo 

Judge Harper ordered the 50% pay- 
ment after the receiver reported that 
the firm had $449,864 ay in 
cash or assets that could be quickly 


some 


ailable 


| liquidated 


The receipt of bids for the prop- 


erties of the company was an- 
nounced by Judge Harper. The Mis- 
souri elevators and a dehydrating 
mill have drawn a bid of $450,000 
from the Missouri Farmers Assn. A 


bid of $100,000: was made on the II- 
linois property by Joel Montgomery 
who holds second deeds of trust for 
$320,000 against company properties 


56,000 Idaho Broilers 


| Start to Market 


COUNCIL, IDAHO — Shipment of 
56,000 broilers to market is underway 
here by Wendell Collins, manager of 


Farm Service of Cambridge and 
Council Feed & Fuel. 

Shipment of the broilers, which 
were raised in old packing sheds at 


Mesa, started recently with two truck 
loads moving out 6,000 | each 
night until unit one, consisting of 
32,400 birds, was sold. 

Under the program, which started 
fall, 160,000 birds have been 
and marketed, and _ it 
planned to continue the operation 
and bring the total up to 100,000 
birds every 10 week period. 


rds 


last 


raised is 
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Paul Cornelsen Named 
Purina Vice President; 


Other Changes Stated 


ST. LOUIS Paul F. Cornelsen, 
central division production manager 
for the Ralston Purina Co., has been 
named a vice pres- > 
of the com- 
pany’s Internation- 
al division, accord- 


ident 


ing tO an an- 
nouncement by R. 
Hal Dean, Purina 
vice president and 
president of the 


International divi- 
sion 

Purina’s Inter- 
national division 
has manufacturing 
in Central America, South 
America and Europe. Mr. Cornelsen 
will continue to headquarter in St. 
Louis. He will take up his new duties 


Paul F. Cornelsen 


ry! 
piants 


| July 1. 


in Purina’s pro- 
within the US. 


Several changes 
duction personnel 


| were announced at the same time by 
| David L. Grant, manufacturing vice 


| 


president. All will become effective 
July 1. 
E. G. Hotchkiss, 


production manager, 


western division 
replaces Mr. 


| Cornelsen as central division produc- 


| tion manager. 


R. E. Rowland, Jr., manager of the 

Louis plant, becomes the new 
western division production manager. 

Other Changes 

J. H. Tully, manager of the Purina 
nt at Kansas City, becomes east- 

livision production manager. 
Production manager of the newly 
“ated south central division will be 
H. S. Farmer, manager of the Purina 
plant at Louisville, Ky. All divisional 
production managers headquarter at 
company’s general office in St. 
Louis. 

A. V. Couch, manager of the Iowa 
Falls, Iowa, plant, becomes manager 
t Kansas City. 
R. Harrington, superintendent 
at Iowa Falls, becomes manager 
there. 

L. E. Pedrick, Jr., superintendent 
f the Memphis, Tenn., soybean plant, 
‘oOmes superintendent at Iowa 
Falls. 

J. W. Anderson, superintendent at 
the New Madrid, Mo., soybean plant, 


St 


ne 


be 


| becomes superintendent of the Mem- 


| military tour of duty in Korea. 


phis soybean plant. 

R. B. Lovelace, process supervisor 
at New Madrid, becomes superintend- 
ent there. 

W. J. Sullivan, office manager of 
St. Louis plant, becomes man- 
ager of that plant. 


the 


R. A. Bliss, western division credit 
manager, becomes manager of the 
Louisville Chow plant. 


V. H. Derr, eastern division produc- 


tion manager, becomes manager of 

the Richmond, Va., plant succeeding 

Donald Danforth, Jr., who is being 

transferred -to the general office in 
| St. Louis. 


F. Puterbaugh Is 


_Minneapolis Manager 


CHICAGO—Appointment of Roger 
F. Puterbaugh as manager of the 
Minneapolis office of Cereal Byprod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, 
was announced 


this week. 
Mr. Puterbaugh, 
who has been a 


member of the 
Minneapolis office 
staff for some 
time, succeeds the 
late Miss Marie 
Myer as manager. 
He was born and 
reared in Kenosha, 
Wis., and attended 
the University of Wisconsin, from 
which he graduated with a major in 
marketing. He spent most of his 


Roger Puterbaugh 


2 
Wee 
| 
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—L 
| | 
| 
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National Egg Set 
Picks Up Slightly 


SALISBURY, MD.—-The 
egg set picked up slightly last week 
The 22 broiler producing 
states set 57,412,000 eggs during the 
May 20 

above the previous 
week and 6° ibove the same week 
of last year. Settings were up from 
the previous week in 16 of the 22 
sizeable in- 


national 
important 


week ending 
This was 1 


states. States reporting 
creases included Georgia and Penn- 
sylvania 

Placements in the 22 states to- 
taled 42,558,000 broiler chicks. This 


was 3% below the previous week but 


8% above the corresponding week a 
year ago. Decreases were reported for 
14 states compared with the previ- 
ous week. States showing appreciable 
decreases included Delaware, Texas 
North Carolina, Georgia and Vir- 
ginia 


Up Warehouse Rates 


SAN FRANCISCO—The California 
Public Utilities Commission has au- 
thorized interim increases of 20% 
in rates by 118 public utility ware- 
houses which store chiefly grain, 
beans and rice on a seasonal basis, 
effective in 15 days. No increases, 
however, may exceed that applied for. 


The warehouses are in three ma- 
jor groups, Sacramento Valley, San 
Joaquin Valley and Central Coast 
counties 


Reason for the increase, witnesses 
for the warehouses said during eight 
days of public hearings, is that wages, 


taxes and other operating expenses 

have increased until present rates 

do not permit operation at a profit 


Completes World Trip 


CRETE, NEB Philip C. Ander- 
son, president of Feed Service Corp. 
and originator and developer of 
Morea feed supplement, has just com- 
pleted a world-wide tour of countries 
in which the liquid feeding is being 
introduced or is underway, accord- 
ing to announcement by the firm 
which is headquartered here 

Countries where the product has 
been or is being introduced include: 
Australia, England, Denmark, Guate- 
mala, Germany, South Africa, Mex- 
ico and Japan. Mr. Anderson reports 
that negotiations are under way with 
firms in several other countries for 
distribution of the product. 


Reopens Following Fire 


ROSWELL, N.M The Mitchell 
Seed & Grain Co. has reopened its 
offices here following a May 13 fire 
that destroyed the firm's main ware- 
house and office, E. W. Mitchell, 
company president, announced. 

The firm, vital records of which 
were saved, hopes to be in full opera- 
tion by the middle of July. Fire loss 
was covered by insurance. 


Whitmoyer Labs Sales 
Post to Robert Bray 


MYERSTOWN, PA.—Robert Bray 
has been appointed Wisconsin sales 
representative for Whitmoyer Lab- 
oratories, Inc., ac- 
cording to an- 
nouncement by 
Henry C. Suppan, 
sales manager. 

Mr. Bray was 
formerly cdnnect- 
ed with a large 
integrated poultry 
operation in the 
Midwest. He also 
considerable 
experience in pro- 
motional work. He 
will work with Whitmoyer customers 


Robert Bray 


REPORT 


(Continued from page 1) 


ucts might participate in the western 
Europe export market, the mission’s 
report said that over the past few 


| years West Germany and Switzer- 


utilizing the Whitmoyer line of phar- | 


maceutical and nutritional products. | 


land, with a combined population of 
approximately 60 million people and 
a buoyant economy, have greatly in- 
creased their total consumption of 
poultry products. 

Although their domestic produc- 
tion has been increasing during this 
period, the report said that this in- 
crease has not kept pace with the 
increase in consumption. 

The fact finding mission's findings 
include present consumption and ex- 
port figures for poultry products in 
this area, and potential for addition- 
al exports. 

Broiler Market 

The report says that there is a 
market in Germany for very light 
weight broilers from 1% to 2% Ib. 
The 1% to 2 Ib. broiler is used ex- 
tensively for the “rotisserie” trade, 
while the 2 to 2% lb. broiler is for 
the home trade. 

The Swiss market also wants a 
light weight broiler, but will buy 
weights as heavy as 3% Ib. eviscer- 
ated. 

There is also a demand for 2% to 4 
Ib. fowl in both countries, but the 
demand for fowl in Switzerland is 
not as great, being limited more to 
canning and soup companies. 

Although the demand for chicken 
backs and necks seems to be dimin- 
ishing in western Europe, there is 
still a market for substantial quanti- 
ties in Germany, the mission report 
showed. 

Referring to the turkey market, 
the report said there is a limited 
market for turkeys, mainly of the 
lighter weights, and this is only for 
the Christmas trade. The Germans 
and the Swiss are not extensive eaters 
of turkey. 

Turkey parts including thighs, 
drumsticks and quarters, are sold to 
some extent in West Germany, but 
local restrictions in Switzerland pre- 
vent the importing of cut-up poultry 
into that country. 

There is at present no market for 
heavy roasting chickens, heavy fowl 
or heavy turkeys in this area, the 
report said. 

The demand for canned poultry 
varies between importers inter- 
viewed. There was some interest in 
canned whole chickens, and statistics 
indicate sizeable shipments of this 
product, but there was no interest 
evident in the jellied pack of deboned 
chicken meat. 

Exports of poultry meat to the 
United Kingdom market are limited 
to cooked product. There was some 
interest evident for canned poultry 
of various types of packs for this 
market, the report stated. 

Meat Production Consumption 

While there is a possibility for 
more exports of poultry products into 
West Germany, the country’s poultry 
meat production has increased from 
approximately 150 million pounds in 
1955 to nearly 235 million pounds in 
1959. During the past four years the 
per capita consumption of poultry 
meat in West Germany has increased 
from 5% Ib. to 11 Ib. 

In Switzerland, on the basis of a 
per capita consumption of approxi- 
mately 10 lb. of poultry meat and 
imports of nearly 37 million pounds, 
it was calculated that present do- 
mestic production is in the neighbor- 
hood of 13 to 14 million pounds. 

During this period, the U.S. has 
increased the volume of poultry meat 
going onto that market to the point 
that in West Germany alone, in the 
first nine months of 1960, it supplied 
approximately 26% of the imports 
and ranked second among the 17 
countries supplying that market in 
that period. 

In 1961, with imports of poultry 
meat into Switzerland of about 37 


supplied 


million pounds, the U.S. 
about 66% of this volume. 
Eggs, Egg Products 

Turning to eggs and egg products, 
the report said that there is little 
likelihood of developing a market 
for shell eggs in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Holland, Denmark and other 
nearby countries which can deliver 
and distribute any quantities within 
24 hour service have a very definite 
advantage. 

There is a possibility of selling 
some egg products, possibly more so 
in Switzerland than in West Ger- 
many, the report said. Some business 
with Canadian suppliers is presently 
in progress. 

Here’s what the report said about 
present egg production, consumption 
and export activities in the western 
Europe market: 

In West Germany egg production 
increased from 335,000 metric tons 
in 1956 to 448,000 in 1960. In Switzer- 
land egg production has increased 
from 28,000 tons in 1955-56 to 30,000 
tons in 1958-59. 

In 1960 there were 18 countries 
that supplied shell eggs and 14 coun- 
tries that supplied egg products to 
the West Germany market. Although 
the U.S. supplied an extremely small 
percentage of the shell eggs, it pro- 
vided about 14% of the egg products 
in the period of January to Novem- 
ber, 1960. In this period Canada sup- 
plied 2% of the egg products. 

In recent years Switzerland has 
been supplied with shell eggs from 
over 20 countries and egg products 
from approximately 10 countries. The 
U.S. has supplied about 6% of the 
dried egg imports and a fractional 
percent of shell eggs. 


Canadian Action 

Canadian officials pointed out that 
discussions to develop export mar- 
kets will be held. As broilers and 
possibly fowl appear to be the most 
likely exportable products, these dis- 
cussions will start with groups in 
Ontario and Quebec. These will be 
followed with discussions in western 
Canada relative to turkeys and fowl. 

Discussions relative to canned and 
other specially processed poultry and 
egg products will be carried on di- 
rectly with individual trade members, 
the report stated. 


PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 


ation developed in broilers during 
the period as demand decreased and 
selling became highly competitive re- 
sulting in the %¢ decline in prices 
paid for live birds. 

In Delmarva prices trended down- 
ward to close 1¢ below the previous 
week at an average of about 14¢, 
according to USDA. 

The nation’s egg marketing was 
marked by a dull demand during the 
major portion of the week ending 
May 24, according to USDA. It was 
reported that underlying sentiment 
was improved at the close of the 
week due in part to increased stor- 
ing and breaking activities and heavi- 
er culling of hens. Large whites 
brought 31% to 34%¢ in Chicago 
at the close of the reporting pe- 
riod. Farm prices in Iowa for Grade 
A large or better averaged 25.1¢ 
compared to 26.5¢ the previous week 
and 27.3¢ the same week last year. 

Total marketings of eggs advanced 
1%. 

Trading in ready-to-cook frozen 
turkeys was relatively quiet during 
the week, USDA said. In New York, 
the only price change was for young 
hens which ranged unchanged to 
%¢ lower. At Chicago 22-24 Ib. toms 
were unchanged to fractionally 
higher 

It was noted that firmness and 
optimism encountered in the pre- 
vious period vanished to some extent 
following fulfillment of commitments 
for the coming holiday. Trading for 
the week ended May 25 subsided to a 
lighter volume. 


TRAFFIC 


(Continued from page 1) 


tions, maintenance of now available 
routings. (The AFMA group stressed 
its inability to deal in a realistic 
manner with this particular phase of 
the proposals “because of the lack 
of specific information in the Gen- 
eral Freight Traffic Committee pro- 
posals.”’) 

3. Establishment of the 40-ton min- 
imum under transit on through move- 
ment, wherein the 25-ton basis is 
employed from the transit station. 


4. Assurance of a savings clause in 
connection with the 40-ton minimum 
when employing hopper cars with 
small cubic footage. 

5. Provision for the use of hopper 
cars on 25-ton minimum weights. 

Like many others who made pre- 
sentations during the three day meet- 
ing, Mr. Leitherer was free in his 
praise of the time spent and effort 
made by the General Freight Traffic 
Committee in its attempt to work 
out a practical solution to the prob- 
lem, but was much more restrained 
with respect to being in accord with 
the results as evidenced by its sub- 
mittals. 


“Traditional Practices” 


Mr. Leitherer made it very clear 
that his committee has no quarrel 
with the level of rates on the 40-ton 
basis for grain or the %¢ over for 
grain products. He referred to them 
as being “traditional practices” which 
could well be continued. 

However, in that connection, he 
stressed the absolute necessity for 
commercial feed manufacturing in- 
terests getting the full benefit of the 
40-ton scale on the 25-ton weight 
from the transit station to the des- 
tination. 

The proposed increase in the mini- 
mum weight from the classic 20-ton 
minimum to the suggested one of 25 
tons would constitute an actual raise 
in charges, and hence would be value- 
less to those in the feed manufactur- 
ing business, he noted. “Even if we 
had free transit balances because of 
the non-transit portion which must 
be assessed the flat rate, there would 
be an increase in the freight charge 
because of that increase of 5 tons in 
the minimum basis,” he said. 


Mr. Leitherer went on to say that, 
as submitted, that proposal by the 
Eastern lines would only encourage 
increased trucking activity and bene- 
fit only the local mixer rather than 
the large scale commercial feed 
manufacturer to whom the rail lines 
have always looked for a substantial 
portion of their freight income. 


Comments on Routings 

As covered in numerous other 
presentations, he commented pointed- 
ly on the absence of routings in the 
submittals, making the observation 
that without them, “you don’t have a 
rate.” 

Commenting specifically on Sub- 
mittal C 1301-1004, and speaking the 
unanimous thought of his committee, 
he mentioned that the group was 
mystified regarding the statements 
of grading of rates in relation to the 
current tariffs. Elaborating on this 
point, Mr. Leitherer said that within 
the area covered in that particular 
submittal, “We have a conglomera- 
tion of rates developed through media 
of which the most undesirable is the 
use of the intermediate rule” and 
said further that it seemed that un- 
der the proposal, such practices would 
not be specifically eliminated and 
that therefore, to a degree, it merely 
“continues a hodge-podge.” 

With the wealth of exhibits and 
both oral and written presentations 
to which consideration must be giv- 
en, no one can know when the Eastern 
lines will be in a position to publish 
tariffs as a result of the 1960 and 
1961 hearings. Nor is it known what 
will be the reactions of the shipping 
public to them, when published. 
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President, Sherwood Feed Mills, Inc. 


Sherwood Feed Mills, Inc. 


“Baciferm® costs less than most antibiotic supplements, 


yet it is second to none” 


says George Seymour, Director of Research, 
Sherwood Feed Mills, Inc. 


Hundreds of feed manufacturers have found that Baciferm, zinc 
bacitracin antibiotic supplements, does an outstanding job for 
their customers. Sherwood Feed Millis, Inc., of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, is one of this growing list of Baciferm Boosters. The 
Sherwood Feed Mills, Inc. and its branch, the Baltimore Feed and 
Grain Division of Baitimore, manufacture over 175 different for- 
mulas of poultry, swine, beef and dairy feeds in addition to 
private label wild bird feeds and dog food. Their Director of 
Research, George Seymour, sums it up this way: 


"Baciferm is certainly the buy. Baciferm is uséd extensively in 
our poultry and swine feeds. Baciferm costs less than most anti- 
biotic supplements yet is second to none in stimulating growth 
and reducing mortality." 


S. Jones Dickinson, Executive Vice 


Woodrow S. Harrison, Vice President, 
The Baltimore Feed and Grain Division of 


ge 
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Pfizer Names Vet to 
Head New Poultry Lab 


NEW YORK—Dr. F. Raymond 
Fields, D.V.M., Alexandria, La., has 
joined the agricultural division of 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., as director of 


the firm’s new 
poultry diagnostic 
laboratory nearing 
completion at For- 
est, Miss. 

For two years 
Dr. Fields has di- 
rected the State 
Diagnostic Labo- 
ratory at Alexan- 
dria for the Loui- 
siana Livestock 
Sanitary Board. This facility serves 
the interests of livestock and poul- 
try producers throughout the state. 

For the past year 
with Louisiana State 
the state Livestock Sanitary 
in a state effort to reduce 
condemnations. 

In his new position, Dr. Fields, a 
pathologist with extensive experi- 
ence in poultry diagnostic work, will 
supervise activities of a new Pfizer 
laboratory in the heart of Mississip- 


Dr. F. R. Fields 


he has worked 
University 
Board 


and | 


broiler | 


pi’'s heaviest broiler-producing area, 
40 miles east of Jackson on U.S. High- 
way 80. 

At Forest Dr. Fields will direct a 
diagnostic program that will provide 
free-of-charge services to all Missis- 
sippi broiler and egg producers. The 
laboratory will open on a five-day- 
a-week schedule starting in early 
summer. Until the completion of this 
new facility, the pathologist will 
headquarter at the Pfizer poultry di- 
agnostic laboratory at Cullman, Ala. 

Prior to heading the diagnostic lab- 
oratory at Alexandria, Dr. Fields was 
with the State Diagnostic Laboratory 
at Baton Rouge. He served as field 
veterinarian in disease eradication 
work for the Louisiana Livestock 
Sanitary Board from 1954 to 1958. 
Previous to that he was a practicing 
veterinarian in Seattle, Wash. 

A graduate of the U.S. Merchant 


«Marine Academy in marine engineer- 


ing, 1946, Dr. Fields went on to re- 
ceive his doctorate in veterinary med- 
icine from Texas A&M College Sys- 
ter in 1953. 

Prior to entering the poultry diag- 
nostic field in Louisiana, the veteri- 
narian received additional experience 
through completion of a poultry dis- 
ease training program at Iowa State 
University. 


‘Vitamin A Results 
Both Beneficial, 
Harmful in Cattle’ 


AMES, IOWA—Vitamin A supple- 
mentation is showing both beneficial 
and harmful effects on feedlot per- 
formance of beef cattle in eight lots 
of test cattle to be on display here 


| May 31 at Iowa State University’s 


Cattle Feeders Day. 

Dr. Wise Burroughs, livestock nu- 
trition researcher, states that the 
tests indicate possible physiological 
relationships between vitamin A and 
thyroidal hormone balance in cattle 
on full feed. 


“This,” he suggests, “may account 
for the confusion about vitamin A 


supplementation which has developed 
among midwest cattlemen in the past 
few years. The calculations and eval- 
uations of research conducted here 
during the past year are being tabu- 
lated.” Dr. Burroughs will report 
these at the morning session of the 
Cattle Feeders Day. 

He said, “The results do not yet 


pinpoint all possible factors affecting | 


the use of vitamin A in fattening 


PAMCO’s Big Daddy... 


Farico 


ACRES 


1406 5. 7th ST. OSKALOOSA, IOWA 
SERVICE: Portland 
Oskacosa, lowa @ Tulsa 
pelo, Miss. @ Franklin, Ky. @ St 


Okla. @ Dallas 


another PAMCO first . . 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs... 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PRODUCTIVE 
MFG. CO. 


Ph. ORchard 2-2576 
INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUYING OR 
Ore. @ East Grand Forks 
Texas @ Tu- 
Paris, Ohio @ Shelby, 


. feeds more new 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov- | 
en close tolerance of tubes 
and 9” floor auger, 12” up- 
right auger and 9” boom 
auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 
minimum breakage. Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 


Minn. @ 


AND front! 


Pamco's New “BIG DADDY” 


only fa ~aco unloads AND loads 
<=: from the rear 


(NU 


N. C. @ Jefferson, Ge. @ Bridgeville, Del customer satisfaction. 
BRANCH OFFICES: St. Paris, Ohio-~Phone JUniper 3-642! 
Jefferson, Georgia—Phone EMerson 7-8594 
EXPORT OFFICE: 10! W. 3ist St. New York |, N.Y. 
CABLE HOLZDUF’’, New York 
UT HERN 
49 4F 
== | | 
Ss BY, 
BULK-BAG = 


BACK SAVER WITH op PNEUMATIC 


STEEL TRUCK BODY 


BULK-MATE 
GEAR UNIT 


SEMI-TRAILER 
SKOOP SKIPPER 
AUGER OR 


AUGER LOADER-UNLOADER 


BIG DADDY FRONT CONTROL 


E-Z UNLOADER 


SKOOP SKIPPER 


SANDPILES 
FOR FEEDLOTS 


AMES, IOWA — Research reports 
on feeding sand to cattle will be pre- 
sented at the annual Cattle Feeders’ 
Day to be held at Iowa State Uni- 
versity here May 31, according to the 
Des Moines Register. 

White sand, like that used for 
sandblasting and in theater and ho- 
tel lobby ash trays, serves as a 
“roughage” in the steer’s ration, ac- 
cording to a Des Moines Register re- 
port. And they say it’s “dirt cheap.” 

The sand has been mixed in with 
the grain portion of a low-roughage 
ration, according to Dr. Wise Bur- 
roughs. He commented that it has 
shown “promise” under certain feed- 
lot conditions. He continued, “The 
experiments look encouraging enough 
so we will be testing different kinds 
of sand in the future.” 


cattle feed. Some of these factors, af- 
fecting the thyroid function of the 
cattle, may come in some cases from 
natural goitrogenic compounds. These 
might be in certain seeds or pasture. 
Variable amounts sometimes may ap- 
pear in feeds such as wheat bran. 
They might come from certain chem- 
icals that may appear in some well 
water.” 
Recommendations 

Dr. Burroughs said that he expects 
to be able to make a recommendation 
for upper and lower limits of vitamin 
A supplementation in fattening ra- 
tions on the basis of facts discovered 
in these tests. He commented that 
these recommendations will not be 
final, as the research will continue. 
However, they should set the mar- 
gins of good judgment in vitamin A 
supplementation in feeding practice, 
he said. 

The tests are reported to be show- 
ing relationships between Tapazole 
as a feed additive and vitamin A. 
“Results,”’ Dr. Burroughs said, “seem 
to explain most of the variations in 
feeding benefits derived from Tapa- 
zole in previous midwest tests. The 
Iowa tests are indicating that feed- 
ing performance of fattening cattle 
can be reduced as a result of exces- 
sive vitamin A supplementation as 
well as by lack of sufficient vitamin 
A in the ration. 

“In these tests so far, all cattle in 
the eight test lots have averaged 
liveweight gains approaching 314 Ib. 
per day, putting on 1 lb. of weight 
for about 6 lb. of feed. Feed costs are 
running about 14¢ per pound of gain.” 

Other portions of the program will 
deal with pasture implantation of 
stilbestrol for calves, high-concen- 
trate fattening rations and protein 
for cattle on stalk fields. Paul Goeser, 
Swift & Co., and Dr. John Matsushi- 
ma, University of Nebraska, will dis- 
cuss beef quality. Dr. E. A. Kline, 
Robert Rust and Dr. L. N. Hazel 
of the Iowa State staff also will pre- 
sent beef quality reports. 


Merge Feed Operations 


WAYNESBORO, MISS. — The 
Wayne Feed Store and the D. E. 
Coxwell Co. have merged their feed 
divisions, it was announced. 

The two firms will continue to op- 
erate on a separate basis, but feed 
milling operations will be combined. 
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NEW MASTER PROGRAM—Hubert 
Sines, dealer promotion director for 


Foxbilt Feeds, presented plans for 
the company’s new master program 
for dealer development at a special 
meeting in Des Moines recently. He 
is shown here reviewing benefits of 
a Foxbilt dealer franchise. 


Foxbilt Feeds Outlines 


Dealer Promotion Plan 


DES MOINES—Foxbilt Feeds out- 
lined plans for a master program for 
dealer promotion and development at 
a special meeting here recently. 

J. K. Lepley, Foxbilt director of 
sales, and Hubert Sines, dealer pro- 
motion director, presented the pro- 
gram to the central Iowa zone man- 
agers attending the meeting. 

In announcing the company’s plans, 
Mr. Sines told the group that “the 
feed dealer of tomorrow will offer 
more services and sell more feed to 
bigger buyers than ever before. The 
new Foxbilt dealer program, which 
you will have for your dealers, is 
geared to this end.” 

He said that the program will be 
presented to Foxbilt’s central Iowa 
dealers in July. 


Mobile Millers to Meet 


PORTLAND, MICH.—Three port- 
able millers associations will hold 
summer outings in June and August, 
according to announcement by All-in- 
One Feeds, Inc., Portland, sponsor of 
the groups when they first were or- 
ganzed several years ago. 

The Michigan - Indiana 
millers picnic will be held 
in Lawrence Park at Lawrence, 
Reservations are necessary for 
event. 

The Iowa picnic, which will include 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
kota and Minnesota, will 
June 24 at the Clay County fair- 
grounds in Spencer, Iowa. Reserva- 
tions are necessary. 

Meeting Aug. 13 at Camp Perry, 
Pa., will be the Ohio-Pennsylvania 
portable millers. And a newly-formed 
Illinois association is setting plans 
for its summer meeting. 


portable 
June 10 
Mich. 
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REASONS T0 BUY 
CLEVELAND VIBRATORS 


1 They save you money. 

Cleveland Vibrators guarantee a full 
flow of feed every time your bins are 
opened. 


2 They will not damage your bins. 

A properly mounted Cleveland Vibra- 
tor will not damage or weaken your 
bin or its supports. 


3 The initial cost is low. 
An air or electrically operated vibrator 
will cost you between $42 and $176, 
depending on bin size, complete with 
mounting brackets and control acces- 
sories—fob. Cleveland. 


4 They are inexpensive to operate 
Cleveland Vibrators operate only when 
your chutes are open. 


5 They are easy to install. 
Any good mechanic can mount a Cleve- 
land Vibrator in a couple of hours. 


Write for your catalog and price list today. 


THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 


2793-52 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Approve Articles for 
Ag Marketing Co-op 


MADISON, WIS. — Articles of in- 


In the cou 


corporation for the Wisconsin Agri- Fruen Milling Comp 
cultural Marketing Cooperative have 
oday, w 


been approved by the board of direc- 
tors of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau. 

According to the articles, the new 
organization is established primarily 
“for purposes of cooperatively mar- 
keting the agricultural products of 


ng quality 


its members and other producers, 
acting as bargaining agent for sale 
of agricultural products, engaging in 


the process of such products, and en- 
gaging in research and disseminating 
information regarding such bargain- 
ing and marketing functions.” | 

Commenting on the new market- 
ing- bargaining organization, Percy 
Hardiman, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Farm Bureau, said: 


MILLERS TO THE TRADE 


rse of more than 60 


any 


years of service to formula feed manufacturers, 
has established a reputation for quality and service at 
even keener than before, Fruen's experience and know-how 
facturers with grair gredients that maintain profits with- 


Contact Your Broker or Deoler 
Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
FRanklin 4-2142 or Teletype MP 477 


Minn. 


“The Wisconsin Farm Bureau has 


been carefully laying groundwork to 
establish this marketing cooperative. 
We have known for a long time that 
farmers need to build more power in 
the market place. This new coopera- 
tive will help fill that need.” 

Larry Rens has been named direc- 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


tor of the new cooperative. 


Douglas PROTECKOTE 


PREVENTS 


Insects 


from Eating ANY of Your Profits 


STOP Infestation before it starts 
with Douglas Preventive Maintenance 


Just as Preventive Mainte ce prac 
protect you against big repair | 
ventive Maintenance on stored gr 


gation costs, PREVENTS. le 
and MAINTAINS grain in 


4 


Douglas PROTECKOTE—the moder: 
a powerful new combination of the 


rotects stored grain for a full 12 
Pp C 
much longer 


Ask your Douglas Man to explain the complete 
DOUGLAS PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE PROGRAM. 


Depend on 


620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas 


ctices on ig ir mill machinery 
The s cost of Pre- 
ELIMINATES | fumi- 


iquid grain protectant is 
finest known ingredients. It 
ontns liany cases 
FREE Grain Inspection 
! I want professional assistance with grain 
' sanitation. Have your specialist contact me, 
H without obligation, for an inspection within 
H 30 days 60 days (check one). 
Name 
Company — 
Title 
Address. 
City 
State 
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“After years of superior 
performance in the field, 


Unistat remains 
the coccidiostat of choice 
for us,” 


says C.T. Ramzy, President, R & R Milling Company, Inc., 
Carthage, Mississippi 


Nobody knows better what a feed addi- 
tive is worth than the man who runs 
the business. After all, it’s his money 
that’s on the line. So, it’s important 
what Mr. Ramzy says about Unistat. 
His company now produces approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 broilers a year. In 
addition to raising the birds, R & R 
Milling Company has a highly inte- 
grated operation consisting of hatchery, 
plant. This kind of an operation gives 
Mr. Ramzy a close-up look at all factors 
bearing on profit—feed conversion, 
condemnation, flesh quality, and 
growth rate. Unistat has proven supe- 
rior on all these points for R & R 
Milling Company. It can perform 
equally for your feeds, too! 


C. T. Ramzy, President, R & R Milling Company, In. 
Carthage, Mississippi 
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gives your feeds new profit benefits, 
also prevents coccidiosis best 


Growers everywhere are looking for broiler feeds that do two things: 
(1) protect against coccidiosis, and (2) stimulate fast, efficient gains. 
Both of these are reasons why your feed should contain Dr. Salsbury’s 
Unistat. Unistat prevents coccidiosis best, under practical field conditions. 
Unistat is more effective as a coccidiostat because of its unique combi- 
nation of drugs. It also owes part of its unequalled popularity to these 
other profit-making benefits—benefits no single drug can provide. 


® FASTER GROWTH. Extensive tests involving thousands of broiler birds 
show Unistat chicks were 9.7% heavier at end of 10 weeks. 


® NEED LESS FEED. Laboratory tests show that Unistat-fed broilers needed 
7.3% less feed per pound of gain. 


® BETTER COLORING. Shanks of both male and female broilers on Unistat 
showed significantly better coloring. 


UNISTAT IS WIDELY ADVERTISED 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers know 
of Unistat’s many advantages. Make sure your feeds provide the many 
benefits only Unistat can offer. Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufac- 
turer’s Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s representative to call personally 
and talk with you about Unistat, the feed additive that boosts broiler 
profits by improving flock health, reducing throw-out losses, stimulating 
fast, efficient gains. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


LABORATORIES 


towa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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Canadian Convention 


Details Outlined 


MONTREAL—Some of the details 
of the 1961 Canadian Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.'s national convention 
have been pointed out by the conven- 
tion committee. The convention this 
year will be held June 8-10 at the 
Manoir Richelieu, Point-au-Pic, Que- 
bec. 

Registration—Persons who have 
not yet registered have been asked to 
send in their itions as soon as 
possible. The convent 


reser\ 


ion secretary is 


Ladies Program—Mrs. J. R. Couch, 
wife of Dr. J. R. Couch of Texas A&M 
College, one of the main speakers, 
will give a talk on Texas. 

Masquerade Ball—This is scheduled 
for Friday evening, June 9. 

The convention speaking program, 
as previously announced, will be pre- 
sented June 8 and 9. Speakers from 
Canada and the U.S. will cover vari- 
ous aspects of Canadian feed market- 
ing, applied nutrition and sales and 
service. 


BROILER SERVICEMAN 
CLARKSVILLE, ARK.—Ben Phil- 
lips, broiler serviceman for the Priebe 


Farm Bureau Supports 


More Disease Research 


WASHINGTON — The need for 
more poultry and livestock disease 
research and uniform implementation 
of the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act was stressed by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in its re- 
cent statements concerning the US. 
Department of Agriculture’s budget. 

John C. Lynn, Farm Bureau's leg- 
islative director, and J. B. Thayn, 
assistant legislative director, told the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Agriculture, “There are many new 
diseases and insects which are caus- 
ing farmers untold losses.” Stating 


— Bg — P.O. Box 48, Sta & Sons Hatchery here, has been Farm Bureau's position on agricul 
ion - Montreal. é eaus Sl é 

ransferred to Concord, N.C. He wi 

Special Train—There will be a spe- tural research financed by federal, 
cial train to the convention site ye in charge of the grow-out opera- state and local sources, Mr. Lynn 

Golf—-The golf tournament will be tions of the new Priebe hatchery at and Mr. Thayn said the need for 
on Saturday, June 10. Those plan- Concord. The firm has operated a more research is apparent in the 


ning to take part are asked to advise 


the secretary. 


processing plant at Concord for a 


number of years. 


poultry industry. ‘Losses from leu- 
cosis are estimated to cost the poul- 


RIBBON CUTTING CEREMONY— 
Honor of cutting the ribbon officially 
opening Kansas State University’s 
new milling technology building went 
to John Vanier, flour and feed firm 
executive, Salina, Kansas, a long time 


friend and supporter of the K-State 
flour and feed milling industries de- 
partment and a leader in the solicita- 
tion of funds, equipment and services 
for reconstruction of the K-State 
pilot flour mill. Shown with him, at 
right, is Ellis English, Minneapolis, 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration and vice president of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. 


try industry from $60 million to 
$80 million per year,” they informed 
the subcommittee. “Losses from a 
relatively new disease, airsacculitis, 
are estimated to be approaching 2% 
of farm marketings.” 

Farm Bureau underlined for the 
Senate group the importance of pro- 
viding adequate government funds 
for services performed by the Fed- 
ereal Meat and Poultry Inspection 
Service. “There has been much dif- 
ficulty in achieving uniform imple- 
mentation of the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act,” the Farm Bureau 
spokesmen said. “Whatever the com- 
mittee can do to help achieve this 
would greatly benefit the producer 
and the consumer.” 


New AMelfa Ficus 


Organized in Colorado 


WILEY, COLO.—Midwest Alfalfa 
Blenders, Inc., a new Colorado cor- 
poration, has filed articles of incor- 
poration to deal in alfalfa and its 
natural and manufactured by-prod- 
ucts in any quantity or form. Listed 
as incorporators were Wayne Oxley, 
Herbert D. Reyher and St. George 
Gordon. 

Directors include Mr. Oxley, Rosa- 
lee Ullom, Fritz Pampus, Ruth Rey- 
her, Herbert D. Reyher and Russell 
C. Reyher. 

Sales representative of this group 
of dehydrators is Joe Petzold of 
Kansas City. 


Cash money is your reward when you own 
an ARID-AIRE Grain Dryer. 

Prove to yourself that grain drying is 
profitabie —it builds profits, promotes 
business and pays for itself. 

Only ARID-AIRE offers you the oppor- 
tunity to try—before you buy. 

Investigate the exclusive features of 
ARID-AIRE—the only complete line of ver- 
tical and horizontal dryers. Write for de- 
tails today. 


BUT 
ARBOR ACRES 
50'S £ 


...our records show they're easier to grow99 


tions. Best of all, nothing was sacrificed to 
provide this better meat performance . . . the 
“50” lays better and produces a higher per- 
centage of salable chicks! 

Anybody with enough birds can select for 
meat, but it takes a real breeding program to de- 
velop a broiler female that’s better in every way. 
Arbor Acres has that program and the bird to 
show for it. So many broiler men agree, better 
order now to be sure of the dates you want. 


When important broiler men get together these 
days the Arbor Acres 50 is likely to get the best 
of it. With good reason. If you have an inte- 
grated operation to manage, you want to be 
able to depend on basic performance factors 
like livability. You can with the “SO” . . . cross- 
bred vigor makes this active bird live better on 
range and in the laying house, even under diffi- 
cult conditions. Its offspring convert the added 
vigor into faster growth and fewer condemna- 


You can also order Arbor Acres 50’s from: 


Concord, N. C. © Springdale, Ark. « Blairsville, Ga. ¢ Tenaha, Tex. ¢ Carthage, Miss. ¢ Dahlonega, Ga. 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. © Albertville, Ala. © Thorntown, Ind. © Skowhegan, Me. ¢ Aprilia, Italy 


DAYCOM, INC. 


159 N. Bryant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Letters to the Editor 


ADMINISTRATION 
FARM BILL 


Lawrence, Mass. 
To the Editor: 

The following letter has been sent 
to U.S. Senators Saltonstall, Smith 
and Aiken and Congressmen Stafford, 
Lane and McIntyre: 

Agricultural Act of 1961—H.R. 
6400 and S. 1643 

“We wish to register with you our 
firm opposition to the 
tion, which we understand is present- 
ly in the stage of hearings before the 
House and Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittees. While it is true this legisla- 
tion is in the nature of an ‘enabling’ 
act and not immediately bring 
agricultural commodities under con- 


“Re 


above legisla- 


does 


trols, the implications are very far 
reaching. If enacted, this legislation 
will lend positive encouragement to 


appointment of advisory committees 
favorable to developing 
programs with market orders, quotas 


and controls. 


commodity 


“The present Administration makes 
no secret of the fact that it favors 
higher price supports and controlled 
supplies. Its pursuant the 
feed grain bill are an indication that 
it would very programs 
for additional commodities if these 
bills should pass. It would be difficult 
to control one major commodity, 
without eventually controlling most 
other major commodities, e.g., if broil- 


actions to 


soon propose 


A FAST SELLING, BIC PROFIT 
SUILDER FOR DEAL 


instant killer 


wHANDY SQUEEZE BOTTLE 


A new DDVP 
of flies. Easily applied on window 


ledges, beams posts and around 
doors. Use inside or outside of barns 
or other outbuildings, or wherever 
flies congregate Also kills mos- 
quitoes, wasps, ants, gnats. 


almost 


ABEX SPRAY protects dairy 


7 cattle, other animals in the 
barn or pasture. Will not con 
taminate milk or meat. Reports 


show that TABEX increased milk 
production up to 15% 


Sold At 
FARMSTORES 
HATCHERIES AND 
FEEDSTORES 


St. Paul 9, Minn 


ers were cut back substantially, out- 
put of other animal products would 
increase and these would soon have 
to come under control as well. 

“This legislation would get the gov- 
ernment deeper and deeper into agri- 
culture, require armies of bureau- 
crats and inspectors, and destroy the 
freedom of farm producers. Let’s stop 
this trend of more government in 
business and agriculture by defeating 
this bill. May we hear from you as 
to your position?” 

Dean K. Webster, 
President 
H. K. Webster Co. 


Placements for Broiler 
Supply Flocks Up 


WASHINGTON — Domestic place- 


ments of pullet chicks for broiler 
hatchery supply flocks by leading 
primary breeders totaled 3,894,000 


chicks during April, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

This was 21% more than domestic 
placements of 3,215,000 chicks in 
April, 1960, and 9% more than April, 
1959. Total placements (domestic 
plus exports) were reported at 4,274,- 
000 compared to 3,452,000 a year ear- 
lier and 3,765,000 in April, 1959. 

The placement data include pullet 
chicks sold during the month, plus 
the number of pullet chicks expected 
from eggs sold during the preceding 
month. 

The conversion from eggs to ex- 
pected pullet chicks was made on 
the basis of 125 pullet chicks per case 
of hatching eggs The primary 
breeders included in this report ac- 
count for a very large percentage of 
total supply of replacement pullets 
for broiler hatchery supply flocks 

Sales of replacement pullets by 
these breeders provide an indication 
of the potential number of pullets 
available for addition to hatchery 
egg supply flocks several months be- 
fore the pullets will actually move 
into the flocks, reports the USDA. 


NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School Is June 13-16 


TRENTON, N.J.—The 


sold 


Northeast- 


ern Poultry Producers Council 
(NEPPCO) is receiving reservations 
for its 30th annual Egg Quality 


School to be held at Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa., 
June 13-16 

3ecause egg quality is so important 
to modern merchandising, NEPPCO 
has sponsored the Egg Quality 
School with the cooperation of lead- 
ing scientists, experienced graders 
and well known market operators to 
provide the latest information on eggs 
and everything to do with measur- 
ing, grading and controlling egg 
quality 

An all-inclusive fee covering 
of registration, manual, instruction, 
lodging and meals covering Monday 
night, June 12, through Friday noon, 
June 16, totals $65. If no meals or 
lodging are desired, the fee is $35 

NEPPCO officials urge all those 
interested in the school to get their 
application in immediately. For fur- 
ther information, contact NEPPCO, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 


cost 


CHICKEN LOAF 
ON TEST MARKET 


ITHACA, N.Y.— America’s stand- 
by main dish, meat loaf, now comes 
in a different flavor. “Bake and 
serve” chicken loaf is now available 
as a convenience food in a test mar- 
ket in four super markets here. 


’ 


The new product was developed by 
Cornell University researchers here 
in their search for ways to bolster 
the market for poultry and egg prod- 
ucts. The product comes in an alu- 
minum foil container ready-for-the- 
oven. 

Robert Reid, research associate, 
noted that the 2 Ib. loaf is frozen 
and will be available at frozen-food 
counters. He said that after thawing, 
the new product needs only an hour 
and a half baking. It can be served 
hot with chicken gravies or sauces 
made from canned soups or as a cold 


luncheon meat for sandwiches, he 
commented. 
Morris Jaffe of 
Vineland Labs Dies 
VINELAND, N.J Morris Jaffe 
director of marketing nd export 
sales for Vineland Laboratories, Inc 
animal health vaccines irug and 
chemical manufacturer, died of a 
heart attack at his home here. He 


was 54 years of age 


Survivors include his widow, Mil- 
dred; two daughters, Eileen and Jen- 
nifer, and three brothers, Irving, Ed- 
ward and William 
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60 Manufacturers 
Expect to Show 
At Bulk Feed Fair 


PAUL — Representatives from 
60 manufacturers are expected to be 
on hand with over $500,000 worth of 


ST 


equipment when the fourth Butler 
Midwest Bulk Feed Fair opens at 
the Minnesota State Fairgrounds 


here June 15. 

Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas 
City, and other equipment companies 
ire cooperating in the two day event. 
Butler says, “With a steady increase 
in this type of farm operation, a rec- 
ord attendance is expected since the 


show provides a central gathering 
spot for manufacturers, distributors 
ind potential customers. By confining 
the show to a central theme, bulk 
feeding, visitors are able to focus 
their attention on the specialized at- 


tractions and thus draw comparisons 
ideas and various products. 
ission to all exhibits will be 


between 
Adn 
Butler commented that with larger 
farm units and feeding 
the trend, the exhibitors 
the show will attempt to simulate 
field operations where visitors 
visually appraise the scope and 
efficiency of new operations. 
Visitors from the agricultural mid- 
stern states and Canada are ex- 
pected to gather to see Butler tanks 
of various capacities, auger and air- 
ve bulk bodies; pneumatic equip- 
mixers; elevators; mobile feed 
on-the-farm mixing units; ham- 
truck lifts; conveyors; 
rts; wagons; weighing and meter- 
and other products re- 
to the business. 


ational 


operations 


We 
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LOW-COST CARRIER 
with 
deep-troughing 
high-capacity 
performance 


Finco DUAL-ROLL IDLERS 


A budget-priced component for low-cost conveying: 
Finco DUAL ROLL (rabbit ear) IDLERS are the result of 


sound engineering, agesigqned 
handling Never before such 
weight material, such deep-trou 


low-cost. Write | 


Fiinco ime. aurora, 


oy 
superb performance with light- 


literature 


idlers — built to handle 8” to 


men who know material 
ghing, high-capacity at such 


the Finco “rabbit ear" 


24” belt widths. 


U.S.A. 


oleandomycin and oxytetracycline 


... produces more gain at less 
cost than any other 


combination of antibiotics. 


Have you filed your supplemental 
N. D. A. for Taomyxin in swine 
feeds? If not, do it now. 
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Tax Adjustment Need 


Urgent, Says GFDNA 
Witness at Hearing 


WASHINGTON—-The House Ways 
and Means Committee has praised 
the testimony given at its hearings 
on President John F. Kennedy's tax 
recommendations by S. Dean Evans, 
Sr., representing the Grain & Feed 


Dealers National Assn. 
Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.), 
Rep. Frank Ikard (D-Texas) and 


Rep. Thomas Curtis (R-Mo.) joined 


in commending the GFDNA repre- 
sentative and other witnesses for 
their “outstanding statements” 
stressing the need for tax adjust- 
ments based on the reinvestment-of- 


earnings principle, according to the 
association. 

Mr. Evans, Evans Grain Co, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, told the House Ways 
and Means Committee that President 


Kennedy’s tax principle was com- 
mendable, but he encouraged inclu- 
sion of inventory and accounts re- 
ceivable as contained in the Ikard- 
Curtis Tax Adjustment bills | 

In a prepared statement, Mr. Ev- 


ans endorsed the principle of tax leg- 


islation through tax credit based 
upon a reinvestment - of - earnings 
method. He stressed the urgency of 
this type of tax legislation which 
GFDNA has advocated since 1957. 


Stimulus to Economy 

The trade executive emphasized 
that many country elevators and feed 
businesses are unable to retain suffi- 
cient earnings or obtain financing to 
make necessary improvements and 
expand their business. ““The reinvest- 
ment of earnings in additional inven- 
tories, depreciable assets, or accounts 
receivable, would stimulate the econ- 


omy,” he said. 
Mr. Evans pointed out to the Con- 
gressmen that small businesses 


should not be forced to expand their 
plant facilities in order to get the 
benefits of a tax credit. “Many of 
these small businesses do not have 
the money which would be needed to 
expand their facilities, even if they 
wished to do so. However, due to the 
nature of their business, it is neces- 
sary to carry large seasonal inven- 
tories while at the same time ac- 
counts receivable are increasing, and 
it is imperative that proper financing 
be obtained for this purpose.” 


In explaining the capital structure | 


of country elevators, the GFDNA 
representative stated that many such 
businesses are located on short-term 


leased railroad properties and thus 
find it difficult to obtain financing 
under present banking regulations for 
short-term leases. 

He also reminded the committee 
of the drastic cut in rates which the 
grain storage industry suffered last 
year and the resulting need for many 
dealers to expand their businesses to 
other channels or eventually be 
forced out of business. 

“If tax benefits may be derived by 
exanding their merchandising busi- 
ness—which means expansion of ac- 
counts receivable and inventories— 
these small businesses can survive,” 
he said. 

“A tax adjustment such as provid- 
ed in HR 2 and HR 2003 would bene- 
fit an important segment of every 
rural area and would help toward 
lessening the problems of a weak 
farm economy,” Mr. Evans conclud- 
ed. 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable July 1, 1961, to 
stockholders of record June 9, 1961. 
This is the 87th consecutive quarter- 
ly dividend on General Mills, Inc., 
5% preferred stock. 


Your Choice When You Buy 
MOOERSMOBILE 


% Choice of Single Engine or Two En- 
gine Units. 

% Choice of Direct Connected Diesel or 
Propane Power. 

% Choice of Swinging Feeder (1) Roller 
Chain Drag, (2) Twin Screw Auger, 
(3) Single Tubular Auger. 

* Largest 24'' Open Throat Hammermill. 

% Lorgest Air Volume Blower and Cy- 
clone System to eliminate plugging 
on the toughest type of grinding, re- 
duce hammer and screen weor and 
provide dust free operation. 

* Largest Mixer—160 cu. ft.—with the 

dditi of agitating arms — offers 
thorough mixing . . . gear box drive. 

% Two point molasses application sys- 
tem. Under the screen or in the 
mixer offers thorough impregnation 
with heated molasses. Tops in cold 
weather operation. 

B'x17" Unloading Auger 
draulic Lift. 10° extension 
fer unloading in 24' bin. 

% “"Mooers" Grain Roll and Corn Shell- 
ers for high capacity auxiliary op- 
eration. 

% Bulk Concentrate Bins on Single En- 
gine Units. Large bogged concentrate 
“ed on single and two engine 
units. 
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OOERSMOBILE... 


The most versatile mobile Feed Plant in the industry 


Announces the 


al 


same as A. 


3223 N. 57th Street 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


MID-STATES MILL MACHINERY CO. 
Phone 551-5183 


Windom, Minnesota 


SINGLE ENGINE UNIT! 


RINA CHOW 


You Choose the Truck and Type 
Of Fuel—Diesel or Propane 


Mocersmobile Single Engine Mobile Feed Plants 


A. International V192 truck powered with 
549 Propane Engine, Cotta Drive Trans- 
mission, all operation controls outside of 
cab on feeder side of mill. Standard unit 
accessories similar to two engine unit. 


B. Dodge C800 truck with C160 Cummins 
Diesel Engine. Balance of specifications 


C. International Series 190 Truck powered 
with V653 G.M.C. 
specifications same as A. 


For More Information, Write or Call 


MOOERS 


engine. Balance of 


Manufacturing 
Company 


Phone TEmple 1-2644 


Elected President of 


Cyanamid of Canada 


NEW YORK—Burton F. Bowman 
has been elected president of Cyana- 
mid of Canada, Ltd., effective July 1. 
Cyanamid of Can- 
ada is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary 
of American Cy- 
anamid Co. with 
headquarters in 
Montreal, Quebec. 

Mr. Bowman 
succeeds Dr. L. 
Patrick Moore, 
who has been 
named president of 
Arizona Chemical 
Co., also effective 
July 1. Arizona Chemical is a joint 
venture of Cyanamid and Interna- 
tional Paper Co. 

A native of Creston, Iowa, Mr. 


Burton F. Bowman 


| Bowman joined Cyanamid as general 


sales manager of the fine chemicals 


| division in 1954, was named market- 
ing director of the agricultural divi- 


| as vice president 


sion in 1958 and assistant general 
manager of that division in 1960. 

Mr. Bowman is a graduate of the 
University of Iowa. 

Before coming with Cyanamid, he 
was with the Pillsbury Co. in sales 
posts and also as director of new 
product development and also served 
of Huron Milling 
Co. in New York. 


Ralston Purina Names 
Minneapolis Manager 


ST. LOUIS — James J. Finn has 
been named manager of the Ralston 
Purina Co. plant at Minneapolis, ac- 
cording to an announcement by David 
L. Grant, Purina manufacturing vice 


| president. Mr. Finn replaced A. C. 


Weberg, who recently died unexpect- 
edly. 

Mr. Finn is a native of Missouri. 
He joined the Ralston Purina Co. at 
its general office in St. Louis in 1948 
after graduation from Culver-Stock- 
ton College. In 1949, he was trans- 
ferred to the Purina plant in Los 
Angeles, where he served in the feed- 
er finance department and later be- 
came assistant to the manager. 

In July, 1954, he was transferred 
to the company’s plant at Visalia, 
Cal., as manager. In November, 1956, 
he became manager of the Purina 
plant at Sioux City, Iowa, where he 
was serving when he was transferred 
to Minneapolis. 


WFA to Build at Salem 


SALEM, ORE. — Land has been 
purchased and construction work will 
begin soon on a new Western Farm- 
ers Assn. farm service branch build- 
ing at Salem, Russell Rathbone, WFA 
assistant general manager, an- 
nounced. 

The initial construction will be an 
80 by 80 ft. farm service branch on 
an approximate six acre site adjacent 
to the new freeway and State street. 
It will also be served by the South- 
ern Pacific railway. 

The branch building is designed so 
space can be more than doubled as 
required by expanding services. It 
will have a concrete foundation and 
floor, a large, covered loading plat- 
form truck height, mill frame con- 
struction with corrugated sheet metal 
walls and a modern-design built-up 
roof. 

Space for warehousing of feeds 
and farm production supplies, a dis- 
play room and office will be provid- 
ed. The building is to be ready for 
occupancy this fall. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
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What phosphorus supplement for 400,000,000 broilers 


you the complete Cura-phos story, without obligation on your 


Each year over 400 million broilers are fed Cura-phos and, 
added to that, there are equally impressive numbers of other 
types of poultry and other species of animals that are con- 
sistently and continuously showing the same results. 


Results are always the same: top growth, health, bone for- 
mation and feed efficiency. That’s why Cura-phos is the 
choice of more and more feed manufacturers. Let us send 


part. We'd like the opportunity to prove to your satisfaction 
that Cura-phos is the best buy on the market today! 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., INC. 


600 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIlinois 
Savannah Bank & Trust Company Building, Savannah, Georgia 
361 East Paces Ferry Road, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 


CURA-PHOS—FIRST CHOICE IN FEEDS! 
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RESEARCH WORK 
In Feed Technology at Kansas State University 


By Dr. Herry B. Pfost 


Department of Flour and Feed Milling Industries 


When the feed technology curricu- 
lum at Kansas State University was 
first proposed by the feed industry, 
major emphasis was placed on the 
training of undergraduates. More re- 
cently, there have been requests from 
various industrial groups to expand 
the research program, and a few com- 
panies and associations have actively 
supported and given financial support 
to various research projects. The uni- 


versity has recently provided addi- 
tional laboratory and office space, 
equipment and staff to expand re- 


search within the department. 

This article discusses research ac- 
tivities of the department of flour and 
feed milling industries in the area of 
feed technology, explains some of the 
current problems, and attempts to 
predict some future areas of research. 

One point which should be empha- 
sized is that although the undergradu- 
ate students perform experiments as 
a part of the laboratory work in vari- 
ous courses, this laboratory work can- 
not be classed as research. Student 
laboratory work is not performed un- 
der the carefully controlled condi- 
tions, nor with sufficient replications 
to justify publication of resulting data 
or results. This situation does not, of 
course, prevail in the case of graduate 
students, where such work is a part 
of their regular thesis research. 

Use of Facilities 

As soon as the pilot feed mill was 
completed, its facilities were made 
available to other departments of the 
university. These facilities were, and 
are increasingly, used to prepare ex- 
perimental rations for feeding trials 
being conducted by nutritionists, 
breeders, etc., in any department of 
the university, and the mill has even 
been utilized by nutritionists at Mich- 
igan State University and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri who needed rations 
produced under carefully controlled 
conditions. In addition to the more 
conventional rations for poultry, cat- 
tle and hogs, feed has been produced 
for channel catfish, game birds and 
dogs. Dr. Waldon Hastings also works 
closely with researchers from other 
departments who request aid in for- 
mulating feeds for their particular 
needs. He furnishes information re- 
garding processing methods and pre- 
pares the production formulas to be 
used by the plant-operating person- 
nel. 

Because of the wide variety of 
equipment, which is available in the 
pilot mill, many other departments of 
the university are encouraged to con- 
duct feeding trials involving the nu- 


| and standards to evaluate 


tritional effects of processing meth- 
ods. Such projects include: effects of 
steaming, effects of dry and steam 
rolling, effects of various finenesses 
of grind, and the effects of pelleting 
various individual ingredients or 
groups of ingredients. 
Standard Test Procedures 

Research workers within the de- 
partment have found that some of 
their most pressing problems involve 
the development of test procedures 
and de- 
scribe the physical and biochemical 
effects of processing. The feed indus- 
try constantly uses accepted stand- 
ards to grade grains or to analyze 
its finished product. However, stand- 
ards for describing and evaluating 
processing operations have not been 
uniformly adopted. At the present 
time much of the research within the 
department is being directed toward 
developing standard test procedures 
which can be used during future re- 
search in the field of processing. 

Research work on development of 
standards includes: 

Methods for analysis of mixer ef- 
ficiency and the statistical analysis 
of data on mixing, which is believed 
to be a problem of major impor- 
tance. Much more work to develop 
standards must be done in this area 
before extensive work on mixing or 
separation during conveying and 
binning is continued. 

The American Society of Animal 
Production and the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers 
have adopted a joint standard for 
describing the fineness of grind of 
grains. This standard has not been 
utilized extensively by the feed in- 
dustry. The standard test procedure 
is not well-adapted to the classifi- 
cation of materials such as ground 
hay or steam-rolled grain and can- 
not be applied to describing the size 
of particles which exist within a 
pellet. This problem was particu- 
larly acute when at attempt was 
made to evaluate particle size in 
hay pellets which were being fed to 
dairy cows. Results of this work on 
hay pellets will be available in a 
few months. 

The results of preliminary work 
on methods of evaluating pellet 
durability were reported in an ear- 
lier issue of Feedstuffs.’ This work 
is being continued in an attempt to 
relate various methods of testing 
pellet quality with the damage 


‘McCormick, F. J., and Shellenberger, J. 
A.—Tests to Determine Pellet Hardness; 
Feedstuffs, March 12, 1960 


which is done to pellets in a model 

conveying system. 

Biochemical changes, which oc- 
cur during processing, such as gela- 
tinization of starch, may affect the 
nutritive value of the feed. Labora- 
tory methods of evaluating these 
changes are being studied and cor- 
related with the results obtained 
during feeding trials.’ 

All of the problems above arise 
when research is conducted in feed 
processing and must be solved before 
it will be convenient, or even possible, 
to fully evaluate the effect of process- 
ing on nutrition and to disseminate 
this information. 

Some of the current research proj- 
ects within the department were de- 
scribed in the article “Graduate Work 
in Feed Technology at Kansas State 
University” in the May 20 issue of 
Feedstuffs. 


Other Research Projects 

Other major projects which are be- 
ing conducted include: 

Dr. Waldon Hastings is cooper- 
ating with the department of dairy 
husbandry in a study of the nutri- 
tional effects of various methods of 
processing grain sorghums. He is 
also engaged in extensive study of 
the effect of pressure on the gela- 
tinization of starch, by biochemical 
methods of evaluation and correla- 
tion with feeding trials on chicks. 

The author is working closely 
with the department of dairy hus- 
bandry on a project involving vari- 
ous methods of processing hay for 
dairy cows. It is because of this 
work that the problems of particle 
size analysis listed above have 
arisen and are being investigated. 

Work on bin pressures, methods 
of detecting moisture changes in 
grain in storage and the effect of 
moisture change in stored grain on 
bin pressure is being studied and 
the results of this project should be 
of interest to any persons involved 
in the storage of grains. 

Research on management and mar- 
keting problems of feed firms is now 
possible with the recent appointment 
of Dr. Robert W. Schoeff to the grad- 
uate school faculty. 

As a part of a pilot extension pro- 
gram, a study of feed problems was 
made under the direction of Dr. 
Schoeff. Investigations into the kind 
of feed dealers operating in Kansas, 
feeding practices of Kansas dairymen, 


*Hastings, W. H., and Miller, G. D.—Bio- 
chemical Changes in Grains, Cereal Science 
Today, 6:1, January, 1961, page 6. 


Third in a Series 

Dr. Pfost, professor in the de- 
partment of fo our and feed milling 
industries at Kansas State Univer- 
sity, has divided his presentation 
on the K-state feed tech program 
into three parts. This article, the 
third in the series, deals with re- 
search activities of the depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling in- 
dustries in the area of feed tech- 
nology, explains some of the cur- 
rent problems, and looks ahead at 
some future areas of research. 


and the changing protein level of 
grain sorghum have been made. Eco- 
nomic case studies of feasibility of 
feed plant establishment have been 
conducted. New and existing feed 
mills are being analyzed for layout, 
efficiency and costs. 
Future Programs 

The research programs described 
here are probably typical of the pro- 
grams which will develop within the 
near future. It is planned that major 
emphasis will be given to investiga- 
tions of the fundamental effects of 
processing and the subsequent effect 
on feeding value of the feed produced. 
This will generally entail a consider- 
able amount of interdepartmental co- 
operation, and research results will 
be applied in both the fields of nutri- 
tion and production. The unique fa- 
cilities and staff of the department of 
flour and feed milling industries for 
work in cereal chemistry offer out- 
standing possibilities for the applica- 
tion of many disciplines to the prob- 
lems encountered in feed processing. 

The staff of the department wel- 
comes the opportunity to discuss its 
research program with industry rep- 
resentatives either directly or 
through the Feed Technology Advis- 
ory Committee. Results of the re- 
search projects will be made available 
through as many channels as possi- 
ble in order that they may quickly 
and easily come to the attention of 
industry personnel who need the in- 
formation. 


Plan Oregon Event 


SALEM, ORE.—The annual sum- 
mer golf tournament and dinner 
meeting of the Salem district, Oregon 
Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., will be 
held Tuesday, June 20, reports Matt 
Gilles, district governor. 

Golf will be played over the Salem 
Golf Course, and a social hour and 
dinner has been scheduled for Ran- 
dall’s Chuck Wagon Restaurant here. 

In charge of golf prizes is Rod 
Wissler, Chase Bag Co., Portland, 
while Howard Jenks, Jr., and Gien 
Fravel, Jenks-White Co., Salem, will 
arrange for the social hour and 
dinner. 
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Yours, when its formulated with Sunflower Brand 

ow | soybean meal! Item: Sunflower Brand starts with ‘ 
iN AS Cea the best soybeans grown. Item: we “cook” them by 
; ow a special process to develop highest palatibility 
fe NE L — f and digestibility. Item: Guaranteed OVER 44% 
4 | Kansas Soya 
ay Products Co.,Inc. 

dependable on-time delivery welll to. 
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While weaker animals seek the shade, cattle and 
poultry fed Capstress keep right on eating under 
extremes of temperature. It is a water-dispersible 
vitamin A product for use in water or feed. It is 
built to meet specific stress conditions: heat, 
disease or deficiency. It is the ideal product for 
the new therapeutic, supplemental feeding of 
vitamin A now being recommended by prominent 
nutritionists. 


n the feed 
> A they need 


In the water 


Capstr SS Is tne 


Full information and test data available. Write 
Technical Service Bureau, Nopco Chemical Company, 
Newark, N.J. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. ® 
Piants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Richmond, Calif. « Cedartown, Ga. e London, Canada 
Mexico, D.F. ¢ Corbeil, France « Sydney, Australia 
Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D,niacin, calcium pantothenate, 
enzymes and other products 
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ACCEPTANCE 
is building 
our business... 


have you tried today’s Peterson Male? 


PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


Help 

your customers 
INCREASE 

EGG 


PRODUCTION 
and 
IMPROVE 
EGG 
QUALITY 
with 
SERPASIL 
the first 
tranquilizing 
agent 
accepted for 
use in 


LAYER FEEDS 
as well as in 
broiler 

and 

turkey feeds 


SERPASIL® (reserpine CIBA) 


For further information write: 
Animal Health Marketing Division 
CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC. 


P.O. Box 313; Summit, N. J. 


Convention 
Calendar 


June 15-16—Midwest Bulk Feed 
Equipment Fair; Minnesota State 
Fairgrounds, St. Paul. 

1962 


Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Clinic; 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 

April 19—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 


May 31—Iowa Cattle Feeders Day; 
Iowa State University, Ames; Dr. 
Wise Burroughs, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

June 1-2 — Arizona Ranch School 
and Cattle Feeders Day; University 
of Arizona, Tucson; Dr. Bruce R. 
Taylor, head, Animal Science Dept. 

June 4-6—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis 4. 

June 5-6—Central Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Eldon Roesler, 1712 W. St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee. 

June 5-7—Association of Southern 
Feed, Fertilizer and Pesticide Control 
Officials; Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, 
Ky.; sec., M. B. Rowe, 203 N. Gover- 
nor St., Room 304, Richmond 19, Va. 

June 8-11—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; National Convention; 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W7. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 
1, Quebec. 

June 9-10—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival: Little Rock; mgr., Arkansas 
Poultry Federation, John Haid, P.O. 
Box 1446, Little Rock. 

June 11-14—American Dairy Sci- 
ence Assn.; University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; chm., Dr. L. H. Schultz, 
dairy husbandman, University of 
Wisconsin. 

June 12-13—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Concord Hotel, Lake 
Kiamesha, N.Y.; sec., Austin W. Car- 
penter, Box 66, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 13—Ohio Beef Cattle Day; 
Animal Science Bldg., West Campus, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

June 13-16—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Egg Quality 
School; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa.; sec., Rich- 
ard I. Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 15-16—Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn.; Davenport Ho- 
tel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Merrill 
Sather, 418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1. 

June 15-17—Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Seaford, Del.; Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, 
Box 47, Georgetown, Del. 


June 19—Connecticut Poultry Day 
Program and Exhibit; University of 
Connecticut; William A. Aho, exten- 
sion poultryman. 

June 19-21—American Association 
of Feed Microscopists Annual Meet- 
ing; Continental Denver Motor 
Lodge, Valley Highway and Speer 
Blvd., Denver, Colo.; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri State Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 19-24—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course, sponsored by American Asso- 
ciation of Feed Microscopists; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Lodge, Valley 
Highway and Speer Bivd., Denver, 
Colo.; sec., G. M. Barnhart, Missouri 
State Department of Agriculture, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

June 20-21—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Whitley Hotel, Montgo- 
mery, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 
567, Montgomery. 

June 28 and 30—“Golden Goodness 
of Texas High Quality Eggs” Month; 
June 28, Kickoff Luncheon, Texas 
State Hotel, Houston; June 30, Kick- 
off Luncheon, Baker Hotel, Dallas; T. 
A. Hensarling, sec., Texas Egg Coun- 
cil, P.O. Box 251, Stephenville, Texas. 

June 29-30—Pennsylvania Poultry 
Federation; Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park; (room res- 
ervations) Russell Murphy; (pro- 
gram information) Glen O. Bressler, 
Room 105, Weaver Hall. 


Belfast, Maine. 

July 14-18—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama 
Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A, 
361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. N.E., At- 
lanta 5. 

July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo. 

July 24-28—Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 


University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

July 27—Technical Alfalfa Confer- 
ence; co-sponsored by the American 
Dehydrators Assn. and USDA West- 
ern Utilization Research and Devel- 
opment Division; Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, USDA, Albany, 
Cal.; chm., Dr. G. O. Kohler, Chief, 
Division Field Crops Laboratory, 
Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory, 800 Buchanan St., Albany 10. 

Aug. 2-4—West Virginia Poultry 
Assn. Convention and Festival; 
Moorefield, W.Va., sec, Wilson 
Smith, Petersburg. 

Aug. 3-4—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Wm. K. Self, 
3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Tl. 

Aug. 7-9—Southeastern Manage- 
ment Roundtable; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 7-12—Texas Feed Microscopy 
Short Course; Memorial Student Cen- 
ter, Texas A&M College, College Sta- 
tion; E. E. Brown, Station Micro- 
scopist. 

Aug. 8-9—Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Dr. Robert 
Grummer, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Aug. 9—Science at Work, Open 
House and Reports by Staff Scien- 
tists; Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lockwood Farm, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug. 18-18—School of Executive 
Development in Business Manage- 
ment, Unit Il; Continuing Education 
Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 18— Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Aug. 20-21 — National Hay Assn.; 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; sec., 
Mrs. Elgene L. Hicks, 900 E. Bridge 
St., Plainwell, Mich. 

Aug. 21-22—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Associatien; Brown-Suburban 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec. Jack 
Weber, Box 425, Lexington. 

Aug. 24-26—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 428, Laurinburg, N.C. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton. Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 


MACHINE OF THE MONTH 


AMERICAN MADE... 
YOUR BEST BUY 


EUREKA HORIZONTAL BATCH MIXER WITH SURGE BIN 


HERE’S AUTOMATION, highest capacity and lowest 
cost per ton, combined in the finest heavy-duty mixer made. 
While one batch is discharging into the surge bin, the next 
batch is being mixed simultaneously. There are models and 
capacities to meet every need. WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
No. 600’giving full details and specifications. 


s. HOWES co., inc. suver creex, n. v. 


WHATEVER YOUR MIXING REQUIREMENTS, there’s a Eureka mixer in the type, size 
and capacity to-do the job efficiently and economically. 
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For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
nee for new listings, those added to the col- 
umn in the current week appear sepa- 
ras rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
eg be moved to their proper slot where 
rey they will remain until the eveat is held. 
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tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 28-29 — American Soybean 
Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Sept. 11-12 — Minnesota Nutrition 
Conference; Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
chm., Dr. L. E. Hanson, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 11-18—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 13-14—Maryland Feed Serv- 
ice Conference; Chemistry Auditor- 
ium, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park; Wade H. Rice, Poultry 
Dept. 

Sept. 14—Smali Mill Workshop; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sponsored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 18-19— Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il.; sec., Clyde 


Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 

Sept. 19 - 21— Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn.; W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 19-27—International Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Dr. Erik Heen, Chief, 
Fisheries Technology Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Sept. 20-21—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Marketing Seminar; 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; sec., W. 
T. Diamond, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Sept. 
ence; Memorial Union, 
University, Ames; Dr. 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 22-23—lIowa Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union, Iowa State 
University, Ames; chm., Dr. C. E. 
Summers, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 24-26—Southeastern Feed 


22-28—Iowa Feed Confer- 
Iowa State 
H. L. Self, 
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Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens.; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga 


ACTI 


UREKAS 


| 
CALL GEORGE WILLIS: 


Silver Creek, YELLOWSTONE 4-2611, 
collect. He'll arrange for a complete 
HOWES-SURVEY of your mill by the near- 
est Howes field engineer. No obligation. 


| sec., 
| Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce de 


Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., I. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29%—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa., sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28-29—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 2-3—Washington Poultrymen’s 
Institute; Centralia Junior College; 
Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science 
Dept., Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry OConven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 15-20—School’of Executive De- 


| velopment in Business Management, 


Unit 111; Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg 


Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Oct. 16-17—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; sec., California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 23-25 —Centennia! Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 
130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 
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area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal! Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 


1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-8—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-IIli- 


nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 


Springfield; sec. LF.A., Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec, I.P.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Il. 

Nov. 16-19—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; Grand Bahama Hotel, West 
End, Grand Bahama Island; chm., Dr. 
J. P. Feaster, Animal Husbandry and 
Nutrition Dept., University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville. 

Dec. 6-7—Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed and Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantland Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

1962 

Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 


235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga 


Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Feb. 9-11—Poultry Fact 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 


Help Flockowners Avoid This 20% LOSS 


Aortic rupture can wipe out 20 per cent of a turkey flock. One investigator, for example, 


reports losses up to 15 birds a day in a flock of 1800 tom turkeys. 


Serrasit® Premix, the first tranquilizing agent accepted for use in turkey 
feeds, lowers blood pressure and stops these losses, which once were considered 


inevitable by growers. 


Bul = only feed manufacturers with F.D.A. clearance may blend Serpasil® Premix with 


turkey feeds and put this poultry-saving, profit-making ration on the market. 


When aortic rupture strikes this year, killing turkeys and swelling the demand 
for feeds containing Serrasit, will you be ready to meet the emergency? 


New Drug Application forms for SeRPasit. Premix are available from CIBA Pharmaceu- 
tical Products Inc., Animal Health Marketing Division, P. O. Box 313, Summit, N. J.; The 
Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif.; Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 


In Canada: Company Dorval, Quebec. serpasic® premix (reserpine premix CIBA) 2/2945FK 


sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 


Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Feb. 26-March 1— Colorado Live- 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 

March 21-23—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle meetings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bidg., 
725 - 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

April 9-10—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 26-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 

Aug. 18-18 — 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, III. 


Fred Reiners, Nutrition 


Service Associates, Dies 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Fred I. 
Reiners, president of Nutrition Serv- 
ice Associates, Inc., an East St. Louis 
feed consulting firm, died recently at 
his home in Litchfield, Ill. 

Mr. Reiners, who was best known 
for his work on improved dairy ra- 
tions and dairy feeding programs, be- 
gan his career as a grain elevator 
manager at Burt, IIl., in 1919. During 
the middle and late 1920's, he repre- 
sented the Wiedlocher Milling Co. of 
Springfield, Ill., as a feed salesman. 

In 1933, Mr. Reiners joined the 
sales force of Ultra Life Laboratories, 
Inc., East St. Louis, as a representa- 
tive in Illinois and Indiana. He later 
was manager of the livestock depart- 
ment of Ultra Life for a number of 
years. 

In January, 1959, Mr. Reiners be- 
came president of Nutrition Service 
Associates, Inc., which position he 
held until his death. 

In the field of dairy nutrition, Mr. 
Reiners was responsible for conduct- 
ing hundreds of consumer dairy meet- 
ings throughout the country, particu- 
larly in the period from 1938 to 1951. 

For many years he had advocated 
the fortifying of dairy rations with 
vitamins and trace minerals along 
with balancing the protein and energy 
intake in relation to demonstrated 
requirements. 


Reopen Lamb Program 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
reopening of the lamb carcass pur- 
chase program which was terminated 
April 14. 

The program was reopened because 
of a continued surplus of lamb, and 
unfavorable prices which growers and 
feeders are receiving for their lambs. 
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CANADIAN 
The British Columbia Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. will sponsor a study soon 
to help its provincial poultry indus- 
try determine causes of quality vari- 
ations in commercial eggs produced 
in the industry. Photo shows Ernie 


POULTRY STUDY — 


Peden, right, president of the Ca- 
nadian Feed Manufacturers National 
Assn., presenting a check for $1,500 
as its contribution to the first year’s 


study. 


To Study Canadian 
Egg Quality Variation 


VANCOUVER, CANADA — The 
British Columbia poultry industry 
is reported determined to maintain 
its position of leadership in the pro- 
duction of high quality poultry prod- 
ucts. To assist the producers to do 
this, the British Columbia Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. requested and re- 
ceived the cooperation of the British 
Columbia Department of Agriculture 
to initiate a study to determine the 
causes of quality variations of the 


commercial eggs produced in this 
province. 
It is anticipated that this study 


will require at least three years and 
will be jointly supported by the B. C 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and the 
Provincial Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Ernie Peden, president of the Ca- 
nadian Feed Manufacturers National 
Assn. and island representative of the 
Provincial Association, presented to 
Frank Richter, minister of agricul- 
ture, a check for $1,500 as its con- 
tribution to the first year’s study. 
This amount has been matched by 
the Provincial Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The study is, being carried out by 
Prof. Biely and Mrs. B. March of 
the department of poultry 
University of British Columbia. 


Invite AFMA to Join 


Food for Peace Council 


WASHINGTON — The American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, 
is one of many organizations that 
have been invited to designate rep- 
resentatives for membership on the 
American Food for Peace Council, ac- 


cording to announcement by Presi- 
dent John F.. Kennedy. 
The American Food for Peace 


Council is identified as a “group of 
outstanding men and women who will 
provide citizen leadership for both the 
U.S. Food for Peace Program and the 
Freedom From Hunger Campaign of 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations.” 

Dwayne O. Andreas of Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul, 
is one of many citizens who have ac- 
cepted membership on the council. 


KANSAS CITY, MO 


1125 BD. OF TRADE BLDG 


science, 


Set County, Terminal 


Barley Support Rates 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
1961-crop barley county and terminal 
price-support rates. 

These rates are based on the 1961- 
crop national average support price 
of 93¢ per bushel for grade No. 2 or 
better barley. This is an increase of 
16¢ per bushel above the 1960-crop 
support price of 77¢ per bushel. 

The method followed in determin- 
ing individual county and terminal 
rates is the same as that used in set- 
ting rates in previous years. 

While the 1961 national average 
support is 16¢ per bushel higher than 
in 1960, terminal rate increases range 
from 14 to 16¢ per bushel to reflect 
changes in market price relationships 
and adjustments for freight changes. 
For major producing areas, as in the 
past, county support reflect 
terminal rates less the freight and 
handling charges needed to get the 
barley to terminal markets 


rates 
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for more efficient storage installations 


SPECIFY 


WRITE OR CALL 
TODAY FOR MORE 
INFORMATION! 


AUGERS 


Facilitate your storage, crop drying and bulk feed 

tank installations with distributing augers by Wyatt. 
Precision built to serve your customer as long as the 
storage facilities are in operation. Wyatt Augers 

meet the most rigid requirements for continuous, 
trouble-free operation through expert design, skilled 
engineering and durable materials. Also, Wyatt’s 
exclusive engineering service can help solve extra tough 
installation problems and help to keep your customer 
sold. Wyatt engineers will work closely with you to 
develop an integrated auger system to match your job. 
Specify Wyatt Augers and eliminate materials handling 
problems in your storage facilities. 


THE WYATT MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 500 North 5th St., Salina, Kansas 
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3 STATES HAVE THIRD OF LARGE FARMS 


WASHINGTON—Of 102,231 US. farms with annual sales of products 
valued at $40,000 or more, 14,486, or 14.3%, are in California; 11,562, or 11.3%, 
are in Texas, and 8,129, or 8%, are in Iowa, according to a report from the 


US. Department of Commerce. 


The three-state total represents one third of these larger farms in the 
nation. Preliminary figures of the 1959 census of agriculture for each of the 
50 states, classifying farms by economic size, were released by the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

The 1959 census counted a total of 3,707,846 farms in the 50 states, of 
which 2,415,234 were classified as commercial farms, 885,239 as part-time 
farms, 404,264 as part-retirement farms, and 3,109 as abnormal farms. 


Arkansas Firm to Test | 


Chicken Products 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK. — Further 
Processing, Inc., a new poultry de- 
velopment corporation, will soon open 
a new plant here to offer facilities 
and research to develop new poultry 
products for test marketing. 

Ground for the $100,000 pilot plant 


| 


was broken recently. It will be the 
first of its type in the nation, ac- 
cording to an Arkansas Poultry News 
report. The facility is headed by 
Charles Owen of Russellville. 

Further Processing plans to work 
with processors in developing and 
testing new products. The firm will 
expand a processor’s idea, produce 
the product for him and test mar- 
ket it. 


The corporation will also have a 
technical staff to develop new prod- 
ucts for processors who are unde- 
cided about their wants. 

Officials said the plant will be 
able to produce approximately 1,000 
cases of finished products daily. The 
plant will be one of the most mod- 
ern in the nation. 

The facility will have 8,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space and will have the 
equipment to produce four different 
types of prepared poultry products. 
They include frozen, refrigerated, 
non-refrigerated and canned prod- 
ucts. 

Officials said the plant will offer 
a number of additional services, in- 
cluding custom packing specialty 
items for clients under their own 
label, training of supervisory person- 
nel, offering of assistance in quality 
and production cost control or in 
either, carrying on continued re- 
search programs and offering cost- 
saving buying plans. 


“PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


KEEP PRO FITS 
WITH PRATER CE 
AND GRANUL‘ 


d BLUE STREAK 


ADVANC 


ADVANCE DESIGN TO MEET THE CUSTOM MILLERS NEEDS—~OF 
REDUCED OV®RHEAD, LOWER MAINTENANCE AND EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 


GRANULAR GRIND BY BLUE STREAK—THE STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 


GIX SECOND REMOTE SCREEN CHANGER WITHOUT STOPPING MOTOR 
AVAILABLE IN 1800-3600 RPM 


BALANCED LARGE CAPACITY BLOWER 
SEALED-FOR-LIFE ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 

VY- WEIGHT BATTLESHIP CONSTRUCTION 
THERE ARE FIVE SIZES AND THREE MODELS—ONE FOR EVERY 


N 


GRIND 


| 
LINE 


DESIGN 


ater 
TOM MILL 


BUILT-IN HEAVY DUTY CRUSHER FEEDER FOR UNIFORM FEEDING OF SHUCKY EAR CORN 


PRATER s are available to help with 
suggestions, layouts, recommendations and 
mill surveys, without any obligation on your 
part. This valuable free help is yours for the 
asking. Write, phone or wire todoy! 


The granular finished product of a BLUE 
STREAK MILL is free from floury fines and 
dust providing a better mixing quality for 


blending with < and 
thus converting rations to extra pounds and 
added feeding profits. 


1539 South 55th Court 
Chicago 50, Illinois 


Cottonseed Crushers 
Say Higher Support 


Price Is Problem 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. — An in- 
crease of $11 ton in the cottonseed 
support price which narrowed the 
differential between soybeans and 
cottonseed from 7 parity points to 2 
was pinpointed as a major problem 
for his industry by Reg Robinson, im- 
mediate past president of the Nation- 
al Cottonseed Products Assn., in an 
address here before the 65th annual 
convention of the organization. 

“We are now faced with a cotton- 
seed price support of $49 ton, which 
is approximately 78% of parity,” Mr. 
Robinson said. The association dis- 
likes this situation because, as Mr. 
Robinson explained, “the history of 
cottonseed supports shows that when 
the percentage of parity exceeds 70%, 
thousands of tons of cottonseed are 
held off the market and tied up in 
government storage.” 

Mr. Robinson observed that “we 
were about as effective as the Sen- 
ator’s snowflake falling on the bosom 
of the Potomac River” in getting the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
revise its decision on the support 
price increase. Dr. James Ralph, as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture, said 
he was sympathetic to the processors’ 
problems, but also said his particular 
interest was summed up in a ques- 
tion: “What do the producers want?” 

Reviewing activities of the Nation- 
al Cottonseed Products Assn., Mr. 
Robinson said the group has worked 
to remove trade restrictions on the 
export of cottonseed products, has 
continued to work for equitable 
freight rate treatment on these prod- 
ucts and has significantly expanded 
research, especially in the area of 
developing glandless cottonseed. 


Cottonseed Association 
Elects Mills President 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—A. J. Mills, 
Stamford, Texas, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
» ucts Assn. at its 
65th annual con- 
vention which 
closed here May 
16. 
| Mr. Millsisa 

native of Okla- 
homa where he 
was educated in 
the Chickasha 
public schools and 
at the University 
of Oklahoma. He 
entered the cot- 
tonseed industry in 1934 with the 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Mill. In 1937, 
he moved to Rule, Texas, as manager 
of the Rule Cotton Oil Mill. In 1946, 
he became vice president and general 
manager of the Rule-Jayton Cotton 
Oil Co., now known as the Stamford 
Cotton Oil Co. 

Mr. Mills has been active in both 
industry and public affairs. He has 
served as director and president of 
the Texas Cottonseed Crushers Assn., 
as delegate and director of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council and as a direc- 
tor of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Assn. 

Mr. Mills is the 16th president of 
the association from Texas. The asso- 
ciation was established in 1897. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A. J, Mills 
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too late! 


“Hygromycin...acts partly 
by blocking reproduction of 
the parasites...an ideal 

way to stop the worms before 


they do the damage.” 


PRESS RELEASE— UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN, DECEMBER 16, 1957 


When you see worms...its 


That purged worm you find has already gotten even with 
you. She’s been slowly inching her way through your 
hog’s gut for the past two months... growing to egg- 
laying maturity on your feed all the while. You got her, 
all right... but not before she got part of your profit. 
Worse yet: the millions of invisible worm eggs she laid 
are all around you...just waiting to trim off part of the 
profit from your next bunch of pigs! 


Other products just interrupt the problem. Only 
Hygromix controls it. Hygromix is the only worm control 
method that stops worms from laying new eggs, kills 
three kinds of worms...day after day after day. 


GROMIx’ 


(S. hygroscopicus fermentation products ) 


Makers of STILBOSOL ® (diethylstilbestrol premix) + Streptomycin Sulfate + Vitamin Biz * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY * A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY ©: INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Feed Distribution Methods—Part 1 


DIRECT SELLING 


“There is no question but what, in our own instance, we 
definitely plan to remain on a direct basis. My only advice 
to anyone considering this method would be—if you are 
attracted by the advantages of direct selling, make sure 
you are adequately set to handle the problems before you 
take the first step in the direction of the advantages.” 


On this subject of “Selling Direct” | ness on a direct basis. This group in- | 


I am prejudiced, having spent all of 
my business life with this method of 
distribution. I am not only preju- 
diced; it is the only means of distri- 
bution about which I profess to know 
anything. 

There are those people in business 
today who still associate anyone in 
the field of direct selling with oily 
tongued men sporting waxed mus- 
taches and leaving a trai! of disil- 
lusioned farmers’ daughters across 
the countryside. There are others who 
mentally connect direct selling with 
fast talking, arm-twisting individuals 
who are here today and gone tomor- 
row. In rare instances there may have 
been or may be some grounds for 
these conceptions. 

As this country grew and as prog- 
ress moved West, things new were 
spread almost entirely by men who 
could certainly be called “direct sales- 
people” in that they carried their 
store with them and moved a short 
distance behind the frontier as it 
stretched across the country. The lo- 
cal general store, as a means of dis- 
tribution, carried only the essentials 
—harness, staple foodstuffs and oth- 
er absolute necessities, such as tobac- 
co, gun powder and whiskey. All the 
other “extras” had to be brought out 
from the more established spots of 
civilization by what could very well 
be called “the original direct sales- 
people.” 

Many housewives of today had 
their first contact with a direct sales- 
man when a man called at their doors 
and made an effort to sell them a 
brush or a set of brushes through a 
home demonstration. The Fuller 
Brush Man grew into an institution 
and pushed quality type merchandise 
to a new high in the minds of the 
consuming public. Fuller Brush was 
among the first to use direct sales as 
its only method of distribution 
Since the early days of direct selling, 
many others have followed—the tea 
and coffee business, insurance com- 
panies, magazines, books, livestock 
feeds, just to mention a few. Some of 
the most astounding sales records and 
company sales growth of the recent 
decade took place in the cosmetic and 
silverware industries through direct 
sales efforts, rather than by what 
most businessmen call “orthodox 
channels.” My own company’s history 
dates back to 1885, and its method 
of distribution has been essentially 
100% on a direct sales basis. 

Two Concepts 

To make some clarification, there 
are two distinctly different concepts 
of direct selling and direct salespeo- 
ple in 1961. 

First, and of least importance, are 
those companies who sell their wares 
on a one-call, cirect basis. Among 
these are concerns who merchandise 
books, magazine subscriptions, and 
various and sundry other gadgets. 
When a contact is made, the. seller 
knows full well he never intends, nor 
wants to see his prespect or Cus- 
tomer again. He must get the order 
today and right now or not at all. 
This thinking on his part sometimes 
leads to devious methods. This often 
results in establishing a reputation 
for direct selling which is not compli- 
mentary, to put it mildly. 

The second group is far more im- 
portant. Their total sales volume en- 
velops the major portion of all busi- 


cludes some of those companies who 
sell cosmetics, groceries, brushes, 
livestock feeds and insurance, just to 
mention a few. 

It is within this latter group that 
the salesperson making the personal 
contacts knows his success depends 
upon being able to do business over 
and over again with the same people; 
consequently, the method of ap- 
proach, method of sales effort and 
kind of presentation are altogether 


different from the one-call only, hit- | 


and-run variety. 

In order that each of you may 
check a point on the importance of 
direct selling, allow me to make one 
reference to a business entirely aside 
from livestock feeds. I am sure you 
are aware the life insurance com- 


By Paul Cory 
Moorman Mfg. Co. 


vate the customer to buy or motivate 
company sales personnel to do a more 
effective sales job, it is almost im- 
possible to get the purpose, intent 
and ideas watered down when the 
plans are under company supervised 
control all the way to the customer. 

3. Rapid Distribution of Education- 
al Materials: In a business of fast 
changes such as yours and mine in 
this field of scientific livestock nutri- 
tion, new products and new educa- 
tional materials must be introduced 
into the line. All such changes and 
additions can be made with the ulti- 
mate control if all of the people in- 
volved are working with the same 
headquarters’ boss without the ne- 
cessity of going from headquarters to 
field men, to independent dealers or 


| retailers, to consumers. 


panies control a large portion of the | 


capital assets of this great nation. 
Now check this point for yourself on 
an entirely personal basis. Everybody 
knows that life insurance is good; al- 


most everyone believes he should have | 
some protection at least for his fam- | 


ily. Yet, how many of you would have 
the amount of life insurance you have 
now, if no one had ever made a per- 
sonal, direct sales approach to you? 
You would probably have very little 
or none; yet through direct sales ef- 
fort, the life insurance business, from 
the standpoint of dollar sales volume, 
is just about second to none in this 
world. 
Advantages Listed 

Let's discuss the advantages of “Di- 
rect” vs. disadvantages, or problems 
of this method. Advantages first— 

1. Point of Sale Control: In any 
method of distribution, the man with 
a need or want must finally come 
face to face with the man who has 
the product. There is something left 
to be desired if the methods employed 
give little or no control in this most 
important last 3 ft. of space. Through 
direct selling, with a company’s own 
employees doing the work, all the 
way from the manufacturing through 
to the consumer, a great deal more 
management control can be exercised 
at the point of sale. 

2. Motivational Programs: Wheth- 
er it is a program designed to moti- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The 1961 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
convention program included a panel 
discussion of patterns of feed distri- 
bution. The panel, moderated by Don 
Butler of Creative Service Associ- 
ates, covered direct selling, dealer 
distribution and on-farm mixing. The 
accompanying article, on direct sell- 
ing, is the text of the talk on direct 
selling. The presentations on dealer 
distribution and farm mixing also 
will be reproduced in Feedstuffs. The 
panel discussion, called “Who's Who 
vs. Who’s Left in Feed Distribution,” 
had as its objectives: (1) Discussing 
the major types of distribution; (2) 
relating the problems and opportuni- 
ties; (3) establishing guideposts for 
future action. As Mr. Butler remind- 
ed the AFMA audience, “the decade 
of the 60’s will go down in history 
as the country’s fiercest period of 
competition. In the competitive 60's, 
business survival is at stake.” Feed 
men will be interested in the indus- 
try leaders’ comments and views on 
different distribution patterns. 


4. Personalized Service: In my own 


| company I can stack this one up as 


No. 1. As livestock operations get 
more specialized, larger and better 
managed, more personalized service is 
expected by operators who deal with 
thousands of head of livestock and 
who purchase feed in tremendous vol- 
ume. They expect special service. 
They are going to want more, not 
less personalized service from quali- 
fied men. When the representative 
making the call on the customer and 
prospective customer is an employee 
of the company whose product he 
represents, he can take his company’s 
research and service information di- 
rectly to his customers. 

5. Close Check on Results of Prod- 
uct: Because of his experience with 
many hundreds of thousands of head 
of livestock within the area he serv- 
ices, a man who sells direct can spot 
difficulties and solve problems for the 
benefit of his customers and do it 
“now.” This is an added service that 
a sales representative can render 
while doing business with the feeder 
on the feeder’s own bailiwick where 
he is at ease. 

6. Close Check on Sales Results: 
It is often important to know exactly 
how much feed has been moved with- 
in a given length of time. When a 
direct method is employed, a sales 
check can be made at regular inter- 
vals and have accurate, up-to-date 
information. For instance, I can find 
out any time I want to on Thursday 
morning how much feed volume has 
been sold during the first three days 
of the week. Not how much has 
moved out to dealers’ shelves, but 
how much has moved out to the feed- 
lots. 

Problems, Too 

In case you do not do business on 
a direct sales basis it is only fair to 
warn you that there are some areas 
in which there are a few problems 
connected with the work of obtain- 
ing, training and managing a direct 
sales organization. A few of these are 
as follows: 

1. Attracting Properly Equipped 
Salespeople: The salespeople who can 
stand back of a counter, wait on 
trade, take orders, operate within fa- 
miliar surroundings and do a very 
fine job may be absolutely unable to 
sell effectively on a direct basis. Gen- 
erally speaking, only creative people, 
people with the intestinal fortitude 
for making a market where none now 
exists, are the kind and type who can 
be successful in direct selling. 

2. Turnover: In spite of how care- 
fully direct salespeople are selected, 


Paul Cory 


AUTHOR—Paul Cory is sales mana- 
ger of Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, 
Ill. He has had 25 years of experience 
in selling, sales training and sales 
management. Mr. Cory joined Moor- 
man in 1941 as a salesman calling on 
farmers, and he assumed his present 
position in 1953. During this time his 
company has grown from a $2'2 mil- 
lion to a $67 million a year business, 
and a present sales force of 2,300 per- 
sons. 


a certain number will be _ started 
who, it is found in short order, by 
all concerned, do not fit the work to 
be done. When this is true, there is 
no choice but to make a replacement. 
This is both for the sake of the em- 
ployee and the company employing 
him—not to mention the customers 
and prospective customers. In my own 
case, I've seen my company’s turn- 
over reduced to only one fourth of 
what it was 18 to 20 years ago. Many 
radical changes in selection proce- 
dure, the handling of people, and the 
line of products have been made in 
the process of accomplishing this re- 
duction, and we are far from perfect 
today. 

3. Training: Much _ information 
must be transferred to the men on 
the firing line by supervisory people 
who are the trainers or teachers. 
These trainers and teachers are 
skilled saiespeople, but a major por- 
tion of sales management’s responsi- 
bility is given up with the problems 
of how to teach these trainers to 
train their salespeople. Training is 
not a job to be finished so one day 
you can say, “We are all through.” 
This is one of those jobs that goes 
on week after week, month after 
month, and year after year. 

4. Preparation, Distribution and 
Assimilation of Educational Materi- 
als: These materials must be kept up- 
to-date, kept in tune with the times. 
Changing methods, changing prod- 
ucts, plus the latest scientific devel- 
opments call for constant vigilance. 
All these materials must be put in 
such form that employees can in turn 
interpret the information to hundreds 
of thousands of prospective buyers. 
All of this must be done with dispatch 
if a direct sales force is to feel that 
their company is on the ball, up-to- 
date and “ahead of the hounds.” 

5. Allotment of Territories: Live- 
stock feed potential and kind of po- 
tential, plus location, influence proper 
territory evaluation, all of which has 
to do with the size of territory an 
employee can adequately service. Be- 
cause of the large numbers of men 
who must be employed to do an ade- 
quate job of servicing livestock rais- 
ers and feed users in about 35 states, 
an individual man’s territory is of 
necessity small in size geographically. 
Weather, seasons, economic upheav- 
als—all have a tendency to change 
drastically the amount of territory 
to be handled by any one individual. 
In light of these factors, territory ad- 
justments, in order to deploy sales 
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SELLIN' SAM 


“His company bought out all the competition in this area!" 


By Jim Zilverberg 


power intelligently, are something 
that must go on almost constantly. 

The Association of Direct Selling 
Organizations assures me that the 
trend of the total volume of merchan- 
dise moved “direct” is definitely on 
the increase. Sales volume being sold 
on this basis currently is at least $3 
billion annually. There will be and are 
other businesses far afield from the 
feed business eyeing this method 
banks are an example. Some large 
banking institutions are now sending 
direct salespeople out to sell their 
services. Large department stores are 
making moves in this direction. More 
and more women in urban areas like 
the idea of being able to purchase at 
home. This is not going unnoticed. 

The kind of merchandise or the 
type of product involved will weigh 
heavily in decision making. Some 
products do not lend themselves to 
personal solicitation. Future demands 
for more personalized service will 
have a great deal to do with the con- 
sideration of all who may look to di- 
rect selling as a possibility. 

There is no question but what in 
our own instance, we definitely plan 
to remain on a direct basis 

My only parting “shot” of advice to 
anyone considering this method would 
be—if you are attracted by the ad- 
vantages of direct selling, make sure 
you are adequately set to handle the 
problems before you take the first 
step in the direction of the advan- 
tages. 


Diego Co-op’s 


Egg, Feed Volume Up 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. — Increases in 
both feed tonnage and egg volume in 
1960 were reported by the San Diego 
Cooperative Poultry Assn. at the 
group’s annual meeting held here. 


| 


Feed volume of the firm was re- | 


ported to be up 2% 
for a sales total of $5,866,160. Aver- 
age selling price per ton was $66.85, 
a decrease of $6.16 from 1959, accord- 
ing to the reports of John Langan, 
Ramona, outgoing president, and 
Dean Copp, secretary-treasurer and 
manager. 


The reports showed that the egg 


to 87,746 tons | 


marketing department handled 260,- | 


413 cases of eggs, an increase of 
13,191 from 1959, for a sales total of 
$3,002,245. Average paying price per 


| dozen for 1960 was 33.4¢ per dozen | 


including a deferred payment of 2.09¢ 
per dozen distributed 


in March, l¢ | 


in capital certificates amounting to | 
$77,160 and the balance of 1.09¢ per | 


dozen in cash, or $85,140. 

It was noted that the year was 
the first complete one for operation 
of the new egg marketing building 
completed in the fall of 1959 and 
built to handle 8,000 cases a week. 
Equipment there includes four grad- 
ing and candling machines, two of 
which have packaging units operating 
16 hours per day. 


TEXAS GRAIN, FEED DIRECTORS—New members to the Texas Grain & 
Feed Assn.’s board of directors, who were elected at the association’s recent 
convention in Dallas (Feedstuffs, April 22), are pictured here. Top row, left 
to right, are Frank Phariss, Producers Grain Corp., Amarillo; Don Riffe, 
Stratford (Texas) Grain Co.; James Goddard, Champion Milling Co., Timpson; 
Kelton Shaw, Patterson Grain Co., Lockney, and Ray Bowden, Ft. Worth, 
secretary-treasurer. Seated left to the right are Frank Higginbotham, Goodpas- 
ture Grain & Milling Co., Lubbock, first vice president; Truitt Kennedy, Car- 
gill, Inc., Ft. Worth; Warren LeBourveau, Mathis (Texas) Grain Elevator 
Corp., president; Monroe U. May, Paymaster Feeds, Dallas, and W. L. New- 
som, Garvey Elevators, Ft. Worth. Other members not pictured here include 


Frank Bailey, Frank Bailey Grain Co., 


Ft. Worth; Bob Hilgenfels, Quaker 


Oats Co., Sherman; Keith Peck, Allied Mills, Ft. Worth; W. H. Nigh, W. H. 
Nigh Co., Houston, and Walter Blanton, Blanton Grain Co. Carrollton. 


Gory 


Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


a 
PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


“Ray Ewing 


PRODUCTS 


LA 


George Leibel 
820 Mohigan St. 


Charlotte 5, No. Carolina 
FRanklin 7-1805 


Jim Hourihan 
18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 
HObart 7493 


RODUCTS 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 

Riverside 7-8063 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


\ 


SERVICE 
PRODUCTS 

6005 

SERVICE 


L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
79 S.E. Taylor St. 
Portland 14, Oregon 
BElmont 2-5164 


quart 
SERVICE 
Ewing 
PRODUCTS 
“4, 
SERVICE 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


Gary Ferguson 


533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 
MUrray 1-4504 
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HOW 


CAN GIVE YOU 


BULK STORAGE 
QUICKLY 


The revolution sweeping the coun- 
try in the feeding industry is affect- 
ing feed mills all over the nation, 
both large and small. Many problems 
have arisen; among them the need 
for additional bulk storage, the need 
of saving labor, and the need to get 
more volume through the mill at 
lower cost per ton. 


The square bins illustrated are 
some of the ways you can add extra 
storage in your plant. These bins are 
designed complete with rotary gates 
and supports for a weigh buggy op- 
eration. The minimum 60° slope built 
into most of these bins will handle 
practically all hard-to-flow materials. 
They are also available without legs, 
designed to set on your structural at 
any height. The No. 7682 or the No. 
6682 can be mounted as bulk load-out 
bins either with a shed roof, or as 
an outside installation, since these 
hoppers can be made for either in- 
side or outside use. Where one of the 
popular pneumatic units is being 
used, an air top is available. Outside 
weatherproof tops can also be sup- 
plied. 

LEMANCO bins are prefabricated. 
The hoppers are constructed of 14- 
gauge steel, welded into a complete 
unit, the sides 16-gauge galvanized 
steel reinforced and gang punched in 
holding jigs to assure proper match- 
ing of all holes. This method of 
punching holes plus close control of 
tolerance in the fabrication of 
LEMANCO hoppers, legs and brac- 
ing, pays dividends in the ease of 
assembly by your own labor or fa- 
vorite millwright. 


LEMANCO storage bins are de- 
signed to enable you, the feed mixer 
or feed manufacturer, to install with 
small labor cost bins of proper pitch 
and suitable capacity. The use of 


common wall construction in group- , 


ing two or more hoppers together 
reduces labor and material costs. 


You can save labor in operation by 
using LEMANCO bins with a 
LEMANCO weigh buggy or by fill- 
ing a weigh hopper with an auger, 
thus getting ingredients into mixer 
in less time with less labor. You can, 
also, use these same t bins as 


finished feed storage, either mounted _ 


on structural as an cverhead bulk 
load-out or, as many are doing, 
auger direct from the finished feed 
tank into the truck. 


You can order these bins with full 
assurance that they are rey built 
and can be easily erected by you or 


your contractor. If in measuring © 


your space you find the particular bin 
ty need is too high, the sides can 

¢ adjusted on special order to fit 
your requirements. Where augers are 
attached, the bins can be lowered al- 
lowing you to add additional height 
for greater capacity. 

The LEMANCO system is so flexi- 
ble in application that it is impos- 
sible to detail every possibility. If 
you have difficulty in fitting one of 
these bin arrangements in your mill 
space or storage area, a phone call to 
our engineering department may 
assist you. 

Write or telephone today for price 
list. Shipment can be made promptly. 


LEACH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


P.0. BOX 1018 PHONE Liberty 7-6472 
GADSOEN, ALABAMA. 


Capacity _._____ 24.36 tons 
Shipping wt. __.. 5672 Ibs. 
12°-0” 
1B 181282-84 
Capacity 36.36 tons 
Shipping wt. ____ 7019 Ibs 
17°-8” 
12’-0” 
18’-0/”2" 


& 18 6682-42 
Capacity _..___ _ 4.06 tons 
& Shipping wt. ____ 1547 Ibs. 
6°.4° 
14°-10¥" 
1B 6682-84 
2 Shipping wt. ___. 1863 Ibs. 
Width 6'-4" 


Shipping wt 2564 Ibs 

Width 

Depth 

iB 12682-84 

Capacity 12.12 tons 

Shipping wt. 3123 Ibs. 
12’-0” 

Depth - 


The No. 6682 hopper has a mini- 
mum pitch of 60° and is additionally 
versatile in that it has a side draw or 
a corner draw base. This makes possi- 
ble a cluster of bins utilizing either 
draw to best suit your mill conditions. 


ADD BULK STORAGE 


TO YOUR FEED MILL 


WITH QUALITY 


PREFABRICATED STEEL BINS 


1B 14682-48 


Shipping wt. 


1B 141282-48 


Capacity _.____. 19.68 tons 
Shipping wt. ____ 3871 ibs. 
Height | 
1B 141282-96 

Capacity ___.___. 30.6 tons 
Shipping wt. __.. 5026 Ibs. 
Width 14°-0" 
12°-0” 


Height 19’-0%” 


i 7682-48 
Copacity 4.92 tons 
‘ Shipping wt. __.. 1608 Ibs 


Capacity 


IB 14682-96 

Capacity _.._.__.. 15.3 tons 
Shipping wt. __._. 3605 Ibs. 
14’.0” 


The No. 7682 hopper with its mini- 
mum 60° pitch and side draw is ex- 
tremely popular due to its larger ca- 
pacity. This hopper can be joined 
with the No. 6682 hopper under cer- 
tain conditions. 


1B 21682-96 

Capacity __.... 22.95 tons 
Shipping wt. ____ 4096 Ibs. 
20’-8" 
Depth 6'-4" 


Capacity 8.12 tons 
TA 
|| 
\ SAL \ 
| 
18 18682-42 
Capacity 12.18 tons 
Shipping wt. 2461 Ibs. i 12198348 
Bes H J Capacity 16.24 tons 
Depth | Shipping wt... 3840 Ibs. 
fk } \ Capacity 24.24 tons 
Depth 
4 1B 181282-42 
AG 
arti ATK | 
+ RAY 
<a 
| Capacity _______ 7.65 tons 
Shipping wt. 1878 Ibs. 
WAT Height 19’-0% 
L-T 296! bs. Width 20-8" 
| Height 15-44" Re Height 15 
| 
29.52 tons Aa | 
& KY wt. 5724 Ibs, | FY 
Vi Shipping wt. 7390 Ibs. 


*k The bin height shown 
on both pages includes 42- 
inch clearance under ro- 
tary gate. 


These bins are especially de- 
signed for use with weigh bug- 
gies and are adaptable where 
several hoppers are needed in 
limited space. 


The No. 5554 hopper has a 
minimum pitch of 45° in the 
back. The other three sides are 
60° or more. As the gate on this 
bin is manually operated, bridg- 
ing is a minor problem. Hoppers 
are all side draw. 


The No. 5564 hopper is avail- 
able as either a side or corner 
draw hopper. It has a minimum 
pitch of 60° on two sides and the 
other two are practically verti- 
cal. This hopper can be incorpo- 
rated in a cluster with the No. 
5554 where it is advantageous to 
do so, keeping in mind that the 
No. 5564 hopper is approximately 
10” lower than the No. 5554. The 
60° pitch and the corner draw 
practically insure flow of any 
type ingredient. 


The LEMANCO weigh buggy 
comes in two sizes: Model 890, 
ey 890 lbs. @ 40 Ibs. per 
cubic foot and Model 1280, ca- 
pacity 1280 lbs. @ 40 Ibs. per 
cubic foot. The scale capacity on 
each is 1300 lbs. The low scale 
post permits the LEMANCO 
weigh buggy to be pushed under 
a cluster of bins to the second or 
third row of hoppers. 


Write for prices. 


1B 5554-48 
iB 10554-48 
sen ~------~ 3% tons Capacity 6% tons 
5’.3" Width _____ 10 
Height --- 12-10 *Height 12’-10° 
1B 5554-96 IB 10554-96 
. 5 tons Capacity 
Shipping wt. —_ 1200 Ibs. Shippina wt 
5-3" Width 
Depth 
1B 15554-48 
Capacity 10 tons 
Shipping wt. 2300 Ibs. 
Wi 
_ 
*Height 
1B 15554-96 
Capacity __ 15 tons i 
Shipping wt. 2800 Ibs. || 
NK 
These LEMANCO bins, with 1B 151054-48 
their common wall construction, Capacity - 204% tons 
and either one or two tiers of tg hn ee 
sides, can fit into most any feed Depth ___ ~ 10°-0” 
mill to give safe, economical bulk *Height 12'-10" | 
storage of feed and ingredients. 1B 151054-96 
Their open top permits ease of Copacity 39 tons 
checking contents and filling to Shipping wt 4400 Ibs 
Width ___- 
capacity. Depth 10'-0" 
The various LEMANCO bin “Height 16'-6 


sizes make it possible to fit addi- 
tional bulk storage into your mill 
quickly, easily, and economically, 
using less floor space. 


Mobile mill operators are find- 
ing additional use for their equip- 
ment by using LEMANCO stor- 
age bins with a portable auger. 


Write or telephone today for prices and other information. 
Shipment can be made prompfttly. 


LEACH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


TELEPHONE Liberty 7-472 
GADSDEN, ALABAMA 


P.0. BOX 1010 


IB 5564-48 
3% tons 
Shipping wt. 1100 Ibs. 
5’-3" 

13’-8” 
IB 5564-96 

Shipping wt. 1250ibs 
Width 


Capocity 6% tons 
Shipping wt. __.__ 1950 Ibs. 
IB 10564-96 
10 tons Copachty 
\ Shipping wt. 2100 Ibs. wt. 
‘ 10’-0" Width 


1B 101064-48 
Capacity 13% tons 

Shipping wt. _... 3200 Ibs. 

10°-0” 

IB 101064-96 
Capacity ________ 20 tons | 
Shipping wt. ___. 3400 Ibs. 

10’-0” 


Capacity 

| Shipping wt. 
» Width ____ 
*Height __ 
1B 151064-96 
Capacity 


| Width 
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Economics 


Caged 


By B. E. Williamson 
Louisiana State University 


Some of the high points of this 
subject are: | 

(1) Whatever system is used for 
culling, the poultryman faces the pos- | 
sibility of making two errors. (a) He | 
may cull a bird too early, before her | 
potential production is reached; that | 


is, he may cull a good layer, or (b) 


of Culling 


Layers 


he may cull too late, thus wasting 
both feed and cage space. 

Theoretically, there is a time, for 
each layer, at which her exclusion by 
culling would contribute toward the 
greatest net profit to the flock. 

(2) Accurate prediction of future 
lay is the main hindrance to culling 
caged layers. 


TABLE 1. Predicting Future Lay from Past Production 


Selected rates of 
lay during third month 


0 45 
7 8.5 
14 12.6 
21 16.6 
28 20.6 


*"We are 95% sure that birds in this group would not exceed this number of eggs. 


Average monthly pro- 
duction for next six months 


Rate of production 
exceeded by only 5% of layers* 


9.3 
13.3 
17.4 
21.4 
25.4 


TABLE 2. Eggs Required per Four-Week Period to Cover Feed Cost of 
Layers at Various Prices of Eggs and Feed* 


—Price of eggs 


Feed costs per cwt. ($) 


(per doz.) (per eag) 3.00 3.25 3.50 3.75 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.75 
Number of eggs required 
25 2.08 10.8 1.7 12.6 13.5 14.4 15.3 16.2 W 
30 2.50 9.0 9.8 10.5 11.3 12.0 12.8 13.5 14.2 
35 2.92 7.7 8.3 9.0 9.4 10.3 10.9 he 12.2 
40 3.33 6.8 7.3 7.9 8.4 9.0 94 10.1 10.7 
45 3.75 6.0 6.5 7.0 7.5 8.0 85 9.0 95 
50 4.17 5.4 5.8 63 6.7 7.2 7.4 8.1 85 


*Assuming 7.5 Ib. of feed consumed per bird per 28-day period. 


(3) Although there is a fairly good 
relationship between one month's 
production and future lay, the rela- 
tionship is not one-to-one. That is, we 
cannot say that birds laying 10 eggs 
in a month will average 10 eggs the 
next month or following months. For 
below average rates of lay, the future 
rate would have to be adjusted up. 
For above average rates of lay, the 
predicted future rate of lay would 
have to be adjusted down. (This 
statement is based on data correlat- 
ing the third month’s production with 
the next six months and seems to be 
logical.) See Table 1. 

(4) Since the production of an in- 
dividual layer will vary throughout 
the season, we must lower the num- 
ber of eggs a bird must lay to stay 
in the flock. For example, if we want 
to be 95% sure we are not culling a 
good layer, we must lower the eggs 
per month figure that we use to cull 
by three or four eggs. 

(5) If a layer is not expected to 
pay for feed cost, she should be culled 
even if the cage must be left empty. 
See Table 2. 


(6) Any bird expected to show a 


“profit” over feed cost would be 


EDITOR'S NOTE: What are 
some of the economic factors to con- 
sider in determining whether or when 
to cull layers? Some answers are pro- 
vided in the accompanying article, 
which is from a presentation at the 
Texas Cage Clinic at Texas A&M 
College, College Station. The author 
is an agricultural economist at Loui- 
siana State University, Baton Rouge. 


culled only when this “profit” is ex- 
pected to be greater by replacing the 
old layer with a new one. This deci- 
sion hinges on the likelihood of the 
new layer paying the replacement 
differential (cost of replacement mi- 
nus salvage value of cull) and still 
earning a larger profit than the old 
layer would have made. See Table 3. 

The required number of eggs to pay 
this differential can be regarded as a 
“replacement handicap.” The new 
bird will need to out-produce the old 
bird by more than the number of 
eggs used as a “replacement handi- 
cap” in order to increase profits by 
culling the old bird and replacing her 
with a new layer. 


TABLE 3. Number of Eggs per Month That New Bird Must Lay Over Old 


Bird to Break Even at Various Egg Prices and Replacement Differential* 
Replacement Average replace- 
differentials? ment cost per ———_£gg price (cents per doz.) 
($ per bird) month (cents) 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 
Number of eggs 
1.00 8.3 5.0 3.3 2.5 2.0 1.7 1.4 1.2 
1.25 10.4 6.2 4.2 3.1 2.5 2.1 1.8 14 
1.50 12.5 7.5 5.0 3.8 3.0 25 2.1 1.9 
1.75 14.6 8.7 5.8 44 3.5 2.9 2.5 2.2 
2.00 16.7 9.9 6.7 5.0 4.0 3.3 2.9 2.5 


*Assume equal prices of eggs produced by old and new bird amd 12 months length of lay for 


new bird. 


*Replacement cost minus receipt from sale of culled layer. 
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"It's really good feed ... | just don't 


know how to sell!" 


California Hay Group 
Shifts Personnel 


STOCKTON, CAL. 
quin Valley Hay Growers Assn. an- 
nounced changes in management per- 
sonnel at its 2lst annual member- 
ship meeting held at the Waterloo 
Gun Club near Stockton. Former 
manager W. E. Straight was named 
executive vice president, and S. K 
Neal, former sales manager, was ap- 
pointed manager. Both have served 
this association since its inception 
at Stockton in April, 1940 


| 


The formation of two new districts | 


Sacramento Valley was also 
400 members pres- 
be un- 


in the 
revealed to the 
ent. The new districts will 
der the managership of R. L. Cary, 
formerly branch manager at West- 
ley, who will be assisted by C. F 
Walter. Offices have been established 
at Woodland and Clarksburg to han- 
dle the marketing of the alfalfa pro- 
duced from an additional 10,000 acres 
in this area 


The annual manager’s report re- 
vealed that 214,722 tons of hay, al- 
falfa meal and pellets were mar- 


keted during the past season with 
a sales volume amounting to $6 mil 
lion. Membership increased from 557 
in 1960 to 665 members, represent- 
ing a total of 48,600 acres in al- 
falfa production. A potential yield 
of 300,000 tons is expected for the 
1961 season, making this group the 
largest hay marketing association in 
the world. Since 1940 a total of 2,- 
455,597 tons of hay, alfalfa meal 
and pellets have been marketed. 

Plans are now being completed for 
the construction of an additional 
1,400 sq. ft. of office space at the 
Tracy headquarters, located on East 
Highway 50. 


Rules Mill 


MADISON, 
jury ruled here recently that 574 pig- 
lets and 40 sows died on a Waunakee 
farm in 1959 because of a feed mix, 


and awarded the farm operators dam- | 


ages totaling $7,500. 


WIS —A circuit court | 


Mathew and Allen Hellenbrand, the | 
farm operators, claimed that the mix, | 


purchased from Victor Bowar, Cross 
Plains, operator of Bowar’s Feed Mill, 
was fed to the sows prior to their 
farrowing in order to boost 


their | 


milk supply, and that because of the | 


mix the sows and piglets died. 

The jury’s award verdict was 
against Mr. Bowar; the I. D. O. Feed 
& Supply Corp., Madison, the firm 
from which he bought the mix, and 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Milwau- 


kee, wholesale distributor of the Mis- | 


souri-manufactured product. 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K, CLOFINE, Inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 


Feed Grain Bill Effects 


HELENA, MONT. — Gene Etchart 
of Glasgow, chairman of the Montana 
Chamber of Commerce agricultural 
committee, said the new federal feed 
grain bill may have adverse effects 
on the budding Montana livestock 
feeding industry. 

He made the statement after a 
meeting of the committee in Great 
Falls. A major objective of the com- 
mittee is development of livestock 
feeding in the state. 


Purchases Plane 


SABETHA, KANSAS—In order to 
better serve the needs of its custom- 
ers, Wenger Mixer Manufacturing, 
Sabetha, has purchased a four place 
Beechcraft Bonanza. 

Wenger plans that this aircraft will 
be used in transporting its customers 
to the manufacturing plant and pilot 
plant at Sabetha, in sales work, and 
where necessary will be used by 
Wenger’s field service department. 
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in bulk, grind-mixing. 2. Experienced 
engineering help. 3. Help in arranging 
financing. 4. Backing of trained sales 


Build for the future with Ful-O-Pep’s 
e 5-point bulk and grind-mixing program: 
and service men. 5. Complete line of 
research-built farm-proved concentrates. 
Ful-O-Pep! 
9 
WRITE: 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


1. Unsurpassed experience and know-how 
Ful-O-Pep Sales Manager, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


THE PROGRESSIVE MILL NEEDS BOTH 
ATTRITION AND HAMMER MILLS FOR GRINDING 


Sprout-Waldron gives you the sure way to produce and control today’s 
wide range of grinds for best feed formulation and pelleting results. 


Granular grind, soft grind or pulve rization may be needed to impart the 
best characteristics to your various feeds, or to get the best results from 
your pellet mills. Each type of grinder has features that make it better 
for certain products and quality of grind. 


If your requirements involve large capacity grinding of small grains 
especially suited to pellet formulations, nothing can compare with the 
soft grind of the attrition mill. 


For a general purpose mill, where products ranging from ear corn to oats 
must be ground from extremely coarse to very fine, and frequent screen 
changes are essential, the hammer mill has many outstanding advantages, 


You'll find it will pay you to confer with Sprout-Waldron on your 
grinding requirements. Sprout-Waldron offers you both attrition and 
hammer mills of proved dependability. Write for bulletins 144 and 114A. 


SPROUT, WALDRON 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA, 


SINCE 1866 


BULK TRUCKS FEED DRESSERS 


ad SPROUT-WALDRON OFFERS YOU AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF FEED MILLING EQUIPMENT 


PELLET MILLS 


MIXERS PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 


ROLLER MILLS 


CUTTERS 
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‘Feed Dealer Needs All Money 


Management Devices Available’ 


MUSCATINE, IOWA — “Proper fi- 
nancial management may well make 
the difference between success and 
failure of your 
feed business dur- 
ing the next 10 
years,” F.C. Hock- 
ing, treasurer of 
Kent Feeds, Inc. 
told the firm's 
dealers recently 
in Kent Trade 
Trends, a publica- 
tion for the firm’s 
dealers. “As we 
enter this period 
of the '60’s,” Mr. 
“jt is becoming more 
dealers 


F. ©, Hocking 


Hocking said, 
and more evident that all 


should thoroughly review their finan- 
cial statements and their present and 
future financial condition and prac- 
tices. Inadequate financial statements 
issued once a year, slipshod bookkeep- 
ing practices and the lack of full and 
complete analysis of every statement 
have no place in the business world 
today.” 

“Today's feed dealer,” Mr. Hock- 
ing continued, “needs to use every 
money management device available 
if he expects to be very successful 
in building a financially sound busi- 
ness. He should, if he is not already 
doing so, have his accountant give 
him a source and application of work- 
ing capital statement. Such a state- 
ment shows him where his money is 


coming from and where it is being 
used.” In addition, every successful 
feed dealer should become familiar 
with budgets and cash flow projec- 
tions, according to Mr. Hocking. 
“Many dealers,” Mr. Hocking said, 
“are familiar with budgeting, but 
very few use it as an actual profit 
planning tool. Budgeting means mak- 
ing a reasonable estimate in advance 
of income, and planning expenses that 
will correlate or fit with the planned 
income. During the following years, 
every effort must be made to make 
the estimates become a reality. Cash 
projections or cash flow charts are 
very similar to budgets in that they 
provide for planning money receipts 
and needs in advance on paper. These 
projections show whether more or 
less money is needed in accounts re- 
ceivable, in inventories, fixed assets, 
etc. 

“These statements, as supplied by 
his accountant,” Mr. Hocking added, 
“enable the dealer to face more real- 
istically the question as to whether or 


“moRTON SALT 


my 


LIKE HAVING A SALT AND TRACE MINERAL LABORATORY 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD! 


When you dea! with Morton Salt Company, your ques- 
tions about salt and trace mineral nutrition will be 
answered quickly and correctly—by specialists with 
a background of more than 30 years experience in 


studying and evaluating salt and trace mineral re- 


quirements for formula feeds. 


Morton's continuous study and testing program, 
combined with rigid quality controls, also assures 
you mixing salts that give optimum results in your 
feeds. As a Morton customer, you know the best in 
scientific manpower, technical facilities and modern 
production methods are always working for you. 

In addition to technical help on salt and trace min- 
erals for formula feeds, Morton offers a complete line 


of Mixing Salts —Multi-Purpose, Swine ana Poultry 
Mixing. And Morton Mixing Salts are available any- 
where in the country. For more information, ask a 
Morton representative, or write: 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. F-5, 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


not his funds are becoming tied up in 
accounts receivable, inventories, fixed 
assets, etc., or whether too much is 
being taken out of the business in 
personal withdrawals. They also en- 
able you to determine whether a fixed 
asset expansion plan is feasible. 


Cash-Poor Dealers 


“There are all too many of our 
dealers,” Mr. Hocking continued, 
“with adequate net worth, who are 
cash-poor as a result of failing to 
work out an operating budget or cash 
flow chart that would bring to light 
the money needs in the period ahead. 

“As all feed dealers know,” Mr. 
Hocking added, “the feed dealer usu- 
ally is at the bottom of the pay list. 

“Paying for new cars, mechaniza- 
tion of farms, new furniture, modern- 
ization of farm homes, etc., usually 
comes first and the feed dealer can 
wait. Thus, it becomes doubly impor- 
tant that all feed dealers adopt a 
realistic credit policy and program. 

“Feed dealers,” according to Mr. 
Hocking, “should do some soul search- 
ing and ask themselves some ques- 
tions such as: What are my accounts 
receivable really worth? What does 
‘cash’ mean to me and my custom- 
ers? 15 days? 60 days? Do I give a 
cash discount to encourage cash busi- 
ness? Do I have a service charge on 
delinquent accounts, and is my serv- 
ice charge high enough to encourage 
my customers to borrow from the lo- 
cal bank instead of me? Do I actu- 
ally make any profit on a sale when 
I have to wait six months for pay- 
ment?” 

At Kent dealer meetings during the 
past year, in view of the present eco- 
nomic conditions, Mr. Hocking says 
he has strongly recommended that 
all dealers adopt programs of aging 
their accounts and improving the col- 
lection of accounts receivable by: 

(1) Adopting written credit poli- 
cies and tightening existing ones. 
Make certain every customer knows 
exactly what your credit policy is. 

(2) Check all available credit 
sources on present and prospective 
customers. By having this informa- 
tion on file, you can forestall some 
credit problems that might arise with 
prospects. 

(3) Use the Kent Feeds finance 
plan when customers require longer 
credit terms. 

(4) Ask for your money. You'll be 
surprised at how much money will 
come in if you will just explain to 
your customers that you need it. 
Take security in the form of chattel 
and real estate mortgages on past 
due accounts. 

“The ’60’s,” he said, “promise to be 
an era of expanding business, but only 
for those dealers who adopt a sound 
money-management program.” 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


OISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE tor 


URE A. 
(Grace) 


“Micro-prilled”™ low cost 


The leading urea 
source of non-protem nitrogen. Contains 
minimum of 42% nitrogen. in free-flow- 
ing, non-caking form. 


1315-17 WALNUT STREET 


| Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
L- < 4 1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 
Fresno, California 
PLANT: Hope, Indiana 
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Set Sorghum County, 
Terminal Supports 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
1961-crop grain sorghum county and 
terminal support rates. 

These rates are based on the na- 
tional average support price an- 
nounced March 22 at $1.93 cwt. for 
1961-crop grain sorghum grading No. 
2 or better. The national average sup- 
port for the 1960 crop was $1.52 cwt. 

The method followed in determin- 
ing individual county and terminal 
rates is the same as that used in 
setting rates in previous years. While 
the national average support price is 


41¢ ewt. higher for 1961 than for 
1960, terminal rate increases range 
from 39 to 42¢ cwt. to reflect changes 
in market price relationships and ad- 
justments for freight changes. 

For most producing areas, as in 
the past, county support rates reflect 
terminal rates less the freight and 
handling charges needed to get the 
grain sorghum to terminal markets. 


AG PUBLISHER DIES 

NAPERVILLE, ILL.—Mark W. 
Pickell, 63, Naperville, publisher of 
Pickell & Son Market Bulletin, a 
grain and livestock paper, and the 
Seale Journal, weights and measures 
trade publication, died recently in 
Copley Memorial Hospital, Aurora. 
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LI CKSTRAP MOLASSES 


T CO., INC. 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


Big capacity, 
low cost 
working bins 


Big capacity Butler Stor-O-Matic tanks 

make it easy to segregate, grade, store and 

handle large volumes of grain in a mini- 
mum of space...with a minimum of labor 

and handling equipment. 

Complete with hopper bottoms and op- 

tional discharge augers, they make ideal 

working bins. And, when equipped with 

Butler aeration systems, Stor-O-Matics are 

ideal grain storage tanks. 

Butler all-steel, weather and vermin- | 
tight construction keeps grain clean, dry 
and bright. Maintenance and insurance 
rates are low. And, Butler mass-production 
economies bring you these tanks at a low 
cost-per-bushel. 

Individual tanks are available in capac- 
ities from 5,845 to 9,242 bushels. Or, 
complete Stor-O-Matic centers offering 
everything you need for a complete grain 
handling service can be tailored to fit your 
exact needs. 


For complete details on Butler Stor-O-Matic 
| tanks, contact your feed manufacturer 
or write directly to us. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. . 902 Sixth Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California . 1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


4@ 


MFRS. OF EQUIPMENT FOR FARMING, TRANSPORTATION, BULK STORAGE, OUTDOOR ADVERTISING * METAL BUILDINGS «+ PLASTIC PANELS * CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 
Factories at Kansas City, Missouri + Mi polis, Mi ta * Galesburg, Illinois * Richmond, California + Birmingham, Alabama + Houston, Texas * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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CYANAMID 


HELPS YOU SELL 


MORE CATTLE FEED 
WITH A COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM 


Important part of this program is a well-fortified 
creep feed containing Aureomycin. 
Feed manufacturers, offering such a feed, stand to build 
sales as cattle raisers increase dollar returns. 


Creep feeding beef calves is a prac- 
tice which is steadily growing in 
favor. 

Many calves don’t get enough 
nourishment from milk and pasture 


This folder describes the step-by- 
step Coordinated Feed-Health Pro- 
gram for a beef cow-calf operation. 
It is for distribution to your cus- 
tomers. If you need extra copies, see 
your Cyanamid representative or 
write direct to Cyanamid. 


to realize their growth potential. 

They need something else to supply 

nutritional body builders. 

Progressive feed manufac- 
turers, serving the ranch areas, have 
met this need with well-fortified, 
ranch-proved creep feeds. And they 
have made these feeds produce even 
more by incorporating AUREOMYCIN®, 

When your creep feeds contain 

AUREOMYCIN, these are the advan- 

tages gained by your cattle raisers: 

1. Prevention of scours due to bac- 
teria, foot rot and respiratory 
infections. 

2. Greater growth gains and im- 
proved feed efficiency. Weight 
losses minimized during poor 
grass periods. 

8. Less set-back at weaning, more 
uniform calves at weaning. 

4. Stronger, growthier, upgraded 
calves when you sell. 

5. Cows are not suckled down and 
are in better condition for over- 
wintering. 

Controlled creep feeding experi- 

ments with AUREOMYCIN, under typi- 

cal ranch conditions, have shown 
excellent results: 
In a Nebraska trial, calves fed 


AUREOMYCIN grew 214%4% bigger 
with an 18% improvement in feed 
efficiency. 

In an Oklahoma trial, calves fed 
AUREOMYCIN were 54.4 pounds per 
head heavier, brought $11.53 more 
income per head. 

In a Colorado trial, calves fed 
AUREOMYCIN grew 35142% more, with 
a 26% improvement in feed efficiency. 

Recommend complete 

Feed-Health Program 
Your creep feed containing AUREO- 
MYCIN is an important step in a 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program 
for a beef cow-calf operation. The 
entire, step-by-step program is de- 
scribed in detail in the advertise- 
ment for cattle raisers reproduced 
on the opposite page. 

Cyanamid’s Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program is sound, practical, 
proved. Producers will find it easy 
to follow, profit-returning. Feed 
manufacturers and dealers will find 
it an effective new business builder. 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 20, 
N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark for 
chlortetracycline. 


Your prospective customers are reading the 
advertisement shown here. It appears in 
leading cattle papers. 4,922,000 impressions! 
These customers are also listening to well- 
known Farm Directors tell the benefits of 
this Coordinated Feed-Health Program on 
40 radio stations throughout the country. 
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HOW TO 
RAISE MORE 


QUALITY CALVES THAT 


BUYERS PREFER 


Increase your chances of a bigger calf crop 
and growthy market calves. Follow this 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program with Aureomycin 
in formula feeds, and Cyanamid vaccines. 


Dollar returns from a cow-calf oper- 
ation depend on a program geared to 
keep disease out of the herd—before 
calving and all through the calf- 
growing period. 

This means following good man- 
agement practices. It means proper 
feeding at all stages of production. 
It means checking with your veteri- 
narian — regularly. It means main- 
taining a routine vaccination sched- 
ule to meet disease problems in your 
area. It means seeking the advice of 
your agricultural college, extension 
agent or service man. Such a step- 
by-step program is practical, sound 
— and it pays off. 

For instance: many ranchers 
know that extra returns can be 
gained by feeding, not just protein, 
but fortified range cubes to winter- 


CYANAMID SERVES 


ing animals. Protein plus vitamin A 
plus minerals plus AUREOMYCIN® 
help cattle resist infection due to 
winter stresses and come through 
strong and vigorous. 

These same ranchers have 
learned that creep feeding calves 
with AUREOMYCIN not only puts on 
fast gains but builds strong, 
growthy calves. 

When you follow the Cyanamid 
Feed-Health Program described be- 
low you take the systematic steps 
needed to knock out disease — and 
send more stocker and feeder calves 
to satisfied buyers. Talk to your 


feed man. Ask him for the special 
folder that describes, in detail, the 
feed-health program for a cow-calf 
operation, or write direct to: Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 


THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


=» 


tural Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyana- 
mid Company's trademark for chlor- 
tetracycline. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containin 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


1. How to get more strong, healthy calves. 
Feed range cubes containing AUREOMYCIN to win- 
tering cows. Cows stay healthier, are better able to 
drop sturdy calves and support them to weaning. 
Vaccinate with CARBOz00® for anthrax; with Clos- 
tridium Hemolyticum Bacterin for red water; with 
LEBAC® for leptospirosis. 


4. Creep feed ene for low-cost gains, 
At four weeks of age, put calves on creep feeds that 
provide 70 mg. of AUREOMYCIN per head per day. 
This feed gives calves stamina to resist disease, 
helps prevent scours and foot rot, protects calves 
through stresses, assures top calves with extra 
weight and bloom. 


2. Better maintenance for wintering calves and 
yearlings. When you feed range cubes that pro- 
vide 70 mg. of AUREOMYCIN per head per day, your 
over-wintering calves resist stresses, stay healthy 
and put on more growth per dollar invested. Your 
replacement heifers develop soundly, reach strong, 
vigorous maturity earlier. 


5. Vaccinate to prevent these costly diseases, 
To prevent blackleg, malignant edema and ship- 
ping fever, vaccinate calves with TRI-BAC® at 4 to 
6 months of age; with CARBOZOO to prevent 
anthrax; with LEBAC to prevent leptospirosis; with 
Clostridium Hemolyticum Bacterin to prevent red 
water disease, 


3. stock thriving in opring and 
Feed a pasture supplement that supplies 70 mg. of 
AUREOMYCIN to prevent foot rot. Reduce pink-eye 
problems with AUREOMYCIN Powder or SULMET® 
Emulsion. If needed to prevent anaplasmosis, pro- 
vide a feed that supplies 0.56 mg. of AUREOMYCIN 
per pound of body weight daily. 


6. Market more quality calves. When you follow 
the Cyanamid Feed-Health Program outlined here, 
step-by-step, your cow-calf operation benefits all 
the way. You'll send more top-quality animals to 
market — maintain your reputation as a raiser of 
fast-starting, good-doing stockers and feeders. 


: 
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Egq Technology Study 


Use of Overwrapping Films 


By F. A. Gardner and H. V. Courtenay 
Texas A&M College 


About two years ago, several egg 
wholesalers in Texas offered to the 
consumer a rather new egg packag- 
ing concept: a standard dozen eggs 
over-wrapped with a waxed paper 
film. Since that time, the use of egg 
carton overwrapping films has grown 
tremendously, not only in Texas, but 
in all other parts of the country as 
well. 

To answer some of the many ques- 
tions that have arisen concerning the 
egg quality retention attributes of 
several of the commercially used 
overwrapping films, a summary of the 
results of an experiment set up in 
1960 is presented in Table 1. 

These results indicate that all of 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from a talk given 
at the 1961 Cage Clinic of the poul- 
try science department of Texas 
A&M College by F. A. Gardner and 
H. V. Courtenay. 


the films tested were able to reduce 
the loss in egg quality that is nor- 
mally associated with short storage 
periods. It can be generally stated 
that the efficiency of an overwrapping 
film, as measured by its effect on in- 
terior egg quality, is directly related 
to its ability to retard the loss of CO, 


from the eggs. Those films which 
minimize the loss of CO, from the 
eggs will also minimize the loss of 
interior quality of the eggs. 

Another consideration in overwrap- 
ping eggs concerns the consumer ac- 
ceptance of the product. During Sep- 
tember, 1960, we conducted a retail 
store test in four Houston supermar- 
kets together with a consumer sur- 
vey of almost 400 egg purchasers con- 
tacted in these four supermarkets. 
Cellophane wrapped cartons of eggs 
were displayed in each store side by 
side with unwrapped cartons of eggs 
without any price differential for the 
overwrapping. 

The consumers contacted rated the 
overwrapped eggs significantly better 
than the unwrapped eggs in general 
package appearance and in safety 
and convenience in transporting the 
product. There was very little differ- 
ence in the ratings given the over- 
wrapped and the unwrapped eggs for 
the following characteristics: (1) con- 
fidence in quality and cleanliness of 
the eggs; (2) ease of handling and 


MEMO TO THE SMALLER 
FEED MANUFACTURER 


IF YOU'RE THINKING ABOUT A SINGLE, 
SMALL PRODUCTION UNIT, ECONOMICAL 
TO INSTALL AND OPERATE, THE CPM 
MASTER MODEL PELLET MILL FOR UN- 
DER $4,200* MAY BE JUST YOUR SIZE 


CPM makes all sizes of pellet mills for every requirement, with 
the Master Model specially designed and priced for the 


smaller operator. It delivers up to 3/2 tons of top quality peliets per 
hour, at lowest cost. Any size or shape. So if you are thinking of 
pelleting, think CPM—and save. Your phone call or letter will bring 
full information. 


A 30 HP unit, complete with base, die and all electrical, ready to run, FOB 
San Francisco. Every pellet mill installation also requires certain necessary 
auxiliary equipment. CPM sales representatives are ready to assist you in 
the planning, /ayout, startup and any future service needs toward the most 
efficient, day-in day-out operation of your CPM equipment. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


bh eD 


Soles & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen * Albany * Atlanta * Col P * Denver * Fort Worth 
Los Angeles * ‘Mexico City * Minneapolis * Nashville * Oklahome City * Omaha * Richmond © Seattle * St. Louis 
Toronto * Winnipeg * Also manufactured, sold ond serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England ond Sydney. Australia 


Quality 
Depreciation 
Treatment Constant*® 
—13.7 
Waxed paper overwrap ........ 
Cellophane overwrap .......... — 8.7 
CryOVac overwrap ............ — 56 


*Quality Depreciation Constants represent 
the Haugh Unit change during a 10-day stor- 
age period. 


TABLE 2. Houston Respondents’ Opinions 
Regarding Egg Cartons Wrapped 


Percentage of 
Reason respondents 


Cleaner, more sanitary, keeps others 


More secure and safe ............ 1? 
Fresher, better—like fancy grade... i 
Wrapping makes no difference ..... 12 


Hard to open —like to look into 

Other unfavorable comments ....... 3 

Don't know or no response ......... 18 


opening the cartons; (3) appearance 
of yolks; (4) appearance of white; 
(5) flavor; (6) freshness, and (7) the 
over-all quality of the eggs. 

When these same consumers were 
confronted with imprompt : projective 
type questions concerning over- 
wrapped eggs, a majority indicated 
that they thought overwrapped eggs 
were of better quality, fresher and 
more sanitary than unwrapped eggs 
(see Table 2). 

About one half of the consumers 
who had purchased overwrapped eggs 
and about one third of those who had 
purchased unwrapped eggs said that 
the overwrapped eggs were worth a 
few cents per dozen more than the 
unwrapped eggs. 


Cottonseed Support 
Provisions Outlined 


WASHINGTON—Price support op- 
erations for 1961-crop cottonseed, as 
for previous crops, will be provided 
through loans to producers on farm- 
stored cottonseed and purchase of 
cottonseed from producers and partic- 
ipating ginners, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture announced. 

Loans will be available from the 
earliest date of ginning through Jan. 
31, 1962. Loans will mature March 1, 
1962, or may be called earlier. Pur- 
chases. from producers and ginners 
will be made from the earliest date 
of ginning through Feb. 28, 1962. 

As announced March 22, the loan 
rate will be $49 per gross ton of eli- 
gibie cottonseed. The settlement rate 
for loan cottonseed delivered to COC 
will be $49 per ton basis grade (100) 
with appropriate premiums and dis- 
counts for cottonseed grading above 
or below this grade. No loans will be 
made on cottonseed containing more 
than 11% moisture and no loans will 
be made in areas where damage haz- 
ards do not warrant making loans. 

In areas where nonparticipation by 
ginners makes it necessary, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. will purchase eli- 
gible cottonseed from producers at 
$45 per ton basis grade. (100) with 
appropriate premiums and discounts 
for cottonseed grading above or be- 
low this grade. Under an open offer 
to be announced later, CCC will pur- 
chase cottonseed from participating 
ginners at $49 per ton basis grade 
(100) with appropriate premiums and 
discounts for cottonseed grading 
above or below. 


COLUMBIA 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Co. 


1007 Washington. St. louts, Mo 


| 
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_ THE 


HAS THE COMPLETE STABILITY 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


A FULL RANGE OF STABILITY...that’s what makes 
the new Stasimix E your most valuable supplemental source 
of vitamin E in the feeds you mix! 


Stapimix E is stable in both animal and poultry feeds, even 
when stored for long periods of time . ... stable when exposed 
to wide ranges of temperature and humidity . . . stable in 
pelleted feed . . . and stable in the presence of minerals. A 
most complete range of stability for milling use. 


Stapimix E is free flowing. The vitamin E beadlets in 
StaBimix E are given a protective coating of readily-digest- 
ible materials. 


StaBimix E remains in uniform distribution in a mixed feed 

.. will not arch in bins, hoppers or mechanical feeders. 
Containing only dl-alpha tocophery] acetate as a vitamin E 
source, STaBimix E is fully active biologically. 


Because the vitamin E contained in Stasimix E is in an 
emulsified form, it is absorbed more rapidly than from the 
oil-solution forms. 


To meet the requirements of most feed manufacturers, 
STABIMIX E is conveniently packaged in two potencies: 
50,000 and 20,000 International Units per pound . . . each in 
50-lb. and 100-Ib. fiber drums with liner. 


For a quotation and complete information on StaBimix E or 
STABIMIX A, the Merck feed grade vitamin A, ask your Merck 
Feed Products Representative, or write: 

Merck Chemical Division. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


STABIMIX’E werck 


THE MOST STABLE VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT WK A 
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COTURNIX QUAIL for 


Avian Research 


“At a time when costs of both fundamental and applied avian 
research are ropidly increasing, the Coturnix Quail can sub- 
stantially reduce experimental expenditure, permitting greater 
efficiency. . . . The rapid rise in population of experimental 
Coturnix Quail in the U.S. during the past two years is indi- 
cation of the increasing role of Coturnix in avian research." 


By Dr. J. R. Howes and Dr. W. D. Ivey 
Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. 


INTRODUCTION—In the field of 
experimental medicine and the asso- 
ciated areas of fundamental biology, 
the white rat has played a valuable 
role as an experimental animal. In 
avian research no laboratory animal 
of similar character has been avail- 
able until recently. Although several 
species of birds have been suggested 
from time to time none has become 
generally acceptable for one reason 
or another. In 1959 Padgett and Ivey 
suggested that the Japanese variety 
of Coturnix Quail might prove of 
value in avian biology because of sev- 
eral advantages this species possessed 
over anything used previously. Since 
then the number of institutions and 
organizations using Coturnix Quail 
has increased rapidly and some Amer- 
ican institutions now possess several 
thousand. In addition to the use of 
Coturnix Quail in embryological stud- 
ies (Padgett, 1958, and Padgett and 
Ivey, 1960), several laboratories are 
using this species for endoctrinologi- 
cal, physiological, genetic, or germ- 
free studies. A number of reports 
have appeared in the popular press 
and abstracts in scientific journals 
(Wilson, et al., 1959 and Nagra and 
Meyer, 1959), but as yet few detailed 
papers have been published. Because 
of continued inquiries the authors 
here present additional information 
as to handling this bird on a large 
laboratory scale. 

Before describing 
Quail, however, reasons 


the Coturnix 
for its in- 


creasing popularity should be exam- 
ined. Coturnix are relatively inexpen- 
sive to maintain and 20 to 30 birds 


can be kept for the same cost as one 
chicken. This species may lay as early 


as 35 days and is usually in full lay | 


by 50 days of age. The Coturnix ap- 
pears to be hardy and disease resist- 
ant, and the space requirements are 
much less than those for poultry, 
some 10 or 12 quail being housed in 
the space required for every pullet. 
This all adds up to less expense and 
quicker and more efficient research. 
Experimental procedures can be effi- 
ciently tested with this gallinaceous 
bird and research results quickly con- 
firmed in chickens. 


THE COTURNIX SPECIES — In 
North America the word “quail” 
usually refers to the Bobwhite Quail, 
Colinus virginians, which has limited 
use as an experimental species. There 
are other indigenous quail in North 
America, such as the Californian 
Quail, Lophortyx californica, which 
has not been utilized other than in 
conservation work. Coturnix Quail, 
according to Peters (1934), occur in 
most parts of the world outside the 
American mainland. Moreau (1951) 
believes that Coturnix is one of the 
most widely dispersed of all gallina- 
ceous birds. The European Quail, Co- 
turnix coturnix coturnix, was released 
in the eastern U.S. and the Asiatic 
race, Coturnix coturnix japonica, 
was released on the Pacific Coast both 
in the 1870's and in the 1900-1925 pe- 
riod, but neither became established. 
In 1953 a Californian imported Co- 
turnix Quail from Japan, and in 1955 
the Missouri Conservation Commis- 
sion obtained 140 birds from this 


FIGURE 1—-Shown here are two-week-old, partially feathered Coturnix Quail 
chicks. Partial sexing is possible by three weeks of age, but there are some 
birds that defy definite sexing by this method, even when adults. The females 
may lay at 35 days of age, but the eggs are sometimes small and infertile. 


FIGURE 2—The adult female Coturnix Quail pictured here is identified by 
its white throat and gray and black speckled breast. Adult females are heavier 
than males, being 110-160 gm. as compared with 100-140 gm. for males. 


FIGURE 38—A brown throat and solid brown breast are characteristics of 
the adult male Coturnix Quail pictured here. When sexually active, the adult 
Coturnix may also be identified by a swelling dorsal and posterior to the 


cloaca. 


source for multiplication and release. 
Since that time the wildlife releases 
by Missouri and other states have 
been extensive, but because of the | 
failure of the Coturnix in 18 states | 
to adapt and settle as a game bird, 
use of this species for conservation 
work has ceased (Keeler, 1960). 

The Auburn stock of Coturnix 
Quail is a closed flock derived from 
the Missouri source. This strain has 
been used in embryological studies, 
and the population is now being ex- 
panded for physiological and nutri- 
tional investigations. The writers sug- 
gest that workers using Coturnix 
Quail obtain their material from an 
identifiable strain and from a reputa- 
ble organization if dependable results 
are to be obtained. This is all the 
more important when working with 
a species like Coturnix, which can 
emanate from such widely distributed 
geographical areas. The Asiatic race 
of Coturnix Quail has in some areas 
been domesticated for many genera- 
tions and selected for egg production. 
However, much of the information 
about Coturnix stems from natural- 
ists and conservationists. 


THE COTURNIX CHICK, ADULT, 
AND EGG—Young Coturnix are yel- 
lowish in appearance with stripes of 
brown and somewhat resemble tur- 
key poults except for size. The newly 
hatched chicks weigh some 5 or 6 gm., 
but grow rapidly during the first few 
days. After three days flight feathers 
begin to appear and the birds are 
fully feathered about four weeks of 
age. Those shown in Figure 1 are two 
weeks old and only partially feath- 
ered. Partial sexing is possible by 
three weeks of age, but there are 
some birds that defy definite sexing 
by this method, even when adults. 


The females are characterized by a 
white throat and a gray and black 
speckled breast, as shown in Figure 2. 
The males usually have a brown 
throat and invariably possess a solid 
brown breast (Figure 3), but when 
sexually active they also may be 
identified by a swelling dorsal and 
posterior to the cloaca. 

It is possible to obtain five genera- 
tions of birds per year rather than 
two generations as in the chicken. 
Although the females may lay at 35 
days of age, the eggs are sometimes 
small and infertile, especially if young 
males of equivalent age are used. It 
appears ahat the males take slightly 
longer to mature sexually and the 
early infertility of eggs might be 
overcome by using older males. Fer- 
tility and hatchability have usually 
improved by the time the birds are 
50 days old. However, both fertility 
and hatchability tend to vary with 
season, age of bird, etc., as in the 
domestic fowl. Coturnix females have 
been artificially inseminated and se- 
men collected from males by workers 
in California and Maryland who have 
produced Coturnix-chicken hybrids, 
nearly all of which were infertile, as 
might be expected. 

The eggs are mostly mottled brown 
on a smoky blue background, but 
considerable variation can occur in- 
cluding almost pure white (Figure 4). 
The eggs from mature females weigh 
approximately 9 gm. This is 7% of 
the body weight as compared to 3% 
for chicken eggs. Adult females are 
heavier than males, being 110-160 gm. 
as compared with 100-140 gm. for 
males. These birds will scalp them- 
selves by flying against the cage ceil- 
ing if spacious cages are provided. 
Colony units and individual laying 


FIGURE 4—Various color patterns are characteristic of Coturnix Quail eggs 
pictured here, that are compared with an egg of the Bobwhite Quail, right 
of center, and a medium large White Leghorn egg. The eggs from mature 
Coturnix females weigh approximately 9 gm., which is 7% of the body weight, 


as compared to 3% for chicken eggs. 
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cages have both been used success- 
fully. Often three females are kept | 
with one male in a colony unit to 
give consistent fertility. Even during 
molting the females continue to lay, 
although the rate of lay may be some- 
what impaired. It has been noticed 
at Auburn that birds in molt may 
continue to lay and that with 14 hours 
of daylight, Coturnix will lay up to 
250 eggs per bird annually. 


HATCHING AND BROODING — 
The hatching eggs are collected once 
per day from the Auburn pullorum- 
free flock of Coturnix and stored for 
one week under conditions suitable 
for chicken eggs. The eggs are then 
incubated in small racks that fit in- 
side the chicken egg trays of com- 
mercial incubators. The incubation 
period for Coturnix eggs under these 
conditions is 16% to 17% days. 

The chicks are brooded in chick 
starter batteries, paper being placed 
over the floor until the chicks are 
nearly one week old, since the usual 
floor mesh is too big. The brooder 
should also be kept in a heated room 
since young quail are more suscepti- 
ble to cold drafts than chicks. Brood- 


er management in general is the 
same as that for chicks, but care 


should be taken to prevent feed wast- 
age and possible drownings in the 
waterers. To minimize feed wastage 
the chicks are given mash or crum- 
bles in partially covered feeders that 
stand on a solid floor, thereby per- 
mitting the chicks to recover most of 
the scattered feed. To prevent the 
drowning of chicks during the first 


week, the base of the waterer is cov- 
ered with clean river pebbles. Size | 
one, style 4-1005 Monel metal wing | 


bands for day old Coturnix chicks and 
size six, style 4-1242 aluminum butt- 
end leg bands for adults, both as 
manufactured by the National Band | 
& Tag Co. of Newport, Ky., have been 
found successful 

DISEASE AND FEEDING PRO- 
GRAMS — Most persons who have 
raised Coturnix on any scale under 
sanitary conditions agree that Co- 
turnix are hardy and disease resist- 
ant. However, when Coturnix Quail 
are kept in close proximity to chick- 
ens, the quail should receive a simi- 
lar vaccination program to avoid out- 
breaks of Newcastle disease, bron- 
chitis, and fowl pox. Some workers 
have experienced cannibalism, but 
usually this is not a serious problem | 
and debeaking is not necessary. 

Commercial game 
been used successfully, as have com- 
mercial broiler and turkey feeds. 
Chicks may be started on mash with 
crumbles substituted at two weeks | 
of age, but some workers prefer to 
use crumbles from the start to mini- | 
mize feed wastage. 

Since Coturnix under natural con- | 
ditions prefer a high protein diet with | 
animal protein included (Schwartz 
and Schwartz), turkey broiler rations 
with extremely high protein levels 
might be more satisfactory. Protein 
levels of 28 and 30% are recommend- 
ed for feeding to quail by the Na- 
tional Research Council (1960), but 
it is believed that these findings re- 
late to Bobwhite Quail. The feed ef- 
ficiency for egg production is approx- 
imately the same for both the Cotur- 
nix and the better laying breeds of 
chickens, approximately 3 lb. of feed 
being consumed per pound of eggs 
produced. The broiler chicken, how- 
ever, is more efficient in respect to 
growth when compared with the un- 
selected Coturnix, the feed efficiency 
for growing quail being about 3 Ib. 
of feed per pound of gain. 

At a time when the costs of both 
fundamental and applied avian re- 
search are rapidly increasing, the Co- 
turnix Quail can substantially reduce 
experimental expenditure, thereby 
permitting greater efficiency. This 
species would be extremely valuable 
in the costly fields of population ge- 
netics and environmental physiology 
as well as other areas. The rapid rise 
in the population of experimental Co- 
turnix Quail in the U.S. during the 


rations have 


past two years is an indication of the 


increasing role of Coturnix in avian 
research. 
¥ ¥ 
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for — fast economical gains. The nutrient digesters in Ultra- 
Life PIG Y-Z, by promoting better utilization of feed ingredi- 
ents, help 
the most g 


with “ACCELERATED DIGESTIVE ACTION” 


A new concept in swine nutrition, Ultra-Life PIG 
Y-Z added to Your Brand Hog Feeds will mean in- 
creased volume of sales for you. The accelerated 
digestive action of PIG Y-Z in Your Brand Hog 
Feeds gives hog feeders just what they are looking 


pigs get a faster start. Put PIG Y-Z where it will do 
ood — in Your Brand Hog Feeds. The faster, more 
economical gains for your feeders will mean 
more sales for you. Write or call us now. 


Main Office end Plant - East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the country” s oldest and targest manufacturers of 
vitamin and trace mineral products. 


THE KRAFTPACKER 


If your product can be packaged in a multiwall bag 
— we'll make the Kraftpacker to fill your bags — 
and we’ll make the bags to fit your product! Our 


lets you package 

cattle cubes like these 
AND ALL OTHER TYPES OF PELLETED FEEDS 
with an accuracy of 
40z.+ or- 

WITHOUT CRUMBLING 
WITHOUT BREAKING 


new 300,000 sq. ft. bag plant, close to our inte- 
grated paper mill, is equipped to produce every kind 
of multiwall bag used in feed packaging today! 


The Kraftpacker is the most versatile, most 
accurate high speed automatic packer im its 
price class. Standard models for 25 Ib. to 100 
lb. bags—and for 50 Ib. to 200 Ib. Special models 
for special uses. 

Hundreds of Kraftpackers are giving 


excellent service in 31 states and 
many foreign countries. 


We'll send you a brochure, of course . . . write 
Dept PF61 ... better yet, why not ask us to 
arrange for a free demonstration? 


Exclusive Sales Agents 
me MRAFT BAG ,,. 


of St. Marys Kraft Corp., Subsidiary of 


GILMAN PAPER COMPANY 


111 WEST SOTH ST., NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS 


400 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 6, 


i © We are interested in your 
Kraftpacker 


" 0) We are interested in 
i improving our bag. 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS. — 


| 


PRINCIPAL__ 


[Proouct MFD.__ 
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PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 


OYSTER SHELL 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a 
profit maker every month in every 
year. There's never a slack 
season. 


That's because poultrymen every- 
where depend on PILOT BRAND 
to help them get more eggs with 
stronger shells. 


Dealers, coast-to-coast, know that 
it pays to stock and promote 
PILOT BRAND, the largest-selling 
eggshell material in the world. 
You can always count on PILOT 
BRAND for quick, easy sales and 
good, steady profits. And we help 
you with consistent, hard-selling 
national advertising in leading 
farm and poultry publications and 
on more than 70 radio stations. 


Al 


iw 


Propet 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


HEART 


DISEASE 


HEALTH ENEMY 


HEART FUND 


To Invite 4,000 to 
lowa Feed Conference 
At ISU Sept. 22-23 


AMES—About 4,000 persons are 
to receive invitations to the Iowa 
Feed Conference to be held at Iowa 
State University Sept. 22-23, Dr. C. 
E. Summers, animal husbandman, an- 
nounced. 

In addition to those receiving in- 
dividual invitations by mail will be 
members of groups whose invitations 
will go through group channels. 
These will include county extension 
directors, vocational agriculture in- 
structors, veterinarians, feed manu- 
facturers and feed dealers. 

Sponsors of the conference are the 
Iowa Veterinary Medical Assn., West- 
ern Grain & Feed Assn., Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., and Iowa 
State University. 

Dr. Summers said the program will 
be built this year on an across-the- 
board approach to feeding. This will 
include an integrated consideration 
of the feeding, management and 
health programs for feeder cattle, 
dairy cattle, poultry and hogs. Pre- 
registrations will be received for the 
event. They may be sent to Dr. C. 
E. Summers, Curtiss Hall, Iowa State 
University, Ames, Iowa. 


27 Speakers 

Twenty-seven authorities from 
Midwest universities and the feed in- 
dustry will present discussions on 
livestock economics, production and 
health protection connected with 
livestock feeding. Development of 
meaty hogs will be discussed from 
the standpoint of breeding, feeding 
and management. Dr. Summers said 
one of the speakers is to raise the 
question, “Can We Afford the Meat- 
Type Hog?” 

Those attending the conference will 
be entertained by a comedy skit at 
the close of the Sept. 22 working 
sessions. Tickets will be available 
for the Iowa State University foot- 
ball game with Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity at the close of the morning 
session on Saturday, Sept. 23. 


FEED MANAGER NAMED 
KANAWHA, IOWA — Harlan 
Thompson has been named feed man- 
ager at the Farmers Cooperative 
Elevator Co. here. 


ENOUGH 


@ Heavy duty, industrial hydraulic 
equipment handles pelleted fer- 
tilizer as well as bulk feed 


Loading auger reaches 21 ft. bin 


Increased capacities of hydraulic 
augers deliver 1,500 Ibs. per 
minute 


overall height clears 10 
ft. doors 


@ Rugged side construction elimi- 
nates need for cross chains 


@ Full open endgates allow use of 
pallet truck for sacked orders 


@ Single and tandem models avail- 
able in 5 to 15 ton capacities 


Here is the ideal heavy duty, bulk 
and sack body for mill to dealer 
service and for large tonnage farm 
deliveries. Sides of body are 
rigidly constructed and designed to 
provide multiple compartment 
arrangements every six inches. 
Loading auger is set to one side 
for easier sack loading. Three com- 
partments and three floor traps 
provided as standard equipment. 


TO HANDLE BOTH FEED AND FERTILIZER 


IDEAL FOR MILL TO DEALER AND FARM DELIVERY 


“HEAVY DUTY” 
BULK FEED AND 
SACK BODY 


OPTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 

> Twin Post Hoist 
> Extra Floor Traps 

> Reversing Floor Auger for Pit Unloading 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE COLLECT 


for further information about the 

C-70, plus a full line of other bulk 

and sack feed bodies, bulk feed 

bodies, unloaders, bulk fertilizer 

bodies and the new Simonsen Feed- 

— a bulk feed and bulk fertilizer 
y. 


| SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Depr. 


QUIMBY, IOWA 


PHONE 72 


“lt says it will take 479.3 years to pay 
for itself!" 


Chase Bag Establishes 
Denver Sales Office 


DENVER, .COLO.—The Chase Bag 
Co. has announced the establishment 
of an independent sales office in Den- 

» ver, with William 
| L. Yearsley as 

sales manager. 
A member of 
the Chase sales 
staff since 1937, 
Mr. Yearsley is ex- 
perienced in the 
packaging of a 
wide variety of 
product lines and 
= has been especial- 
2 ly active in the 
William L. Yearsley flour, feed, seed 
and produce industries. Associated 
with him in covering the Denver 
sales territory are Ken Kerr and E. 

W. Otto. 

The office location is at 302 Rey- 
nolds Building, 158 Fillmore St. 

The Chase Bag Co. manufactures 
flexible-packaging products for con- 
sumer and industrial applications. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Names 
John C. Doolittle 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA — John C. 
Doolittle, formerly market research 
manager for Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories here, has 
been appointed 
territory manager 
for a sales area of 
15 counties in 
northwestern Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. Doolittle 
was employed by 
Salsbury’s in 1944. 
He was succeeded 
as market re- 
search manager by 
J. E. Frommer, a 
former economist with Norwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield, Vt. 


Southern New England 


Agriculture Declining 


BOSCAWEN, N.H.—John L. Dick- 
inson, public relations director for the 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange, 
West Springfield, Mass., has declared 
here that agriculture obviously is on 
the decline in southern New England, 
due to the population jump and rapid 
spreading of industrial enterprises 
onto available farming land. 

He told the 33rd annual meeting 
of the Manchester Dairy Cooperative, 
Inc., that agriculture will move to 
northern New England and that there 
should be preparations for the shift. 
However, agriculture is not a declin- 
ing industry in this area, he empha- 
sized. 

“The dairy outlook in New England 
is good,” Mr. Dickinson declared. “We 
have here the best markets in the 
country, and a chance to expand 
sales in them. Cooperatives, well-sup- 
ported by farmer membership, and 
well run, are important cogs in as- 
suring dairymen continuing success.” 


John Doolittle 
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EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT SCHOOL — Twenty-four 
students enrolled in the Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn.’s fifth Southeastern School of Executive Develop- 
ment. The school is designed to help poultry businessmen 
improve their management ability. 


Attending the 1961 sessions were, front row, left to right, Her- 
man Jones, Oak Crest Hatcheries, Jacksonville, Fla., and George 
Tenney, Mountaire Poultry Co., N. Little Kock, Ark, Second row, 
seated, left to right: Dave Eaton, C. M. T. Co., Waterville, Md.; 
James Rushing, Fred Gaddis, Inc., Forest, Miss.; Ed Dodd, Tri- 


cord, Mass.; Henry Blocker, KR & R Milling Co., Carthage, Miss.; 


Mrs. Bonnie Rhodes, Holly Farms Poultry Co., Wilkesboro, N.C.; 
and Andre Wise, Miss Goldy, Inc., Hazlehurst, Miss. Standing, left 
to right: Jim Crouch, Southern Crate & Veneer, Macon, Ga.; Howard 


Kauffman, Kauffman Turkey Farm, Waterman, Ill Don Tyson, 
Tyson's Feed & Hatchery, Springdale, Ark.; Hall Goode, Goode 
Bros, Poultry Co., College Park, Ga.; M. R. Calder, Magee (Miss.) 


Cooperative; Wallace Greeson, Dalton Farm Supply Co., Dalton, Ga.; 
Bill Jordan, Ft. Wayne (Ala.) Hatchery; Mrs. Margaret Lovette, 
Lovette Poultry Co., Wilkesboro, N.C.; A. W. Koon, Spartan Grain 
Co., Spartanburg, 8.C.; Bill McGaughey, Halberts Poultry Interests, 
Hemphill, Texas; Bob Anthony, Miss. Federated Cooperatives, Jack- 
son, Miss., and Dewey Walters, Walters Poultry Co., Columbia, Miss. 
Not present when the picture was made: G. W. Hatfield, Jr., Ken- 


| 


| Cut Maintenance Costs 
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County Feed & Hatchery, Boaz, Ala.; Robert Croy, To-Lani Farms, 
Stone Mountain, Ga.; Mike Arcidy, Cobb's Pedigreed Chicks, Con- 


tucky Poultry Farms, Burnside, Ky., and J. H. Massey, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Ga. | 


Virginia Egg Council 
Tells Plans for 
Golden Goodness Event 


RICHMOND, VA.—“For an Au- 
tumn Treat . Enjoy the Golden 
Goodness of Virginia Fresh Eggs.” 
This slogan will 


throughout Virginia during the 


be proclaimed | 


month of September, in stores, on | 


billboards and delivery trucks and 
through the news media, the Virginia 
Egg Council has announced. 


Cooperating in this “Golden Good- | 


ness” 


promotion will be Hess & | 


Clark, Ashland, Ohio; The Morton | 


Salt Co. and the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. , 

“Preliminary plans indicate the 
promotion will be one of the largest 
and most comprehensive on an agri- 
cultural product ever held 
ginia,” said Lyle Greene, 
president, Troy, Va. 

Highlights of the promotion will 
include: 

(1.) A kickoff dinner in Richmond, 
Aug. 30, when newspaper, television 
and radio food and news people will 


council 


in Vir- | 


gather along with retail representa- | 


tives, state officials and members of 
the industry to launch the promo- 
tion. 


hard-cooked eggs on the streets of 
the state capital by attractive coeds 
from the University of Richmond. 
The sample eggs, packed in glassine 
bags with salt and pepper dispensers, 
are designed to attract attention to 
the promotion from the public and 
the press. 

(3.) In-store egg posters for use 
in food stores throughout Virginia. 

(4.) Billboards in key locations in 
major Virginia markets. 

(5.) Truck posters to be made 
available free to all poultry and egg 
firms in Virginia. The posters will 
serve as rolling billboards. 

(6.) Distribution of placements to 
hotels and restaurants to reach an- 
other important market. Table tents 
at kickoff banquet listing highlights 
of the month-long promotion will be 
mailed to invited guests who do not 


| attend. 


Campaign Emphasis 
The basic theme of the campaign 
will be to promote the “hard-cooked”’ 


VIRGINIA EGG PROMOTION—Plians for a Virginia “Golden Goodness Egg 
Promotion” were formulated at a Richmond, Va., meeting recently. Attend- 
ing the planning session were (left to right): W. R. Williams, III, and A, P. 
Richardson, Virginia Department of Agriculture; A. Lyle Greene, Troy, Va., 
Virginia Egg Council president; Jack James and Herbert F. Grayson, repre- 
senting Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio; and J. Paul Williams, executive 


secretary, Virginia Egg Council. 


(2.) Distribution of some 4,000 | 


egg (as opposed to the traditional 
method of hard-boiling), but the 
over-al] quality and freshness of Vir- 
ginia eggs will receive major em- 
phasis 

Hess & Clark has 
promotions of this type in California 
and New Jersey in the past two 
years with “excellent results,” ac- 
cording to Jack James, feed products 
advertising manager. | 


cooperated in 


“The core of the campaign is the 
sampling venture in which hard- 
cooked eggs in glassine bags are giv- 


en out individually at supermarkets, | 
state fairs, and other loca) events,” 
Mr. James said. 
To date, an estimated million 
persons have been reached with the | 
promotion’s message through the in- 
tense publicity campaign tied in with | 
the sampling approach, he stated | 


Dudley Russell to Head 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dudley J. Rus- 
sell has been elected president of 
Atkinson Milling Co. here. Mr. Rus- 
sell, formerly secretary and assistant 
to the president, succeeds Frederick 
M. Atkinson, who died May 7. 

Mr. Russell, 48, was head of Duluth 
(Minn.) Universal Milling Co. before | 
joining Atkinson in 1958 

Directors of the company also re- 
activated the position of chairman of 
the board, naming William Mitchell, 
long-time board member and the 
company’s legal counsel, to the posi- 
tion. 

Directors named Mrs. Dorothy At- | 
kinson Rood to the board to replace 
her son, the late president, and rec- 
ommended that William B. Atkinson | 
be named an additional director at 
the annual stockholders meeting in 
July. 

Dennis B. Schacht, formerly assist- 
ant treasurer, was named treasurer, 
another position formerly held by 
the late Mr. Atkinson, and E. C. 
Danielson was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Russell as secretary. 

Mr. Mitchell, 57, is the husband of 
Mary Atkinson Mitchell. He is asso- | 
ciated with a law firm in Washington. | 
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MURPHY 


Cardinal 


all-steel 
INDUSTRIAL 


SCALES! 


* FEED MIXER SCALES 
* FLOOR SCALES 
* BATCHING SCALES 
TANK & HOPPER SCALES 
MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 
LIVESTOCK SCALES 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Through the strength of all-steel construction, 
and the edvanced simplicity of design, Murphy- 
Cardinal scoles can offer lower installation 
costs plus lower maintenance costs! 


ORIGINAL ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
MADE TO LAST A LIFE-TIME! 
Murphy-Cerdinal Scales are the original man- 
vfacturers and developers of the all steel 
welded scale. Double Link Suspension Bear- 
ings absorb heavy impacts and provide a 
sturdy, free floating platform of either Con- 
crete or Timber. 


+ 


Scales Con Be Custom-designed For You—To 
Fit ony Need! Delivery in Most Cases just 10 
Days! Nationwide Servicel 
Capacities and platform sizes are available 
on request. Your request for information will 
be answered by return maill 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
AND PRICES TO & 


Cardinal 


also Sacramento. Coliformea 


FEEDSTUFFS 
WANT ADS!! 


oleandomycin and oxytet 


penicillin. 


acychine 


... produces more gain at less 
cost than bacitracin plus 


Have you filed your supplemental 
N. D. A. for Taomyxin in swine 
feeds? If not, do it now. 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


26. Feedstuffs’ 1961 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 

52. 1961 Analysis and Feeding Yalue Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep— 
4-page article by Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ 
single copy; 3-5 copies, 15¢ each; 10 or more, 10c each. 

80. Feed, For and Swine—Dr. Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
20¢ 

90. Feediot Disease and Health Losses—series of six articles—plus spe- 
cial guide to feedlot animal health and disease problems of beef 
cattle and sheep—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant. 
Reprinted from FEEDLOT, nationa! farm business magazine for cattle 


96. Feed Manufacturing and Distribution Costs—a series of three 
articles, Dr. Richard Phillips, lowa State University .......... 40c 
Steers—H. B. Geurin, Ralston Purina Co. .... 
101. Barley for Hogs—A Decade of Research—Dr. W. E. Dinusson, Net 
Dekete Agricultural College ...... 
102. Enzymes in Swine Feeding—Dr. J. E. Oldfield, Oregon Poi 
20c 
103. Mineral Requirements of Turkeys—Dr. L. S. Jensen, Washington 
20c 
104. What Is Being Done to Combat the Problem of Thin Shells—Dr. P. A. 
Thornton, Colorado State University 20c 


105. Energy intake and Laying House Temperature Influence Egg 
Numbers and Production Efficiency—C. F. Peterson, University of 


20¢ 
106. Be Prepared for FDA Inspections—Dr. H. S. Wilgus, The Ray Ewing 
20¢ 
107. Are Hoard Pellets Necessary for Broijer Feeding?—Dr. E. L. Stephen- 
108. Pelleting Feeds for Beef Cattie—Dr. T. J. Cunha, mene of 
109. Poultry Nutrition Studies with Bentonite—Dr. A. A. Kurnick, oo 
110. Whet It Takes to Make Poultry Feeds—Dr. H. R. Bird, University 
111. Amino Acid Balance and Excesses of Amine Acid—Dr. David Snet- 
singer, University of Minnesota 20¢ 
112. Part 2: Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—R. L. Patterson, Procter & 
20¢ 
115. High Levels of Copper for Growing-Finishing Swine—Dr. nae D. 
116. Records as an Ald in Poultry Flock Management—Dr. Kar! T. Wright, 
117. High-Rowghage Pellets for Fattening Lambs—Dr. D. C. Church, 
118. Interpretations of Nutritional Literature—Dr. H. J. Almquist, The 
20c 
119. Dollars and Sense of Swine Feed Additives—Dr. Damon V. Catron, 


120. Factors that Affect the Granulation and Capacity in Grinding Corn, 
Oats and Sorghum Grain with a Hammermill—Prof. R. J. Baker, 

121. Calcium Intake Level, Strain of Birds and Rate of Egg Production 
All Influence Egg Shell Quality—Prof. C. F. Peterson, University of 


20c 
122. Grain Preparation for Fattening Cattle—Dr. |. A. Dyer, Washington 
20c 
123. Will Better Amino Acid Balance Improve Efficiency of Egg Pro- 
duction? —Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell University ............... 20c 
124. Choline for Fattening Cattle—Dr. |. A. Dyer, Washington State 
125. Soybeans in Poultry Feeding—A Processing Problem—Dr. M. C. 
126. Reports on Informal Poultry Nutrition Conference—Dr. J. R. Couch, 
127. The Problem of Egg Shell Quality—Gordon Bearse, Washington 
PEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Mian. 
4.60 
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NEW BUSINESS FOR BLOOMINGTON — This is the focal point of the 
Prairie Feed & Grain Co. which was organized about a year and a half ago 
at Bloomington, Ill. The $100,000 custom mill turns out about 89 tons of feed 
in an eight-hour day. Farm supply store is in right foreground. 


Custom Milling Firm Develops 
Thriving Trade in Short Time 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Just a few years ago, Dale and 
Verne Erdman, who had considerable 
farm experience, surveyed 200 farm- 
ers in the Bloomington, IIl., area to 
determine if there was sufficient de- 
mand for a custom mill operation 
offering bulk feed service and a grain 
bank system. 

Response to the survey which re- 
sulted in the organization of Prairie 
Feed & Grain Co., was no more fa- 
vorable than the acceptance which 
the Erdmans’ firm has enjoyed since. 
That investigation of the feed mar- 
ket potential around Bloomington 
was found to be a wise investment. 
Immediately after the Erdmans 
opened their $100,000 mill, business 
was good—and it has grown at a 
rapid rate. Dale, vice president, and 


Verne, secretary and general mana- 
ger, have developed a thriving enter- 
prise. 

Success Story 

What’s behind the success of this 
firm which in a year and a half since 
organization is currently ranked sixth 
in Purina concentrate sales in Illi- 
nois? 

For one thing, Verne Erdman says, 
“We know that quick and efficient 
bulk feed processing and delivery 
have heiped us build a sizable volume 
of business in a relatively short time. 
Our system helps us give all custom- 
ers delivery no matter how large the 
order.” 

Dependability? Yes. “Our custom- 
ers know they can depend on us,” 
Mr. Erdman notes. “Some seasons of 


READY TO GO—Dale Erdman (left), of Prairie Feed & Grain talks with 
Ralph Westfall, truck driver, about a feed delivery soon to be made with the 


firm’s Pameo truck. 


MIXING AREA—Prairie Feed & Grain Co. personnel are shown operating 


equipment in feed mixing area. 
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the year we operate our mill (which 
has a capacity of 10 tons an hour), 
until 11 p.m. to keep up with orders.” 

Special services and facilities? An- 
other yes. 

Prairie Feed & Grain operates a 
grain bank which includes facilities 
for 20,000 bu. of storage. Feed cus- 
tomers can either bring in their home 
grown corn for storage or they can 
purchase corn when prices are favor- 
able and store it with Prairie Feed & 
Grain. 

In the firm’s large, well-stocked 
farm supplies store, there are a 
lounging area and a meeting room. 
Here the Erdmans, Don Denniston, 
field salesman, and Henry Klafke, 
treasurer, visit with feeders. Nearby 
placards detail feeding records of cus- 
tomers—proof which says Prairie 
Feed & Grain can help feeders pro- 
duce more pork and beef at lower 
cost. 

In addition to these informal, pri- 
vate talks with individual feeders, the 
Erdmans also conduct one or two 
feeder meetings each month in the 
large display room 

Two auger-type Pamco bulk feed 
delivery trucks roll in and out of the 
Prairie Feed & Grain Co. mill every 


week day hauling big tonnages of 
grain and feed for hog and cattle 
raisers within a radius of 25 miles. 
Approximately 90% of the firm's 


feed volume is in bulk. 
Universal Charge 

Prairie Feed & Grain charges $3 
per trip for delivering bulk feed, no 
matter if it is one ton or six. How- 
ever, many one and two ton bulk feed 
customers come to the mill, pick up 
their feed and thus save the delivery 
charge. 

Ralph Westfall, truck driver, says 
that often a customer will want two 
tons dumped in each of three feeders. 
These feeders may be located in vari- 
ous feeding lots. 

“We are glad to accommodate cus- 
tomers,” he said, “but such separate 
deliveries can be a chore when the 
weather gets bad or the fields get 
soggy. If we get mired, the farmer 
has to come and pull us out with his 
tractor.” 

Mr. Westfall reports that custom- 
ers generally are graveling their 
barnyards and approaches to feed 
lots. This makes it easier for deliv- 
ery men to put the feed into feeders 

“No matter what the weather, if 
farmers do not have adequate feed- 
er space or storage to accommodate 
a six-ton load, the surplus can often 
be placed in an auger wagon,” he 
says. “Customers appreciate it when 
you are willing to give them service.” 

Several hog men raise 500 hogs at 
a time and get three 6-ton loads of 


feed per week from Prairie Feed & | 


Grain. 

One beef raiser gets a 6-ton load 
of feed every five days during his 
feeding season 


A hog raiser who has his own 


CHOICE OF THOSE WHO 

WANT THE FINEST... 

AT REASONABLE COST! 
W. ROLLER MILLS 

HAMMER MILLS 

W-W GRINDER CORP. 
2957 No. Market, Dept. 311 
Wichita 19, Kansas 


FILLS THE BILL 


For Timely, Useful 
Industry Information 


FEEDSTUFFS 


grinding and mixing setup buys five 
tons of Purina supplement from the 
Bloomington firm at a time. 
One cattleman 250 
concentrate per year. 


buys tons of 


Hog Program 

Prairie Feed & Grain has a special 
feed program for hogs. Verne Erd- 
man explains that the company does 
not produce what are commonly 
known as starter, grower and finish- 
er feeds. Instead, Prairie starts a 50 
Ib. pig on a 16% ration, then breaks 
the protein level down every two 
weeks until the pig is on an 11% ra- 
tion 

“This makes six 
during the hog feeding 
saves the customer 35 lb. of supple- 
ment over the period,” Mr. Erdman 
notes. “This is an effective sales pro- 
motion idea for us, and it wins more 
customers.” 


rations all told 
cycle and 
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PRIVATE CONFERENCE—Prairie Feed & Grain Co. customer (left), listens 
while Don Denniston (standing), salesman, and Dale Erdman, vice president, 
explain feeding program. “Proof” signs like the one on the table are displayed 
in the firm’s sales room. 


When a growth stimulant gives you increased 
weight in marketable birds worth many times its 
initial cost, you really can’t afford not to use it. And 
when that same growth stimulant additionally pro- 
duces an increase in feed efficiency, then it’s a good 
investment, indeed! 

GALLIMYCIN-10 is just such a growth stimulant. 


Increase Your Profits 3 Ways! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is effective at low levels, it pro- 
duces greater marketable weight, and it makes feeds 
go farther...three ways to bigger profits! Increased 
profits from GALLIMYCIN-10 have ranged from $29 
to $46 per 1,000 birds...extra profits above feed 
and feed additive costs! 


GALLIMYCIN-10 Has Been Proven Better 

GALLIMYCIN-10 has been field tested and proven 
in every major broiler area in the country. In scien- 
tific studies at agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations*, growth improvement in flocks receiving 
GALLIMYCIN-10 averaged 5.8%. Yet, it takes less than 
1% improvement in growth to pay for GALLIMYCIN 
at the recommended level of 5 grams per ton of feed. 
And...GALLIMYCIN-10 increased feed efficiency at 
the same time. In one trial, feed efficiency was 7.4% 
higher in the flock receiving GALLIMYCIN-10 than in 
the control flock. 


GALLIMYCIN-10 is Stable, Easy-to-use... 
There’s No Withdrawal Period 

GALLIMYCIN-10 can be fed continuously, right up 
to the day of marketing. It’s manufactured under 
the rigid standards of Abbott quality control, sup- 
plied in a free-flowing premix with a soybean oil 
meal carrier, and carries a two-year expiration date! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is safe, proven... there are no special 
registration requirements. 


It’s Not What It Costs But 
What It Pays That Counts! 

The true cost of an antibiotic feed supplement 
depends on the results it produces. You’ll make more 
dollars with GALLIMYCIN-10 in your broiler feeds. 
Ask your Abbott man for complete details on what 
GALLIMYCIN feeding programs can pay you! 


Complete printed data on request. 


101571 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO - MONTREAL 
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CONVENTION TOUR—Conveyor rollers manufactured by the J. B. Ehrsam 
& Sons Manufacturing Co. of Enterprise, Kansas, are the focal point of atten- 
tion for (left to right) Clyde Thorkildson, Omaha (Neb.) Elevator; Claude 
Myler, Kansas Grain Co., Council Bluffs, and George Pike, Flour Mills of 
America, Kansas City. More than 60 fellow Grain Elevator & Processing Su- 
perintendents’ convention delegates toured the Ehrsam plant or the Eisen- 
hower Library and Museum at Abilene. The tour wound up the GEAPS’ five- 
day convention at Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Poultry Breeders Ask 
That Pullorum Be a 


‘Reportable’ Disease 


CHICAGO — Members of Poultry 
Breeders of America, Inc., voted at 
the group’s annual meeting here to 
ask the Animal Disease Eradication 
Division of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to consider making sal- 
monella pullorum and pullorum-ty- 
phoid “reportable” diseases. 

Members of the three-year-old or- 
ganization of 29 foundation pedigree 
breeders in chickens and turkeys said 
that such a reporting system would 
enable industry pathologists, hatch- 
erymen and breeders to head off 
foci points of infection and, thus, 
make a great stride toward eradica- 
tion in the shortest space of time. 
Tests on parent poultry stock under 
the official supervision of the Na- 
tional Poultry Improvement Plan re- 
vealed an incidence of infection of 


made better ...to produce the best! 


5 
reasons 
why 


“Duty 
Pellet Mill 
Model B 


Rugged Heavy Duty Construction and quality 
workmanship for added years of efficient service to 


your production system. 


The right point and right way to proportion, con- 
dition, and blend liquids into pellet mashes. 


Get in touch with Wenger today! |Wenger| mixer mfg. Sabetha, Kansas AVenue 4-2133 


Easily, completely, and quickly cleaned. The only 
pellet mill which permits contamination-free 
pelleting. 

Smooth power of V-belt drives ... the modern 

means of power transmission. Quiet, vibration free, 
shock absorbing, and positive. 
Fly wheel effect of the massive driven sheave keeps 
mill pulling smoothly and quietly, even through 
toughest formulas. Eliminates chattering and dam- 
aging vibration. 

Remarkably simple and rugged design permits 

complete service of entire pelleting assembly in frac- 
tion of time required for other mills. 
Plan your pelleting system around the basic instal- 
lation of a Wenger Multi-Duty Pellet Mill anda 
Wenger Horizontal Pellet Cooler, and let Wenger 
engineer the system from the ground up. 


+. milling pacesetters through “Imagineering” 


Wenger sales engineers located in lilinois, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, & Minnesota. Re wT 
also in Ariz., Ark., Calif., Colo., Dela., Fla., Ga., Idaho, Ind., Mich., Minn., Miss., Neb., 

Dak., Okla., Ore., Texas, & Utah. Represented in Eastern Canada by Kipp Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg aa 
Toronto; Western Canada by Larson & Epp Industries Ltd., Vancouver & Calgary. Export division 
offices, Kansas City, Mo. 


STOCK ON EXCHANGE—C. W. 
Whitmoyer, president of Whitmoyer 


Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa., 
has announced that 376,863 shares of 
Whitmoyer stock have now been ad- 
mitted to listing and dealing on the 
American Stock Exchange. The Whit- 
moyer firm, which is now celebrating 
its 30th anniversary year, had op- 
erated as a closed corporation until 
October of last year. At that time, 
the first public offering of common 
stock and debentures was made. This 
was done, the company states, in or- 
der to carry on with its accelerated 
program of expansion. Photo shows 
Joseph J. Reilly, American Stock Ex- 
change board chairman, and Mr. 
Whitmoyer flashing a hand signal to 
denote the first transaction of Whit- 
moyer Laboratories common stock on 
the exchange. 


only .018% on the initial test last 
year, the PBA announcement said. 

PBA also voted to accept the re- 
sponsibility of producing the indus- 
try’s annual Poultry Breeders’ 
Roundtable, a conference for formal 
and informal discussions on genetics 
in fowl. 

Dr. Cecil McClary, vice president, 
Heisdorf & Nelson, Kirkland, Wash., 
was named president of PBA, suc- 
ceeding Dr. George F. Godfrey, vice 
president and executive director of 
Honegger Farms Co., Forrest, IIL; 
M. R. Irwin, general manager, Col- 
onial Poultry Farms, Inc., Pleasant 
Hill, Mo., became first vice presi- 
dent and Dr. Fred Smith, assistant 
general manager, Vantress Farms, 
Inc., Duluth, Ga., was elected second 
vice president. Don Turnbull, execu- 
tive secretary, American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation, Kansas City, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


California Wages 


SAN FRANCISCO — Production 
workers in California grain mills are 
earning $111 per week, seven dollars 
more than they were a year ago. 

The latest figures of the Labor Sta- 
tistics Division of the Department of 
Industrial Relations showed that av- 
erage weekly and average hourly 
earnings and the work week remained 
constant between February and 
March of this year. Grain mill work- 
ers are earning $2.68 per hour, com- 
pared to $2.54 in March of 1960. The 
work week is currently 41.3 hours, a 
half hour longer than last year. 


for complete 
nutritional 
service 


-call or write 


Hoftman-laff Inc. 
Chemist 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


UN 5-2851 
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CHICKEN WILL BE 
POP'S OFFICIAL DISH 


CHICAGO — Chicken has again 
been proclaimed the Father's Day 
official dish, according to Alvin Aus- 
tin, director of Father's Day Coun- 
cil, Inc., which for 26 years has fur 
nished leadership for celebrating 
dad’s big day in June. This year's 
Father's Day is Sunday, June 18. 

The official dish will be served at 
the annual Father-of-the-Year award 
luncheon on May 25 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York, Mr. Aus- 
tin noted, 

Two years ago Mr. Austin asked 
the Poultry & Egg National Board 
of Chicago and the Delmarva Poul- 
try Industry, Inc., to select an of- 
ficial recipe for Father's Day from 
among past winners of the National 
Chicken Cooking Contest which these 
two organizations sponser annually 
in June at the Delmarva Chicken 
Festival, 

The recipe chosen this year is Pic- 
nic Chicken Delight, a former na 
tional Winner in the cooking contest. 
Easy to prepare, the dish is ideal for 
family picnics and either outdoor or 
indoor entertaining. 


Rate of Lay Rises 
In California Test 


MODESTO, CAL Average rat 


~ lay on a hen/day basis for floor 
birds in the 12th test of the Califor 
nia Poultry Improvement Commis 
ion was 172 at the end of 55 weeks 
up three eggs from last year, seve! 
egyus trom two years ago anda 13 eggs 
trom the ninth test 
Che mmission has also announced 
hat « e birds in the 12th test pro 
iced 156 eggs through the 955tl 
week. The announcement said that 
the cage birds have laid ltewer 
than those of last year but have ex 
ceeded the number produced in prioi 
nsu eda ©! Ooze! evgs 
pproxi itely 10 below that ol! 
‘ years, due undoubtedly to 
ha barley to milo die 
the commission statement continued 
It w also stated that the full 
quarterly report available trom the 
California Poultry Improvement 
Commission, Route 3, Box 1145, Mo 
desto, Ca indicates greater range 
n rate ol y among the 50 entri 


than evident last veat 
on 


Poultry Feed Boosts 
Alabama Feed Sales 


MONTGOMERY, ALA Poultry 
feed sales paved the way for Ala- 
bama’s increased feed sales in 
March, according to a report from 
the Alabama State Department of 
Agriculture and Industries 

While sales of some varieties 
dropped during the month, compared 
to a year earlier, poultry feed sales 
were up nearly 20,000 tons over 
March of 1960 to push the state's 
total March 1961, feed sales to 
128,319 tons 

The 1960 Alabama feed sales for 
March totaled 114,314.91 tons. The 
accompanying table shows the sales 
tonnage figure breakdown for March 
of 1960 and 1961 


TABLE—Feed Tonnage by Varieties Sold 
in Alabama for the Month of March, 1961, 
as Compiled from Monthly Reports of 
Manufacturers Using the Monthly Report- 
ing System. 


March, 196! March, 1960 
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> by deputy U.S. marshals under a nation of the material, said bulk clay 
U.S. Seizes Clay Sold complaint filed in U.S. District Court was shipped from Glendale, Cal., to 


: The complaint, filed by U.S. Atty Imperial Minerals Distributing Co., 
As Mineral Supplement Lawrence M. Henry for the Denve1 ‘hornton, Colo., and was ground and 
DENVER. COLO.—-About 4,500 Ib reg Ona: Offices of the U.S. Food and bagged at Valentine Non-Metallics 
= Drugs \dministration iid the clay Co. in Denver, where the seizure was 
of powdered clay shipped into Colo- f t 
IS I ely adavel sed nad wont cure made 
rado fr "nik the baggec 
from he n ged certain animal diseases as claimed in he bags were supplied to the Val- 
il qd labeled M27, the Natural Min- pamphlets 1ccompanyir the prod entine firm by Samuel F. Burkhalter, 
eral Feed Supplement for All Live- uct igent for the Imperial company, the 
tock,”’ were seized at a Denver firm The complaint, which ask ndem complaint stated. 


Improve and enrich your poultry 


and livestock feed with SUPER CAL 


PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL FLOUR-FREE TRACE MINERALS from THE SEA 
VY 


/ / 


“| 
Spe! builder 
A 

CRUSHED | 


ag sat 
Pure Crushed 
Reef 


You can have an 812" x 11” print of any oO} 
all of these Shelley poses SHELLBUILDER 
has used in advertisements the past few 
years. Just fill out the coupon, clip it and 
mail to SHELLBUILDER Company, 100 

Varine Building, Houston, Texas. In a 
few days you will have a print suitable 


Seam, Oyster Shell for framing of your favorite Shelley. 


By the way .. . how is your supply of SHELLBUILDER? 


~ 


e Name 
e 
- Circle the Shelley (or Shellevs) vou would like to have: ° 


I 2 3 4 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY e MARINE BUILDING . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Varieties tons tons 

Horse & mule feed 1,653.82 2,026.24 

Hog feed 5,021.80 5,056.14 

13'412.21 :13'099-31 NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 
Poultry feed 87,356.54 67,708.95 

Oil meals 4,219.55 7,565.30 

Cereal by-products 1,406.28 1,145.39 RESEARCH - REPEAT SALES - RESULTS prove the value of FOSFORO 
All other feeds 12,486.43 13,792.55 

Molasses . 2,762.84 3,921.03 

Total 128,319.47 114,314.91 LET US PROVE IT TO YOU! 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


show 


won't 
the dust so much around the mill.” 


“Brown,” Joe said. “It 


One Sales Promotion 
That Doesn't Cost Anything 


Sid went to his stock room and 
J It was a warm spring day and Joe — prought back two types of shoes. He 
Brooks dropped in at Sid Porter tried one on Joe's right foot. “Take 
Shoe Store on his way back to the 4 little walk on the rug and see how 
= from the postoffice. Sid, short it feels. Joe 
ind balding, came forth from the . 
¢ . As Joe walked up and down, Sid 
rear, a smile on his face. “Hi, Joe, Pe 
said, “Looks smart on you, Joe. Fits 
what promotion are you working on 
1 successful man like you 
today 


Joe grinned. “Shucks, do you know Joe warmed to the tribute, but said, 


me that well, Sid?” “Lots of times when I can't collect 
Sid grinned. “Well, didn’t you know ™@nes I don't feel successful 

that our nickname for you in this “Huh!” Sid smiled For a man 

town is Promotion Joe?” Then, see- | Who's had just about every important 

ing a worried look on Joe’s face, he office in town—-you're not successful? 

said, “That's a compliment, Joe. Ev- And a director in the bank? I should 

ery town needs at least ten good pro- be so successful!” 

moters to make things hum. They Once more Joe warmed That shoe 

are scarce. Some towns haven't got feels fine, Sid. Think I'll take a pair.” 

any.” “Want to wear them now? The 
Joe chuckled. “Well, it’s nice to day's gonna be hot.” 

hear that. But today I'm not selling “Sure. might as well 

you anything. I'm buying. I want a 

pair of open type summer shoes—a Sparkplugging Sales 

pair which will give my toes some Energetically, Sid wrapped up the 

air.” old shoes, made change for Joe and 
“Good, good!” said energetic Sid brought the package back to the feed 

He went to a chair and motioned Joe dealet ‘Joe, now that I have you 


to sit down. Then Sid sat down on a alone, let me tell you something. Lots 
stool, took off Joe’s shoe and meas- of times many of us business men 
ured his foot have been down in the mouth about 

“Do you like brown or black, Joe?” business. Then you come along in 


Chamber of Commerce meetings and 
toss out a brand new promotion idea 


that gets us thinking along a new 
line. And lots of those ideas work 
Joe, keep up that sparkplugging. Hon- 
est, we need it.” 

Joe smiled. “Well, Sid, that’s nice 
of you to say that. Sometimes I think 
that maybe I dream up too many 
ideas for the town, but your words 
make me think maybe not.” 

Sid chuckled. “Well, I guess what 


we don't do is praise people for the 
things that they do. We 
shouldn't keep our mouths shut so 


good 


much. Some are promoters like you 
Joe; others like me stick too much 
in our stores. We don't seem to get 


the time or the push to do more for 
our town.” 

Joe crossed his legs, keeping an eye 
on the door. “Sid, now it’s my turn 
to talk. I have never known anyone 
who will cooperate on a good civic 
or business promotion like you. You 
always are among the first to kick in 
some money and toss out a few ideas. 
It's been a pleasure to work with you 
all these years. You bolster my confi- 
dence in promotions lots of times 

Now it was Sid’s turn to feel warm 
“By golly, Joe, it makes me fee] 
that. I know my 


inside 
good to hear vou say 


“Our BROWER MIXER 


¥ 


paddle ten WHEL 

: at top. 

bis for thorough, 
even mixture. 


free service. 


Please send me FREE 


catalog and complete NAME 
: Y PAYMENT a9. BROWER MIXER 
TOWN 


has been on the job 
me 7 years with NO 
maintenance expense. 


R. F. Mette 
Mette Feed Mill, Palmyra, Missouri 


Although our Brower Mixer has blended many thous- 
ands of tons of feed since we bought it seven years ago, 
no maintenance expense has been required. Using the 
Mixer to blend our own brand of feed and to do custom 
mixing, we have increased our profits 50% 
our increased business, we bought another Brower Mixer 
about a year ago and now use both units. 


BROWER 
Whirlwind NUXER 


Exclusive Brower action WHIRLS the ingredients 
instead of just stirring or tumbling them . . 
duces the most thorough mix you can get. Every 
sack has the same even mixture. Dependability, 
fast mixing action, and low cost operation make 
Brower the World's Largest Selling Mixer! 


FAST and ECONOMICAL — a perfect blend 
in about 10 minutes at a power cost of only 3¢ 
to 5¢ aton. Five sizes — 700, 1200, 2000, 3000 
and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing capacities. 
Above-floor and below-floor models. 
welded construction — built for years of trouble- 


To handle 


. 


Heavy, 


BROWER MFG. CO. 402 N. 3rd. QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


STATE 


time is limited, but I do what I can 
on these promotion events.” 


“And let me tell you something 
else, Sid,” put forth Joe. “One reason 
why I like to come to buy shoes here 
for me and my family is that you are 
so pleasant and accommodating. No- 
body is made to feel blue here. You 
are always cheering people up. I get 
around, I hear people's reactions. 
They like you, Sid.” 

The pudgy shoe store owner looked 
embarrassed but happy. “Joe, Joe,” 
he said, “you don’t know what this 
means to me. I try to do what I can 
to run a good shoe and 
people the merchandise and service 
they want. Even if I don’t feel so hot 
myself some days, I tell myself it's 
my duty to make customers feel bet- 
ter. And I work at that.” 

Joe smiled. “I know you do. Now 
let me tell you what you did for me 
today. You didn’t talk about yourself 
until I asked you questions. But all 
the while you were complimenting me 


store give 


about being a_ successful business 
man, said I did a lot for the town, 
etc., and to keep at it. You made me 


feel mighty good, Sid.” 
“I meant it,” protested Sid 
A Real Business Lesson 
“I know you did, and I appreciate 


it all the more. And you gave me a 
real business lesson.” 

“I did?” 

Joe nodded. “Sid, you showed me 


what genuine appreciation will do for 
When I get back to the mill 
I am going to try to compliment each 
ot my employees for a good quality 
of his. T'll watch my chances, so I 
don't overdo it. And the next month 
I'll hold a sales training meeting and 
ask my employees to try to compli- 
ment each customer on one or more 
things he is doing. I think this 
appreciation business is something we 
have forgotten in our chase to make 
a couple of extra dollars.’ 


a person 


Sid's face beamed. “Golly, Joe, for 
once I gave you an idea, eh? I must 
tell Mama. That is a day. You are 
right. We can have fun when we sell, 
can't we? We can enjoy our work, 
appreciate others and they can 
preciate us.” 
“And said 
we appreciate 
preciate our compli- 
ment them, it one cent 
in cold cash, either. But what a pow- 


ap- 


“when 
and ap- 


Joe shrewdly 
one another 
customers and 


doesn't cost 


erful sales tool--if we will only use 
it.” 

Sid rubbed his bald head. “Joe, you 
have made me feel very good, and 
I'll bet I'll feel good all day. And 


when I go home and see Mama today 
she'll wonder what happened to me 
I will give her two compliments in- 
stead of one.” 

“Say, that’s an idea,” Joe grinned 
“We've got to compliment our wives, 
too, and show them that we appreci- 
ate them. You and I are getting wiser 
every day and having more fun, too.” 


Distribute Booklets on 
Cotton Bag Sewing 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—-Superior Feed 
Mills in Oklahoma City, Okla., is dis- 
tributing 25,000 free booklets on sew- 
ing with cotton customers 
buying poultry feed in the fabric con- 
tainers. 


bags to 


The feed company, which serves all 
of Oklahoma, central Texas, the Tex- 
as Panhandle, and parts of Kansas, is 
including the eight-page pamphlet in 
100-lb. bags of feed throughout most 
of May. Prepared by the National 
Cotton Council, Memphis, the book- 
let gives ideas and patterns for sew- 
ing with cotton bags and includes a 
chart showing how much fabric is 
available from various size bags. 

Sewing with cotton feed and flour 
bags is encouraged by the Cotton 
Council and the Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Assn. through a_ contest 
held annually at state and regional 
fairs. The best examples of cotton bag 
sewing vie nationally for a week's 
vacation for two in New York City 
and a share in merchandise prizes. 
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GOLF TOURNEY—The golf trophy 
shown here, in addition to the usual 


prizes, will be awarded to the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Feed Club member 
who shoots the lowest gross score 
in the club’s annual golf outing June 
8 at the London Country Club. 


Better Grain Grading 


Communications Asked 


WASHINGTON—Lloyd Case, vice 
president of the Burdick Grain Co. 
of Minneapolis, represented the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. in 
hearings recently before the House 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations in Washington, D.C. 

He requested the addition of six or 
eight traveling supervisors for Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service to work 
out of existing offices. The traveling 
supervisors, if approved, would im- 
prove communications on grain grad- 
ing problems between the federal of- 
fices and those they supervise. 

In his prepared statement before 
the subcommittee, Mr. Case em- 
phasized the urgent need for these 
traveling supervisors. His testimony 
centered around a resolution adopted 
by the membership of the Grain & 


Feed Dealers National Assn. at its 
annual convention in Washington, 
D.C., in March which reads: 


Work for the continuation of an 
established procedure in establishing 
grain grades and standards through 
a process of public hearings so that 
all standards of grade and quality 
are administered in one uniform sys- 
tem under the U.S. Grain Standards 


BY MORE ‘DEALERS 


| Charles Edwards Joins | 
Poultry & Egg-Group 


DECATUR, GA.—Charles W. Ed- 
wards will join the staff of the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn. June 1 
as manager of service programming, 
according to an announcement by 
Norman Sanders, president of the or- 
ganization. 

A native of Ramseur, N.C., Mr. Ed- 
wards is an agricultural education 
major at North Carolina State Col- 
lege where he is scheduled to gradu- 
ate in June. 

“We feel the addition of Mr. Ed- 
wards to the Southeastern staff is an 
important step in building a stronger 
service program for Southeastern,” 
Harold Ford, Southeastern’s execu- 
tive secretary, stated. 

“Under the board of directors’ pol- 
icy to concentrate activities in the 
field of industry service, Mr. Edwards 
will spend less time on membership 
work and more time on liaison with 
state poultry organizations, public re- 
lations contacts to groups vital to 
the well-being of the pountry indus- 
try, and service programs designed 
to benefit individual Southeastern 


members.” 
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EGGS GOOD BUY, BUT GOOD-BY 


DURHAM, N.H.—Although eggs are a “good buy” in the market place, 
they are being passed by, according to Dr. R. C. Ringrose, nutritionist at the 
University of New Hampshire here. Dr. Ringrose said that recent advances in 
poultry technology have resulted in a situation where egg production is an 
easier part of the poultry business and the pressing problems lie in the area 
of distribution. 

The University of New Hampshire nutritionist commented on a recent 
study by Michigan State University on the influence of multiple dozen cartons, 
brand and display on egg shells. He said that the study showed a preference 
for two-dozen units when available for a 1',¢ reduction per dozen. It was 
found that multiple unit pricing without multiple unit packaging was less ef- 
fective than a combination of the two. Seventeen per cent more eggs were sold 
when using a combination, he said 

It was also found that there is a direct relationship between the display 
area and egg sales, 


perintendent. The mill has grain 
storage facilities for 211 tons. There 
are two mixers, each with two-ton 
capacity. There is tank storage space 
for 50 tons of finished feed. 

To be known as the Burgess Poul- 
try Farms Mill, the plant will manu- 
facture feed for the 300,000 broilers 


Texas Broiler Firm 


To Operate Feed Mill 


GARRISON, TEXAS — A modern, 
push button 100-ton-per-day feed mill 
is scheduled to go into operation here 
as part of the Tim Burgess broiler 


operations. the firm has on feed. 

The new mill is at the location of The Burgess operation consists of 
the former Yarbrough Milling Co the Burgess Poultry Market proc- 
A practically new and much larger | essing plant, Nacogdoches, and the 
mill has been installed in the build- | contract feedout operation in addi- 
ing, according to J. C. Ramey, su- | tion to the feed mill. 


tw 
AND NUTRIENTS INTO YOUR FEED 


w 


TO REPLACE 


THE ENERGY AND 
NUTRIENTS 
FOUND IN... 


THE NORTHEAST 


é 


_ Stabilized Poultry Fat 


WRITE FOR A LIST OF 
PRODUCERS OF 


Poultry By-Product Meal 
Hydrolyzed Poultry Feathers 


FREE! 


Pamphlet telling 
how you can use 
poultry by- products . 
to the best 
advantage in 

your feeds. 

Write on your 
letterhead to 


POULTRY 
BY-PRODUCTS 


HELP YOU 


MORE ENERGY 


WOULD REQUIRE 


110 Ibs. SBOM (Dehulled) 
6 lbs. Fat 
6 lbs. Phosphorus 
supplement 
4 lbs. Limestone 
2\2 lbs. Vitamin Biz sup. 
(6 mg/\b.) 
1 lb, 25% Choline Chloride 
750 mg. Niacin 
350 mg. Riboflavin 
both “fish” and “whey” 
factors 


Efficiency and economy require a combination of ingredients that 
give you the maximum amount of energy and nutrients with the 
least sacrifice of precious space in the feed bag. There is no room 
for ingredients of low nutritive value or for ingredients that pro- 
vide one needed feature at the expense of another. 
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How dated 


is your 


feed laboratory? 


Labconco is the world’s 
largest manufacturer 

of Kjeldah! apparatus for 
protein determination, 
heart of any feed labora- 


If your feed laboratory is 

poorly equipped and out of date, 

it may be . . . and very probably is 
. costing you many, many 

dollars every month that might just 

as well be profit. Yet modernization 

often can be accomplished at 

surprisingly low cost, particularly 

when the tremendous advantages of 

a completely efficient laboratory 

are considered. 


Labconco is the world’s leading 
manufacturer of Kjeldahl apparatus 
for protein determination, heart 

of any feed laboratory. We also 
manufacture virtually all of the 
related apparatus and furniture you 
need for a completely modern 
and efficient feed laboratory. 

Also, we've had more than 30 years 
experience in planning feed labora- 
tories throughout the U. S. 

and abroad. 


Why not drop us a line today. 

Just give us a general idea of your 
present set-up and the daily demands 
on your laboratory. We'll be 

happy to submit plans and cost 
estimates. No obligation on your 
part . . . just write 


Value of Steer Carcasses 
Produced by Different Grains 


By Maurice L. Ray, W. T. Wallace 
and Lynn Mathias 
University of Arkansas 


The value of grains in steer-fat- 
tening rations can be measured in sev- 
eral ways. Four grains of importance 
in the Arkansas Delta were compared 
in terms of steer gains, pounds of 
feed per pound of gain and average 
cost per hundredweight of gain in a 
recent issue of Arkansas Farm Re- 
search. 

The carcasses produced by feeding 
different grains are of importance not 
only to the producer but also to the 
processor, retailer, and consumer. For 
this reason the value of carcasses 
produced may well be the most im- 
portant single measure of the effect 
of different grains in steer-fattening 
rations. 

Carcass data from two years of re- 
search at the steer feeding facilities 
at the Cotton Branch Station, Mari- 
anna, are reported here. At the end 
of each 252-day feeding trial all 
steers were trucked to a processing 
plant in Little Rock where carcass 
data were collected. 

In Trial 1 (1958-59) 80 steer calves 
with an average initial weight of 423 
lb. were fed in eight lots with two 
replications each of four grain ra- 
tions—corn, milo, barley and a mix- 
ture of equal parts (by weight) of 
the three. In addition to the grains, 
which were “full-fed,” all lots re- 
ceived equal amounts of sorghum si- 
lage and cottonseed meal. Each lot 
contained equal numbers of Hereford 
and Aberdeen-Angus calves which 
graded high good at the start of the 
feeding period. 

In Trial 2 (1959-60) 12 lots of high 
good steer calves with an average 
initial weight of 492 lb. were “full- 
fed” essentially as in Trial 1. 

In both trials carcass yield or 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from Arkansas 
Farm Research, issued by the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Dr. Ray is animal 
husbandman; Mr. Wallace is re- 
search assistant in charge of the beef 
substation but was research assist- 
ant at the Cotton Branch Station dur- 
ing the 1958-59 study, and Mr. Ma- 
thias is research assistant at the 
Cotton Branch Station and helped 
collect the 1959-60 data. 


dressing per cent was calculated on 
the basis of live weight at market 
after hauling and overnight shrink 
and the chilled carcass weight after 
48 hours in the cooler. Cooler shrink 
was calculated on the basis of hot 
earcass weight taken immediately 
after slaughter and chilled carcass 
weight. Additional data taken includ- 
ed USDA carcass grade, color of fat, 
color of lean and degree of marbling. 

In neither trial were carcass yields 
significantly different between ra- 
tions although in Trial 1 the barley 
lots had the highest dressing per cent 
and the milo lots the lowest ‘see ta- 
ble). In Trial 2 yields were gener- 
ally highest in the corn lots and low- 
est in the milo lots. The addition of 
oats to milo appeared to improve 
carcass yields. 

No differences were obtained in 
cooler shrink between rations al- 
though in Trial 2 the milo lots gen- 
erally had somewhat more shrink 
than the others. Cooler shrink was 
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tory, also manufactures 


Trials 
@ complete line of related TABLE 1. Cercess Dota from Steer Camemng 


apparatus and furniture Averege Average 
for the feed laboratory. final carcass cooler USDA grade—— 
Grains fed weight yield shrink Choice Good Standard 
Ib. % % % % % 
Trial 1 (1958-59) 
902 61.67 0.28 60 30 10 
916 59.76 1.05 40 60 
953 61.58 0.84 60 40 
8811 Prospect Kansas Missouri ERTS RR 916 61.50 0.49 50 50 
Cry. 898 60.61 0.71 30 70 
907 61.31 1.14 10 90 
Trial 2 (1959-60) 
997 63.22 1.59 80 20 
™ 942 60.86 1.91 70 30 
FEEDS YEA ST CULTURE 961 61.89 1.81 80 20 
WITH BRAND 968 62.20 2.21 70 30 
The Potent, Economical Source of 5 Most Important Feed Valves MMO ..cceccerescsereeee 912 60.09 2.05 30 so 20 
1. Enzymes @ 2. Unidentified Factors * 3. B Vitamins including By Milo + oats ....-..-++++ 955 61.04 2.04 50 50 = 
4. Increased Palatability and Appetite Appeal @ 5. Other Important Elements Milo + oats ..........6. 95! 61.19 2.00 60 30 10 
Yeast Culture Values Proven by State College Tests 982 61.16 1.89 0 30 
P 9 Wheat + oats .......... 946 60.64 1.79 60 40 
Write DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. . Cedar Rapids, lowa Wheat + oats .......... 941 61.65 2.25 60 40 


... Produces more gain at less 
cost than zinc bacitracin. 


Have you filed your supplemental 
N. D. A. for Taomyxin in swine 
feeds? If not, do it now. 
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CONTROLLED IN-USE TESTS 


on experimental farms prove that it 
pays to use Grace Feed Urea as a 
protein supplement. 


GRACE 


Feed Compound 


NEWS 
Because of results proved in laboratories 
BULLETIN and by in-use tests on experimental farms 


Recent extensive mixing Feeders who know— including the world’s largest feed manufacturers— 
and separation tests by a have proved conclusively that urea is the most effective protein supple- 
ment for ruminant feeds. And they’ve learned, too, that they get the 
best results with free-flowing, nonsegregating Grace Urea Feed. 


leading independent feed 


ingredient expert demon- 


strate that GRACE MICRO- You, too, can count on trouble-free blending and better dispersion— 


mix after mix after mix—with Grace Urea. The reason is a special Grace 
PRILLED UREA FEED COM- process that produces a free-flowing, nonsegregating, and noncaking 
POUND STAYS MIXED . feed compound. 


BETTER than other urea ff So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers do. Use 
feed compounds tested. | Grace Urea Feed Compound. Readily available right now...in your 
area ...in any quantity. Write for complete details. 
Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea in the 
United States. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-4541 ¢ CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C,—1402 East Morehead St., FRanklin 6-3329 
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generally higher in Trial 2 than in 
Trial 1. The reason is not clear. 

Significant differences were ob- 
tained in carcass grade as the result 
of rations. In Trial 1 the ration con- 
taining a mixture of corn, barley and 
milo produced carcasses significantly 
lower in grade than when any of the 
three were fed alone. Barley produced 
most choice carcasses, with corn and 
milo being lower, but these differ- 
ences between individual grains were 
not significant. 

In Trial 2 the lots fed milo alone 
were significantly lower in carcass 
grade than those fed rations of milo 
and oats. All the rations containing 
milo were lower than those contain- 
ing corn or wheat or oats in com- 
bination with these grains. The car- 
easses of steers fed milo were sig- 
nificantly lower than those fed the 
other rations; the lower grades of 
those fed milo and oats closely ap- 
proached significance. 

No differences were observed in 


POULTRY 


DEALER 


DISTRIBUTOR EXPANSION—The Keen Mfg. Corp., Millville, N.J., expanded 
its network of distributors recently with the appointment of Maine Poultry 
Supply Service, Waterville, Maine. The New England suppliers will handle 
Keenco’s automatic poultry equipment, including fuily-automated houses and 
Keenco Aerovent Ventilation systems. Above, the new distributors are greeted 
by David A. Keen, vice president, at Keenco’s new 110,000 sq. ft. manufactur- 
ing center. Left to right are: Thomas M. Teague, Maine Poultry Supply Serv- 
ice; Mr. Keen; Gil Eddy, Keenco sales representative, and William McCaslin, 
Maine Poultry Supply Service. 
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color of fat, color of lean and de- 
gree of marbling between rations. 

These data indicate that: (1) Sat- 
isfactory carcasses are produced by 
corn, barley, wheat and combinations 
of oats with corn or with wheat; (2) 
carcasses produced by milo or milo 
combinations generally are not equal 
to those from the other grains. These 
carcass data are in agreement with 
production data previously cited. 

Since milo production in Arkansas 
has increased tremendously in recent 
years, detailed digestion and utiliza- 
tion studies are now in progress at 
the main experiment station in an 
attempt to determine why milo re- 
sults in lowered carcass value. 


Tested Boars’ Kin 
Give More Lean Cuts, 


Iowa Study Shows 


AMES, IOWA—An increase of 9 to 
10 lb. in the average yield of lean 
cuts from barrow brothers of test 
boars has been shown since boar 
testing began in Iowa in 1956, reports 
Dr. Robert C. deBaca, animal hus- 
bandman and adviser to testing sta- 
tions in four Iowa locations. 

Dr. deBaca said that the compari- 
son of records of the tests completed 
last winter showed gains in all meat- 
iness measurements. Twenty - eight 
per cent of the barrows cut out at the 
four stations yielded carcasses con- 
taining 38% ham and loin. Four per 
cent of the barrows produced car- 
casses yielding more than 40% ham 
and loin. 

He said that barrow brothers were 
fed side-by-side with the boars. Their 
carcass yield becomes a part of the 
test report information and index of 
their litter-mate boar brothers. 

Dr. deBaca said that a Hampshire 
barrow made a new record with a 
carcass that yielded 42%.% ham and 
loin, a Duroc boar consigned set a 
test record of 2.79 lb. average daily 
gain and gained a pound on each 2.49 
Ib. of feed consumed and a Hamp- 
shire consigned for test set the all- 
time record for loin-eye area in Iowa 
testing stations with 6.09 sq. in. 

The Iowa State professor said that 
the stations not only test entries for 
rates of gain, feed efficiency, back- 
fat, carcass yield and lean meat yield, 
but also maintain standards for size 
of the litters from which test animals 
come and numbers of nipples on the 
test pigs. In addition to boars being 
tested, barrows are taken for breed 
certification trials, Dr. deBaca said. 


He stated that the stations at 
Ames, Eagle Grove, Ida Grove and 
New Hampton are all operated under 
the supervision of swine producers 
who determine station policies and 
financing. All are non-profit organi- 
zations. 


Big Dutchman Appoints 


Western Manager 


ZEELAND, MICH.—The Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder 
Co. of Zeeland has announced the ap- 
pointment of Paul 
Ter Avest as Big 
Dutchman west- 
ern division man- 
ager. 

Mr. Ter Avest, 
who was named to 
the new post by 
Jack DeWitt, Big 
Dutchman presi- 
dent, has been 
with the poultry 
equipment com- 
pany for 10 years. 
At the time of this appointment, he 
was serving as California branch 
manager. 

The western division territory in- 
cludes California, Arizona, Oregon, 
Washington, Hawaii, and British Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. Ter Avest will continue to 
make his home in Ripon, Cal., head- 
quarters for the California branch 
and the new division offices. 


Paul Ter Avest 
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HESS & CLARK AWARD—Keith 


Ballantyne, assistant feed products 
manager, Hess & Clark; Jack James, 
advertising manager, and E. E. 


Cooper, vice president, Klau-Van Pie- | 


tersom-Dunlap, Inc., check award 
presented Hess & Clark and its ad- 
vertising agency for excellence in 
agricultural advertising. Hess & 
Clark, manufacturer of feed medica- 
tions and animal health products, was 
one of 10 firms in the nation to be 
cited recently by the Chicago Agri- 
cultural Advertising Assn. Mr. Bal- 


lantyne and Mr. James traveled more | 


than 50,000 miles during past year 
and secured taped interviews which 
formed basis for the advertising cam- 
paign, Hess & Clark said. 


Canada Hog Expansion 


Passes Peak Level 


TORONTO, ONT. — According to 
the Meat Council of Canada’s hog 
survey correspondents, the current 
expansion phase in hog production 
passed its peak within the last month 
Even though there was quite a bit 
more activity than one year ago, in- 
terest tapered off somewhat 
March. Lower market prices have 
apparently been the main reason for 
this slowing down. Also, higher feed 
prices and relatively higher weanling 
pig prices have been important in- 
fluences, particularly in the East. 

Weekly marketings during April 
were much higher than expected and 
averaged 133,000 head (highest since 
May, 1960), an increase of some 8,000 
per week over March marketings 
These larger runs, along with a slow- 
ing-up in pork movement and the 
resultant rise in storage stocks, were 
reflected in April hog prices. Survey 
correspondents are looking for a 
slight increase in May marketings, 
which normally run below those in 
April. 


Delaware Poultry Labs 
Post to William Pusey 


MILLSBORO, DEL. — William Pu- 
sey has been appointed to the sales 
staff of Delaware 
tories, it was an- 
nounced by Wil- 
liam H. Mitchell, 
sales manager. 

Addititon of Mr. 
Pusey to the DPL 
staff of veterinary 
and poultry serv- 
ice specialists will 
permit the com- 2 a 
pany to intensify 
its service to its 
customers in the 
Delmarva Penin- William Pusey 
sula. He will be responsible for the 
sale of DPL products, and other prod- 
ucts of the animal health group of 
Sterwin Chemicals, in Delaware and 
Maryland. 

Before coming to DPL, Mr. Pusey 
was manager of Southern States Sus- 
sex Cooperative and was previously 
associated with Harper Feed Mills. 


BUILDING IOWA MILL 

GLIDDEN, IOWA — The Farmers 
Co-op Co. here has started construc- 
tion of a new feed mill in Glidden. 
When completed, the new mill will be 
about 70 ft. high and will contain 18 
bins. It will be of steel and wood con- 
struction. A scale and 2-ton mixer 


Quad Cities Construction Co. 


from | 


| Feeding Feeder Pigs 
| Still Looks Profitable 


MINNEAPOLIS — Feeding out 
| feeder pigs still looks like a slightly 
above break-even proposition as far 
as profit prospects for September 
sales are concerned, say H. G. Routhe 
| and K. E. Egertson, University of 
Minnesota extension economists. 

The going delivered price on a 
35 to 40 Ib. feeder pig is now about 
$14 in Minnesota, down about $1 
from April prices. 

Figuring feed and other expenses, 
except labor, involved in finishing off 
a pig at $20.80 for the average pro- 
ducer, the break even selling price 
would be about $14.50 cwt. Figuring 
two hours of labor per pig and labor 
at $1.50 per hour, a grower would 
need about $16 cwt. to break even. 

According to the present market 
picture for next September, econ- 
omists say returns for labor and 
management could be about $3 to $4 
per head with careful buying and 
feeding. 
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processing 
equipment 


ws Dryers s Granulators Processing 
= Coolers = Cookers Equipment 
ws Screw Presses a Mixers 

Flakers Collectors 


Material Handling Equipment 


G & SONS CO 


2639 Boston Street, Baltimore 24, Maryland 


Serving the Process Industries for Over 85 Years 


WRITE 


for FREE 
informative 16-page 
Bulletin 

G560, “Advanced 


GET COCCIDIOSIS 
 butweknow 
how stop them! 


We keep Whitmoyer WHITSYN ready to use at the 


first signs of an outbreak. WHITSYN-S in the water— 
or WHITSYN-5 in the feed—aquickly controls outbreaks. 


Poultry Labora- | 


And—there are no harmful side reactions because the 
| exclusive, patented WHITSYN formulation achieves its 
| safe effectiveness through its synergistic and multiple 


concentration. 


WHITSYN 


controls COCCIDIOSIS OUTBREAKS in 


bio-chemical blocking action—not through sheer drug 
Data available upon request. 


@ flocks ona 
preventive 


@ flocks not on 
a preventive 


@ in replacement flocks 
after the preventive 
is discontinued. 


“a product of scientific merit” by 


| WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, INC., MYERSTOWN, PA. 


will be installed. Contractor is the | 


In Canada: Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 
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NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 


« Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


THE cotchman LINE 


FEED BODIES THAT MEET ALL INDUSTRY NEEDS. 


Compare! You'll find that one of the five new Scotchman 
feed body models was designed to meet your exact require- 
ments! Each model is the result of superb engineering and 
manufacturing skill developed by Baker over almost half a 
century. Every Scotchman offers you more body for the 
money! More useful services . . . longer life . . . faster 
operation . . . more profit possibility! Go Scotchman... 
and save. Mail coupon for complete details! 
World’s Largest Distributor of Specialized Truck Equipment —pPerehman 


Plants: Charlotte, N. C., Pottstown, Pa., Richmond, Va., Columbia, S. C. ——4 
on 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CoO. 

Shep Road, Columbia, South Carolina ime a] 
Send FREE COPY of Baker Scotchman Line Catalog be FEED Boos 
File No. FS-1 . a 
NAME TITLE 
COMPANY_—_ ADDRESS 
_STATE 

Yes, We Invite Dealer Inquiries. 


| and mortality caused losses exceed- 


The Effect of Furazolidone on Broiler 


Condemnations and Undergrades 


Under Commercial 


Farm Conditions 


By Dr. Philip G. Stiles 
University of Connecticut 


Poultry condemnations, downgrades 


ing $113,000,000 to poultry producers 


| in 1959. Observations at local proc- 
| essing plants indicate that the major 


| study was to determine what influ- 


coop had chicks randomly divided in- 


| mental conditions. Each of three 
| floors contained a treatment pen and 


reasons for condemnations are in- | 
flammatory processes, septicemia, | 
toxemia and contamination. The ma- | 
jor reasons for down-grading are | 
breast blisters, breast bruises, leg | 
bruises and parts missing. Many of 
these factors are apparently affected 
by both high and low level respira- 
tory infections. The objective of this 


ence continuous low level feeding of 
furazolidone has on broiler condem- 
nations, undergrades and mortality 
under commercial farm conditions. 
A multi-story commercial broiler 


to seven pens having approximately 
equivalent managerial and environ- 


a control pen. An additional control 
pen was maintained in the basement. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author, 
Dr. Stiles, is a member of the staff 
of the department of poultry science, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. He has expressed appreciation 
for cooperation in the study to: Hess 
& Clark, Ashland, Ohio; the Rosen 
Poultry Co., Danielson, Conn.; Wil- 
liam Vertefeuille, North Woodstock, 
Conn., and Dr. M. N. Frazier, de- 
partment of animal diseases, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 


in all the groups for four weeks pre- 
vious to slaughter. Group G (control) 
which had a 22.79% mortality rate 
had a 20.7% condemnation rate. How- 
ever, only 300 birds from this pen 
were processed; thus, this group did 
not have a large effect on the total 
figures. Group G was a basement pen 
that did not have a treatment group 
on the same floor. If Group G were 
disregarded, the condemnation rate 
for the remaining control pens was 


Feed in the treatment pens contained | 3g945e which is 181 percentage 


100 gm. furazolidone per ton in the 
starter feed until 1 lb. of feed per 
bird was eaten, then the furazolidone 
was reduced to 50 gm. per ton fed 
continuously until slaughter. The 
treatment feed contained no coccidio- 
stat, whereas the control feed con- 
tained nicarbazin. Birds were slaugh- 
tered at 9 weeks, 3 days and 9 weeks, | 
4 days of age. 

Birds from both treatment and con- 
trol pens were submitted to the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut Disease Diag- 


| nostic Laboratory. A gross examina- 


tion revealed that birds from all | 
groups had a mild respiratory dis- | 
ease which was presumably bron- 
chitis. All birds were negative for the 
PPLO organism. Birds were again 
submitted at five and one half weeks 


points greater than the furazolidone 
treated groups. 

Table 3 compares undergrades of 
furazolidone treated birds with con- 
trol birds. The furazolidone treated 
birds had fewer leg and breast bruis- 
es but more breast blisters than the 
control birds. However, none of the 
undergrade causes showed substantial 
differences between furazolidone 
treated and control groups. Breast 
blisters, leg bruises and breast bruises 
were the main contributing factors 
toward undergrading. Total under- 
grades were 20.42% for the furazoli- 
done treated birds and 19.84 for the 
control birds. 

SUMMARY—Furazolidone fed con- 


of age and were diagnosed as Colo- 
form airsacculitis. 


TABLE 2. Condemnation Causes and 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSIONS— Percentages 
The furazolidone treated birds had | Seal 
urazolidone 
a higher average weight, lower mor- ‘tn 
ated Control 
tality and better feed efficiency in | 
this trial as illustrated in Table 1. | Number of birds 
Group G had over 22% mortality, ee er 14,005 14,005 
most of which occurred during the | Cause of condemnation (per cent condemned) 
last three weeks of growth. Group G Tuberculosis ........ wee see 
added substantially to the average 0.136 0.093 
mortality rate, but if this group were | SePticemia and 
Toxemia .......... 1.614 3.534 
disregarded completely, the mortality | , a 
Airsacculitis .... 407 
rate for the remaining control pens tnflemmetery 
was 6.69% or 2.22 percentage points processes ........ 064 107 
greater than the mortality rate for 007 014 
As shown in Table 2, the furazoli- 028 
done treated birds had 2.035% con- Cadaver ........... -007 -007 
demnations while the controls had Contamination ...... 021 007 
4.204, or over twice as much. The 
main contributing factors to condem- 
nations were septicemia and toxemia 
which was brought about by a low Total condemnations 2.035 4.204 
level respiratory disease that existed | 
TABLE 1. Mortality, Weight and Feed Efficiency of Furazolidone 
Treated Versus Non-Treated Broilers 
“Birds Birds Per cent weight Feed 
Group started sold mortality ('b.) Conversion 
Furazolidone treated 
5,253 5,064 3.60 3.65 
4,590 4,356 5.10 3.68 
5,253 4,935 6.05 3.62 
15,096 14,355 4.91 3.65 2.243 
Control 
4,845 4,620 4.64 3.61 
rr 5,253 4,750 7.67 3.49 
4,590 4,335 5.56 3.63 
2,856 2,205 22.79 3.08 
17,544 15,910 9.31 3.50 2.417 
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TABLE 3. Undergrade Causes and 


Percentages 
Furazolidone 
Treated Control 
No. of birds sampled... 3,246 3,777 
Cause of undergrade ——(per cent) 
Bruises 
Leg 2.46 3.26 
Breast 3.51 3.89 
Elsewhere 22 05 
Cuts and Tears 
Leg 22 .29 
Breast 43 45 
Breast blister 7.61 5.98 
Elsewhere 03 .05 
Broken Bones 
Leg 12 34 
Wing 1.02 1.32 
Parts Missing 
leg ... 1.91 1.51 
Wing 1.82 1.67 
Other 
Other 
Conformation 06 16 
Fleshing 40 29 
Fat covering .09 .03 
Discoloration -32 
Miscellaneous 37 05 
Total undergrades 20.42 19.84 


tinuously to broilers at the rate of 
100 gm. per ton for the first 18 days 
and 50 gm. per ton thereafter until 
slaughter reduced mortality and con- 
demnation rates by half when com- 
pared to control birds. Undergrades 
were not substantially affected by 
the furazolidone treatment. The fura- 
zolidone feed without the coccidiostat 
cost $176.22 more than the control 
feed for the 14,005 processed; how- 
ever, assuming it saved 2.171% of the 
birds from being condemned, it adds 
304 birds to the number being proc- 
essed. On a 17¢ market these are 
worth $185.44 live which more than 
pays for the drug. If savings in mor- 
tality and processing efficiency were 
included, the furazolidone has consid- 
erable advantage. 


Grain States Sales Post 
To J. Clifford Siler 


OAKSHADE, OHIO—Grain States, 
Eastern Division, Inc., at Oakshade, 
has announced the appointment of 
J. Clifford Siler of 
Ashland, Ohio, as 
its district sales 

representative in 


Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Vir- 
ginia and New 
York, according to 
W. A. Gauntt, 


president of the 


Ohio vitamin - pre- 
mix manufactur- 
ing plant. 
J. Clifford Siler Mr. Siler has 
35 years’ experience working with 
livestock and poultry, both in pro- 
duction and service. He directed his 
own hatchery and farming operation 
for more than 30 years and the past 
five years has been associated with 
a manufacturer of feed medications 
as a sales and service representative 
He will direct sales and service in 
the four-state area, working with all 
Grain States’ customers in nutrition 
consultant work and feed program- 
ming. 
| This is the fourth in a series of 
steps taken by Grain States to ex- 
pand its customer service and sale 
of its feed fortifiers known as “Feed 
| Builders,” officials said. 


IOWA CONSTRUCTION 

KNIERIM, IOWA —The Knierim 
Cooperative Co. has started construc- 
tion of a new elevator and feed mill 
here. The elevator, of crib construc- 
tion and slated for completion in 
August, will have a storage capacity 
of 52,000 bu. The feed mill will have 
a 150 ton capacity. The present ele- 
vator will be used for storage and the 
new elevator will be the “work 
house,” says Jim Sievert, manager. 


SUPER STRENGTH > LONGER LIFE - LESS WEIGHT 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength 
make it economical material for almost any milling application and is 
equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. ; 

Order Pacal Hammermil! Hammers. There is one designed to meet 
your specific job requirements. 


PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


AUBREY FEED MILLS 
RED AFEEDS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST 
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SWEET-DRIED WHOLE WHEY 


~ they thrive on its growth and health promoting milk 
nutrients — the easily digested milk sugar (lactose) high 
quality milk protein, minerals, water soluble vitamins 


and unidentified factors. 


solids for such critical 


@ BABY PIG FEEDS 
@ SOW RATIONS 


@ DOG FOODS 
@ POULTRY RATIONS 


@ CALF MILK REPLACERS 


’ The most economical source of high quality milk 
formulas as 


AVAILABLE 
in 3 convenient grinds 
CUSTOM (40M) —for use in 
milk replacers 
GRANULAR — for bulk handling 
and special needs 


REGULAR — for general use 


AVAILABLE — the year around 

— Midwest's storage facilities assure customers of an 
adequate supply of sweet, freshly ground dried whole 
whey during all seasons of the year. 
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Recent Research on— 


Vitamin A in Poultry Nutrition 


By Dr. M. L. Scott 
Cornell University 


Employing practical diets of 
wheat, white corn, soybean oil meal, 
meat scrap and fish meal, supple- 
mented with sources of unidentified 
growth factors and all necessary 
minerals and vitamins, except vita- 
min A, it was found, using stabilized 
vitamin A, that the minimum vita- 
min A requirements of various poul- 


try species under good environmental | 


conditions were as follows: White 
Leghorn starting and growing chicks, 
1,320 I.U./kg.; laying and breeding 
hens, 3,500 I.U./kg.; starting 


and | 


growing turkey poults, 1,760 I.U./ 
kg.; turkey breeding hens, 3,500 I.U./ 
kg.; starting and growing White Pe- 
kin ducklings, 1,320 I.U./kg.; start- 
ing and growing Chinese ring-necked 
pheasants, 1,760 I.U./kg.; starting 
and growing Bobwhite quail, 2,200 
1.U./kg. of diet. 

It was noted that the vitamin A 
requirements of the young of these 
species were roughly proportional to 
the protein content of their starting 
diets. In extensive studies with high, 
normal and low-protein diets for 


Complete 
Cereals 


Processed 
Specially For 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


%* TOASTED CORN FLAKES % KIBBLED CORN 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


CORN GRANULES 


* KIBBLED PREMIXES 


(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, lilinois 


TELETYPE 
7261 


chicks it was found that the mini- 
mum vitamin A requirement was 
markedly increased and vitamin A 
liver levels were greatly decreased 
when higher than normal protein 
diets were fed. 

In order to maintain the vitamin 
A content of the eggs at high levels 
over prolonged periods and to pro- 
duce appreciable carry-over of vita- 
min A in the progeny at hatching, 
the diets of breeding chickens and 
turkeys required supplementation 
with approximately 10,000 I.U. of 
stabilized vitamin A per kg. of diet. 

In chicks the uric acid blood lev- 
els varied widely during vitamin A 
deficiency, but in poults the uric acid 
blood levels appeared to be indica- 
tive of vitamin A nutrition. A level 
of approximately 5,000 I.U. of sta- 
bilized vitamin A per kg. of starter 
diet was needed in order to produce 
satisfactory liver storage of vitamin 
A and minimum blood uric acid lev- 
els in young turkey poults. 


Ataxia 

Encephalomalacia in the chick was 
prevented by supplementing a vita- 
min E deficient, pro-oxidant contain- 
ing diet with atocopherol, atoco- 
pheryl acetate, or diphenyl-p-phenyl- 
enediamine (DPPD). In the presence 
of atocophery! acetate the ataxia ob- 
served in the chicks receiving this 
diet was shown to be caused by a 
deficiency of vitamin A. 

Since the ataxic symptoms of vi- 
tamin A deficiency and encephaloma- 
lacia are similar, it is difficult to 
distinguish these deficiency diseases 
by gross examination of the chicks. 
Histological examinations of the cere- 
bellum of vitamin E deficient chicks 
usually showed hemorrhages and 
edema within the molecular and/or 
granular layers, pyknosis and even- 
tual disappearance of the Purkinje 
cells and separation of the molecu- 
lar and granular layers of the cere- 
bellar folia. None of these lesions 
was observed in chicks suffering from 
vitamin A deficiency. On the other 
hand, vitamin A deficient chicks al- 
ways showed depleted vitamin A liv- 
er stores which usually were accom- 
panied by increased urate deposits 
in the kidney and ureters. 

Coccidiosis 

Several experiments were conduct- 
ed to determine the effects of in- 
creasing levels of vitamin A and 
beta-carotene in the diet upon 
growth, feed consumption and the 
storage of vitamin A in the livers 


SALES AND SERVICE 
COAST TO COAST 


MODEL B-6O—THE ECONOMY PRICED 


SELF UNLOADING 


There's no other feed business quite like your 
own. That's why we build six different units, 
one of which will suit your bulk feed opera- 
tion perfectly. Dealers who want economy, 
trouble-free performance and faster unloading 
get them all with the 8-60. 


ECONOMY PRICED B-60 BUT 
INCLUDES THESE QUALITY FEATURES: 
@ 16’ final auger with hanger bearing. 


@ Sliding *'V'' over floor eliminates obsolete 
cable drop compartment doors. 


@ Removal of one bolt disengages vertical and 


BULK FEED BODY 


6 CHIEF BODIES IN ALL— 
HERE ARE TWO OTHERS: 


final discharge auger when pit d i 


@ Operator positions auger in seconds with 


rapid action upright hydraulic pump and 
worm and gear turning device. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Research out- 
lined here demonstrates that the 
minimum level of vitamin A to be 
required for growth and feed con- 
version under excellent environmen- 
tal conditions may be considerably 
short of the amount needed to pro- 
vide fullest integrity of the mucous 
epithelium and sufficient liver stor- 
age for periods of emergency such 
as outbreaks of coccidiosis or simi- 
lar stresses. This article is from a 
paper presented by Dr. M. L. Scott, 
poultry scientist at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., at a meeting in 
Zurich of the Swiss Section of the 
World’s Poultry Science Assn. 


of chicks artificially infected with 
coccidiosis. 

The results showed that, after in- 
fection with coccidiosis, chicks re- 
ceiving 17,500 I.U. of vitamin A per 
kg. of diet regained their appetites 
and grew faster than those receiving 
1,750 I.U. of the vitamin per kg. 
of feed. 

When high levels of vitamin A were 
fed, analyses showed that, especial- 
ly at one week after the infection, 
the infected chicks contained lower 
liver storage levels of vitamin A than 
were found to be present in the com- 
parable lots of uninfected chicks re- 
ceiving the same levels of vitamin 
A and restricted to the same feed 
intakes. 

Crystalline beta-carotene fed in 
the presence of an antioxidant or as 
gelatin-stabilized beta-carotene was 
not as effective as the same vita- 
min A unitage of stabilized vitamin 
A in maintaining feed consumption, 
subsequent growth rate and liver vi- 
tamin A storage levels. The storage 
of vitamin A in the livers of both 
infected and uninfected chicks was 
much lower on the carotene diets 
than on those containing the same 
vitamin A activity in the form of 
stabilized vitamin A. 

Although the severity of the coc- 
cidiosis was similar in chicks receiv- 
ing low levels of vitamin A as com- 
pared to chicks receiving higher lev- 
els of the vitamin, recovery of sur- 
viving chicks, as measured by im- 
proved appetites and growth rates, 
was enhanced as the level of vita- 
min A in the diet was increased. 

The results indicated that the 
ataxia of vitamin A deficiency oc- 
curs only when the liver storage of 
vitamin A is reduced below 0.8-0.9 
I.U. per gram of liver, whether this 
deficiency is brought about by a de- 
ficiency of vitamin A in the diet or 
by the reduction in vitamin A liver 
storage induced by coccidiosis. 

These results demonstrate, there- 
fore, that the minimum level of vita- 
min A found to be required for 
growth and feed conversion under 
excellent environmental conditions 
may be considerably short of the 
amount needed to provide fullest in- 
tegrity of the mucous epithelium and 
sufficient liver storage for periods 
of emergency such as outbreaks of 
coccidiosis or similar stresses. 


IOWA AUTOMATIC MILL 


ELDRIDGE, IOWA—The McAr- 
thur Chemical Co. has completed con- 
struction of a new feed mill here, and 
it will be ready for operation as soon 
as a few minor details have been 
worked out. The Check-R-Mix mill is 
automated, with the operator weigh- 
ing, mixing the feed and delivering it 
it into waiting trucks by pushing but- 
tons at a control panel. The new fa- 
cilities will enable the firm to store 
farmers’ grain on a grain bank basis. 


PGB-250 
DRY VITAMIN A 
Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, University Plece Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-888! Des Moines 11, lowe 
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MADE IN ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. BY 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES © o'vision oF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


CONTAINS vitamin A palmitate, edible tallow, gelatin and glucose. Butylated 
hydroxyanisole and butylated hydroxytoluene added as preservatives. 
250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 
Net Tare Wt.________ Control No,_________ Order No. 


FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 


-—— PGB-250 This is the trademark of DPi’s dry vitamin A 
for fortifying feeds, pre-mixes, concentrates, and other 
products fed to poultry and livestock. The material con- 
sists of golden orange spherical particles in a size range 
between 30 and 120 mesh. 


This 
is what 


it all 


DPi has been a primary producer of vitamin A for a long 
time, was first to synthesize it commercially in this coun- 
try, produces vitamin A in a modern plant using methods 
and processes developed in DPi laboratories. 


means 


Palmitate This is an inherently more stable form of vita- 
eo A. It resists the effects of heat, moisture, and long 
storage. Testing vitamin A palmitate and the other com- 
mercial ester, vitamin A acetate, in stored feeds and pre- 
mixes, we typically find 25% or better stability for the 
palmitate than for the acetate. 


Gelatin is the most effective substance we have found for 
 sensacsing vitamin A against air and minerals. Its digesti- 
bility makes the vitamin quickly available to the bird 
or animal. 


7 te The vitamin A potency of PGB-250 is 250,000 
units per gram. You can also get potencies of 30,000, 
20,000, or 10,000 units per gram. The diluent used in these 
dilutions is solvent-extracted soybean feed of particle 
size range especially chosen to blend with PGB-250. 


You can get PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A in 25-pound and 100-pound drums directly 
from us or from distributors throughout the country. For further information or a 
quotation, write Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
New York and Chicago +« Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 
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NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7479—Hog 
Health Product 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories has 
introduced a new product, Hog-Aid 
Feed Mix, to its hog health line. 


This antibiotic and vitamin prepara- 


tion is for starting pigs—to stimu- 
late growth, to maintain weight 
gains during periods of stress, and 


to help prevent or treat swine scours 
(bacterial enteritis) 

The product also is for pregnant 
and nursing sows, in preventing and 
treating during periods of 
stress. Hog-Aid Feed Mix, when add- 
ed to the feed at the recommended 
rate of 2 lb. per ton, provides 25 gm 
of procaine penicillin (equivalent to 
15 gm. sodium penicillin G masters 


scours 


= 


rovmes 


SALSBURYS 
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. 7479—Hog Health Product 

. 7480—Weighing Scale 

. 7481—Trucklift Safety Device 
. 7482—Supplement for Feeds 
. 7483—Conveyor Literature 

. 7484—Feeder for Dehy 

. 7485—Vertical Feed Mixer 

. 7486—On-Farm Feed Depot 
. 7487—Boxcar Unloading Unit 
. 7488—Pellet Mill Die 

. 7489—Swine Feed Additive 
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COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


standard) and 75 gm. of Streptomy- 
cin—a total of 100 gm. of antibiotics 
per ton of feed. 

Hog-Aid Feed Mix is marketed in 
2 lb. bags, handy for mixing the 
correct amount in a ton of ration. 
For additional information check No. 
7479 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7496—New 
Automatic Bagging Scale 

What is described as “a dramatic 
breakthrough in the techniques of 
high-performance automatic bagging” 
has been announced by the Richard- 
son Scale Co. Through an “ingeni- 
ous device” which speeds up beam 
response leading to faster feed cut- 
off, a new scale (called Speedac E- 
50) weighs up to 24 50-lb. bags per 
minute of free-flowing materials. 
Even with sluggish materials, such 
as some mashes and meals, the 
Speedac E-50 weighs 16 50-Ib. bags 
per minute with consistent accuracy, 
the firm said, Accuracy capability 
reaches 2 sigma 1 ounce. 

The Speedac unit components are 
said to be friction-free, wear-proof 
and dust-proof. They have no contact 
with the scale beam and will pro- 
vide unlimited trouble-free life, ac- 
cording to the announcement. 

The new scale has a wide range of 
capacities, with standard sizes as 
follows: 5 to 25 Ib., 10 to 50 Ib., and 
20 to 100 Ib. 

Duplex units provide approximate- 
double the outputs, and triplex 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


equipment needed for the storage, 
handling, processing and delivery of 
grains and feeds. 

The booklet lists various types of 


equipment and also manufacturers of 
| the different items. Included is equip- 


ment for material reduction, mixing 
and blending, cleaning and grading, 
weighing and proportioning, pellet- 


| ing, conveying and handling, mobile 
milling, 


magnetic separation, stor- 
age, bulk delivery, packaging and 
other processing and handling func- 
tions. 

Copies of the booklet are available 


| from any association member, or a 


models give even higher speeds and 
or accuracies. 

The new Speedac is said to handle 
all materials which are packaged in | 
open-mouth bags or textile bags 

Richardson said the controlled dy- 
namic response of the Speedac unit | 
greatly reduces the effects of varia- | 
tions in the falling column at the | 
conclusion of a weighing, making 
compensation almost unnecessary in 
many applications. However, adjust- 
ments can be made to fractional- 
ounce accuracy with a handy knob 
on the central control box. 

Beam moves toward balance in 
“perfect dynamic control.” Move- 
ment of beam trips a switch to close 
the inlet gate and/or stop feeder. 
Then it trips the weigh hopper dis- 
charge mechanism, dropping contents | 
through bottom hopper spout into 
the bag. A slide, operated by a hand- 
wheel with graduated scale, controls 
material flow by varying the inlet 
opening. 

For gravity feed, an electrically 
controlled pneumatic valve opens and 
closes a sealed, radial gate. Power 
feeders can be either belt, screw, 
vibrating or rotary. 

Various discharge options are 
available. Richardson noted that it 
also furnishes complete bin-to-bag 
systems to go with the new scale 

For additional information check 
No. 7496 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7497—Equipment 
Purchasing Guide 


The Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers Assn. has announced 
the release of a new Purchasing 
Guide listing machinery and equip- 
ment available through association 
members. 

This handy desk reference (meas- 
uring 3% by 8% in.) is designed as 
an aid to locating and selecting 
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| This meat-type male 


copy may be obtained by checking 
No. 7497 on the coupon and mailing. 


No. 7490—Broiler 
Male 


Barker & McMillan Hatchery, Inc., 


| has announced the availability of a 


its broiler male. 
is the result 
of more than five years of detailed 
breeding work, officials said. 

The broiler-type male has been 
mated with all of the leading female 
lines and the results recorded. Liv- 
ability and hatchability under all 
conditions were rated. The broilers 
sired by the Barker & McMillan male 

the progeny—have received “the 


new brochure on 


same careful attention,” the firm 
| noted 
The brochure tells of the firm’s 


breeding program, quality control 
measures and performance results as 


| shown in the flock, in the hatchery, 


in the broiler house and in the proc- 
essing plant. 

For further information check No. 
7490 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7486—On-Farm 
Feed Depot 


An on-the-farm feed depot in ca- 
pacities from 55 to 17.6 tons by 
means of multiple storage compart- 
ments through the Lemanco system 
of common wall construction, has 
been announced by the Leach Manu- 
facturing Co. 

The standard legs of these bins 
give a clearance under the rotary 
gate of 42 in. A 48 in. leg extension 


is available making a clearance un- 
der the gate of 7 ft. 6 in. to accom- 
modate farm vehicles. 

Officials say that supplements, con- 
centrates and finished feeds can be 
handled with ease. When used for 
storage of complete feed on feed lots, 
turkey and pullet ranges, swine 
farms and dairies, bins can be moved 
if the need arises because of their 
ease of erection using farm labor. 

For additional information check 
No. 7486 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7499—Automatic 
Egg Gatherer 


A booklet on its new Econ-O-Mat- 
ic Automatic Egg Gathering system 
is now available from the Big Dutch- 
man Automatic Poultry Feeder Co. 

The booklet contains the complete 
story on how the new egg gathering 
system collects the eggs through use 
of roll-a-way nests that let the egg 
roll out onto an automatic gathering 
belt, which brings the eggs to one 
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keep the trough wiped clean at all | system a large inventory of tags ha 


om be times. to be kept on hand pre-prir d with 
Bieta Big Dutchman ‘4 Du- } , 


he firm says that the Kelly the identifying w Dp mash 
Ecoa-O- Wlatic plex Clean-Flo Conveyor is ruggedly | granules, etc. Now for imprinting 
constructed of arc welded steel and the firm uses the Tickometer, de- 
566 GATHERER requires little maintenance. It has a | scribed as a high speed « ting and 
save you work ... low horsepower capacity ratio, will imprinting machine. T I { 
‘ we ditt if a not choke and keeps degradation to ori ts tag with a cod nun b r ide n- | er-mixer, from this unit to the fin- 
a minimum. tilying the shift, date, ba ind | ished feed compartment and then 
RA It can be built in any lengths with | class of feed. The unit a used | into the farmer’s bulk wagon or au- 
‘ a 6 in., 9 in., 12 in., 14 in., 16 iny 18 to imprint some 500 ‘tags per min- tomatic poultry feeding bins. 
+ in., 20 in., or 24 in. wide trough. It | ute with the identifying words pel- The company said the unit oper- 
ay can also have any number of inter- | lets, mash, etc. It imprints only th ates unattended while feed is being 
mediate discharges and can be | amount of tags needed for each day’s pad 
equipped with any one of three dif- | production. — 
| ferent drive arrangements. The unit is said to b ful for The compartments, the enncunee- 
| For additional information check | counting, coding and imprinting tags, | ™emt Said, are divided wel hold 2 
No. 7493 on the coupon and mail. with the count also used as a check | toms of corn, 4 tons of oats, 14 tons 


f concentrate (two 7-ton bins) and 
9 tons of finished feed. It measures 


7489—Swine Feed Pac’, | 45 ft. long by 10 ft. wide by 10 ft. 


on production figures 


central collection table where they Additive us¢ e Mode] 4800 package imprint 6 in. h gh. It is delivered ina _— 
can be gathered sitting down. | er, which imprints at speeds up to It 
All integral parts of the system | Hess & Clark announces a broad- 10,000 an hour, on pieces up to 18 : ee single - phase electrica 
are shown and explained in the eight- | ened use of furazolidone (nf-180) in | in. square.) 0 oe es 
page booklet, along with drawings | swine feeds. A new claim for the To obtain a booklet describing the The company said the Redi-Mill 
of several sample installations that product has been permitted by the | Tickometer and the Model 4800 check | price includes delivery. It is priced 
show how to use double back-to-back | Food and Drug Administration to | No. 7498 on the coupon and mail for different zones, depending on dis- 
banks of nests and single banks of | become effective. — tance from the General Supply & 
nests along either wall. Now permitted is a new claim for e L quipment Co., located in Florida. 
— aon ‘s booklet check | “¢ feeding of furazolidone to grow- No. 7484—Santoquin The milling unit alone also is avail- 
ing swine to prevent enteritis: and Feeder for Deh ible. All financing and leasing are 
scours and to improve feed efficiency y handled by General Electric Credit 
in swine. The new claim, it was ex- Wenger Mixer Manufacturing has | Corp 
No. 7483—Conveyor plained, will be part of a complete | announced development of system For additional information check 
° program for swine which also in- | for handling and metering water bas No. 7492 on the coupon and mail. 
Literature cludes the previously cleared use of | Santoquin emulsion, a vitamin A sta- 
: the drug in sow feeds. bilizer for dehy, to a pellet mill 
“Furazolidone has been proven ef- Wenger systé utiliz a 400 No. 7482—Supplement 
faliaDuity O© a -page broc! e ni ‘ 2 
covering detailed specifications and yeh aid lige — gal. liquid feed: r complete with For Specialty Feeds 
prices for a range of conveyors from of bacterial enteritis necrotic en- pump, meters. valves and ritators a ee 
iy : teritis, necro, black scours) and Vi- | The firm says that its system elimi- A new addition to Borden’s line of 
9 ft. to 99 ft. long, 18 in. to 36 in. | (bloody) dysentery,” the com- 
TPH. pany said. “It is also useful in — quin flow by insuring constant pres- | cial rations such as calf milk replac- 
Co lete with charts bulk ma- taining weight ‘gains and improving sures at the flow meter and contro] | ers, fish foods, pig pre-starters and 
angen fom tes SS a feed efficiency in both baby pigs and | valve other specialty feeds has been an- 
terial classifications, belt capacities | srowing swine.” A larger capacity Santoquin feed- | nounced by the feed supplements di- 
and speeds, horse power and anges Success of the drug in preventing | er, also developed by Wenger, is de- vision of the Borden Special Prod- 
and lengths, the brochure also in- | pacterial enteritis and vibrionic dys- | signed around automatic controls for | ucts Co. 
= uo Ge, 3-10 h.p. and 15- ntery was reported by He ss & Clark | proportioning the Santoquin emul Called “Hi-Fat MRB 500,” the new 
; ‘ ss after extensive research at several sion and water ratio. Officials say feed supplement has a higher protein 
For additional information check midwestern universities. On the basis that either of these systems permits and lower fiber content than Bor- 
No. 7483 on the coupon and mail. of this work, it was explained, FDA | f ‘oof proportioning and uniform | den’s regular MRB or Hi-Fat MRB. 


has permitted a new claim to become rsement of the Santoguin emul- Richard G. Sanders, sales and mar- 


H effective. sion with water, and careful control | keting director for the Borden divi- 
No. 7493 Self-Cleaning may now be added to : ’s 


and metering of the Santoquin mix- | sion, said the product’s protein con- 
Conveyor swine pre-starter, starter and grower | ture into the dehydrated alfalfa meal | tent has been increased to 40%, and 


; hosts at any one of three options: | at the pellet mill the crude fiber content reduced to 
A fully enclosed, self-cleaning con- | (1) 200 gm. per ton of total ration For additional information check }%. Both the Hi-Fat MRB and “Hi- 
veyor designed to convey all types | for two weeks: (2) 150 em per ton | No. 7484 on the coupon and mail Fat MRB 500” products have a 
of granular, free-flowing material | for three weeks; (3) 100 gm. per ton built-in” fat content of 15%, de- 
smoothly and uniformly along either | for five weeks " rived from stabilined choles white 
horizontal The new use, along with the pro- No. 7492—Farm Mill gre S ‘and lecithin, 
geen announced by the Duplex Mi gram for sows, is said to offer a : Borden’s . P 
and Manufacturing Co. broadened scours control program Using Concentrates — 
Called the Kelly Duplex Clean-Flo For more information check No. The General Supply & Equipment | on s 5 pian under a rigidly on 


Conveyor, its bed consists of a single | 7489 on the coupon and mail. Co. has announced a “complete farm | trolled time and temperature heat 


ee bo grein feed mill’ which makes use of con- | treatment. They are then ground to 
one-piece, tro al- | centrate -ovide ed firms ‘le 
af inter. | | centrates provided by feed firms. It | produce a flour-like, free-flowing feed 
ic flights are spaced at even inter- e g | ic » 45 ft. unit delivered to the farm ae reg ; “9 
i supplement high in milk nutrient 
vals. These specially shaped flights Codi | Called the “Redi-Mill.” it is de- | valu 
: . | scribed as an “all-in-one steel build- The new supplement is available in 
1 New literature is available on a | ing which houses the grinder-mixe1 50-lb. bags with special inner liners. 


device used for feed bag coding to | and all storage compartments nec- | For additional information check No. 
help meet food and drug regulation | essary for operation within two to | 7482 on the coupon and mail. 
requirements. The device is made and | four hours after delivery to the 


supplied by Pitney-Bowes, Inc. It is farm.” The mill is said to resemble 
called the Tickometer. a steel railroad boxcar. It houses the No. 7494—Corn Sheller 
The manufacturer notes that some | milling unit in the center and sur- ° ° 


feed manufacturers have the | rounds with five compart nts for 


coding method to be efficient and | grains, concentrates and finished feed. The Iowa Portable Mill Co. has 

to save working time and inventory | In addition to milling and storage | announced the availability of a corn 

space facilities, the “package’’ includes | sheller as optional equipment on its 
An example is cited of a feed firm | augers, motors and electrical switch- | mobile mill. 

which formerly used rubber hand- | ing The sheller is said to be compact, 

stamps to imprint a date and a batch Augers automatically transfer | practical and simply designed for 


code on tags of feed bags. Under this | grains and concentrates to the grind- | this type of application. It has a 6 in. 


.produces more gain at less 
cost than penicillin plus 
in streptomycin. 


Have you filed your supplemental 
N. D. A. for Taomyxin in swine 
feeds? If not, do it now. 
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cylinder and a screen area of 620 
Sq. in. 

Powered hydraulically, the sheller 
has a capacity of 1 ton of shelled 
corn ground in 15 minutes. A blower 
fan eliminates the cobs. 

The addition of this sheller allows 
the operator to shell, grind and mix 
simultaneously. The sheller can be 
installed on any “Iowa” mill, says 
the manufacturer. 

For additional information check 
No. 7494 on the coupon and mail. 


a 
No. 7480—Continuous 
Weighing Scale 

The need of continuous process in- 
dustries for measurement and con- 
trol of flow of dry materials at low 
to medium rates is said to be met 
by the Model 36-02 Belt (Stream) 
Weigher, according to announcement 
by B-I-F Industries. 

Feed and flour mills, fertilizer, 
plastics and chemical plants are typi- 
cal users of this continuous weigh- 
ing scale. 

Operating in a 10:1 range with 
constant speed drive or 40:1 with 
variable speed drive, the Model 36-02 
will measure dry material with accu- 
racy (plus or minus %% of maxi- 
mum rate) and will continuously in- 
tegrate weight of material with belt 
A heavy duty belt, constructed with 
promel chain edges and driven by 
sprockets, eliminates slippage and 
training. The weigher will measure 
maximum rates from 10 Ib. per min- 
ute to 60 tons per hour, depending 
on material characteristics. 

Construction of the Model 36-02 
features pneumatic force-balance load 
cell that instantly senses and trans- 
mits the slightest variation of belt 
load. 

For additional information includ- 
ing a two-page, two-color bulletin 
containing illustrations of the Model 
36-02, check No. 7480 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7485—Vertical 
Feed Mixer 


A uniform blend of ingredients is 
claimed for the “Blend-All” vertical 
feed mixer by the Shop Engineering 
Co. This is said to be particularly 
true when materials of various 
weights are being used and when 
medication is being added to the 
feeds. 

The Blend-All mixer uses reverse 
flights instead of agitating arms, 
which push the feed down along the 
outer surface of the mixer housing 
and lift it from the center. 

The food is mixed “without agitat- 
ing or shaking the heavy ingredients 
toward the bottom to be discharged 
in the first few bags drawn off,” the 
firm said. This is said to result in a 
uniformity of heavy, light and medi- 


| cated ingredients in every bag of 
feed. 
The Blend-All, according to the 
manufacturer, does an outstanding 
job in mixing feeds that ordinarily 
“arch” or “plug” in vertical mixers. 
For additional information check 
No. 7485 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7491—Automatic 
Batching and Mixing 


Literature is now available on au- 
tomatic batching, blending and mix- 
ing control systems offered by the 
Wisconsin Electrical Manufacturing 
Co., Ine. The systems, the company 
said, are designed for use in manu- 
facturing feed and other products. 

“Ease of installation and mainte- 
nance is the key to every Wiscel 
system,” the firm said. “All are cus- 
tom designed and built to fit the ap- 
plication. . . . Production is steady 
and consistent from batch to batch.” 

Among the features claimed are 
factory-calibrated systems, compact- 
ness, interlocking and automation of 
any material, both dry and liquid. 
The firm also mentions such things 
as free fall compensation, standard 
service parts, individual weight set- 
ting with cumulative weighing, accu- 
racy normally within 0.3% (repeat 
accuracy, 0.1%), partial or multiple 
batch selector, over-under check, 
punch card control if desired. The 
company said it also offers “a new 
and advanced dial or preset to meet 
the need of those who must make 
fast, frequent changes in weights 
required.” 

For further information on the con- 
trol and scale systems check No. 
7491 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7481—Trucklift 
Safety Device 


Development of a safety switch to 
prevent truck hoods or cabs from 
running into trucklift assemblies has 
been announced by the J. B. Ehrsam 
& Sons Mfg. Co. 

Called the Surstop Trucklift Safe- 
ty, it mounts on a trucklift frame. 
An activator rod is tripped by the 


hood or cab if the truck should over 


travel. The activator rod automati- 
cally shuts off the trucklift drive 
mechanism preventing truck damage. 

The Ehrsam Surstop Trucklift 
Safety is available in kits to fit any 
CTG trucklift. Each kit is complete 
with necessary accessories for in- 
stallation. For additional information 
check No. 7481 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7487—Boxcar 
> 
Unloading Unit 

A new method of unloading box- 
cars has been introduced and mar- 
keted by the Andrews Machine Co. 
Called the Augermobile, it utilizes 
a moving double screw that pivots 
on a hinge to reach the blind cor- 
ners of the car. Because it goes 
right in to get the grain, systems for 
tipping or rocking the car are not 
needed, the firm said. 

It is said that because of its sim- 
plicity, the Augermobile produces 
high capacity unloading at economi- 
cal costs. One man can operate the 
entire system. 

When operated by one man, the 
Augermobile completely unloads an 
1,800 bu. car in 17 minutes. Two 


men, working simultaneously on op- 


Se 
| 


posite sides of the car, can cut this 
time to nine minutes. 

Installation requires only a mini- 
mum of space and normally can be 
handled by regular maintenance em- 
ployees. For additional information 
check No. 7487 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7488—Pellet 

Mill Die 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., has 
announced the availability of a spe- 
cial bulletin outlining the develop- 
ment story of the “Special Alloy” 
steel die that is said to eliminate 
troubles caused by corrosion of some 
materials. 

For a copy of bulletin 233 check 
No. 7488 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7495—Truck 
Blower Unit 


The availability of an improved 
system for the intake of air in its 
heavy-duty power take-off unit, has 
been announced by Ripco, Inc. 

A new air intake elbow with cover 


now replaces the former direct air- 
flow method, which is said to practi- 
cally eliminate the possibility of 
water, snow, dirt, stones, etc., from 
entering the intake side of the 
blower. 

The manufacturer states that this 
change not only helps eliminate the 
possibility of foreign matter from 
entering the blowing system, but will 
in no way interfere with or com- 
plicate the installation of the Ripco 
unit on any standard truck chassis. 

For additional information, includ- 
ing literature covering all Ripco bulk 
feed handling equipment, check No. 
7495 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 


No. 74138—Hog feeder, Hawkeye 
Steel Products, Inc. 

No. 7414—Bin flow device, Bin- 
Dicator Co. 

No. 7415—Corn sheller, C. O. Bart- 
lett & Snow Co. 

No. 7416—Coccidiosis booklet, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratory. 

No. 7417—Portable pneumatic unit, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7418—Dial indicators, Fair- 
banks-Morse & Co. 

No. 7419—Equipment leasing, fi- 
nancing, Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7420—Screw conveyor torque, 
Sioux Products. 

No. 7421—Mobile pelleting unit, 
Daffin Mfg. Division, Daffin Corpora- 
tion. 

No. 7422—Feed weighing truck, 
Conveyor Co. 

No. 7423—Batch mixer, H. C. Davis 
Sons’ Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7424—Pallet bins, Simpson 
Lumber Co. 

No. 7425—Feed flavoring, Flavor 
Corp. of America. 


No. 7426—Motor couplings folder, 
Link-Belt Co. 

No. 7427—Plant safety kit, Tow- 
motor Corp. 

No. 7428—Grain storage building, 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 


7429 — Multi-purpose spread- 
er, Iowa Portable Mill Co. 

No. 7480—Liquid floor coating, Gar- 
land Co. 

No. 74831—Mobile mill bulletin, Se- 
co, Inc. 

No. 7432 — Poultry house ventila- 
tion, L. A. Pockman Mfg. Co. 

No. 7433— Belt conveyor, Finco, 
Inc. 

No. 7434—Roller mill, The Mooers 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 74385—Drop bottom mixer, 
Hayes & Stolz Industrial Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc. 

No. 74386—Hand truck, Southeast- 
ern Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7487—Automated cage equip- 
ment, Keen Mfg. Corp. 

No. 7488—Egg vending machine, 
Tobias Enterprises. 

No. 74389—Grain roller, The Ros- 
kamp Huller Mfg. Co., Inc. 

No. 7440—Grain cleaner, Myers- 
Sherman Co. 

No. 7441—Gas-powered lift trucks, 
Automatic Transportation Co. 

No. 7442—Point-of-sale decal signs, 
Meyercord Co. 

No. 7443—Feed Moisturizer, Tech- 
nical Industries, Inc. 

No. 7444— Poultry lighting pro- 
gram, Heisdorf & Nelson Farms, Inc. 

No. 7445—Horizontal pellet cooler, 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 

No. 7446—Portable electric vibra- 
tor, The Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7448—Bulk feed truck bodies, 
The Baker Equipment Engineering 
Co. 


No. 7449— Recording dry feeder, 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 

No. 7450—Flavor bulletin, Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 

No. 7451—Control panel for batch 
drier, Shanzer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7452—Meat meal report, C. W. 
Sievert. 

No. 7453— Remote screen change 
mill, Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 

No. 7454—Storage bins, Black, Si- 
valls & Bryson, Inc. 

No. 7455—High-speed weight indi- 
cator, Toledo Scale Corp. 

No. 7456— Fiberglass tanks, Tyro 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7457—Quick-opening bag clos- 
ure, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7458—Pneumatic grain probe, 
Cargill, Inc. 

No. 7459—Weighing feeder, B-I-F 
Industries. 

No. 7460—Temperature control for 
hogs, L. A. Pockman Manufacturing 
Co. 

No. 7461 — Adjustable elbow pipe, 
Sweet Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7462—Insect exterminator, 
Technical Industries, Inc. 

No. 7463—Feed flavoring catalog, 
Flavor Corporation. 

No. 7464—Hand truck, Valley Craft 
Products, inc. 


No. 7465 — Sewing pedestal initi- 
ator, Richardson Scale Co. 
No. 7466—Dispenser for Jlabora- 


tories, Pope Testing Laboratories. 

No. 7467—High speed grinder, Pra- 
ter Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7468—Grain drier series, Shan- 
zer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7469—Pellet mill, Wenger Mix- 
er Manufacturing. 

No. 7470—Pressure cooker - extrud- 
er, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7471—Grain cleaner fact sheet, 
Clute Corp. 

No. 7472—Portable bag_ closure, 
Dave Fischbein Co. 

No. 7473—Arsanilic acid booklets, 
Abbott Laboratories. 

No. 7474—Bulk delivery 
Pamco, Inc. 

No. 7475—Cable socket for grain 
shovels, Brooks Machine & Mfg. Co. 

No. 7476—Conveyor belting, Corns 
Conveyor Belt Co. 

No. 7477—Moisture recorder leas- 
ing, Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. 7478—Portable air filters, Full- 
er Co. 
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THE ONLY COCCIDIOSTAT 
A EFFECTIVE AGAINST ALL 
IMPORTANT COCCIDIAL SPECIES 


No other drug can match the effectiveness, safety, and economy of 
S.Q. in treating outbreaks of coccidiosis in chicks, poults, pullets— 
h and birds in production. Unlike other drugs, S.Q. works best during 
the all-important 72- to 96-hour period after infection, when coc- 
cidia are most vulnerable to medication. 


S.Q.—used promptly at therapeutic levels—will check coxy outbreaks 
... cut losses by holding mortality and stunting to a minimum... 
keep flocks on feed until the outbreak is under control. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co,, Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK CO., INC., FOR SULFAQUINOXALINE, 
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“We require accuracy and flexibility” Amino Acid Needs of 


says this user of 


DRAVER MICRO-MASTER FEEDERS 


Accuracy and flexibility of Draver Micro-Master Feeders are important 
to this operator of a modern Draver feed blending installation. Micrometric 
control of feeding rates gives them the high accuracy they require—over 
the entire capacity range of each Draver. And they also say, “Dravers are 
dependable in operation, with very little maintenance.” 


Accuracy, flexibility, depemdability, economy—you get them all, with 
Draver Micro-Master Feeders. Write for recommendations on new feed 
blending systems, or on converting your present Dravers to Micro-Master 
drive. No obligation. 


B.F. GumPe Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
Son Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 

Dollas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


= SALES AND SERVICE 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. Le Salle St., Chicago 4, ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Reprints Available 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS 
TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


Reprints of the Analysis Table and the notes that accompany it 
may be obtained at these prices: 


Single copy 20c 
3 to 5 copies 10c each 
10 or more 5¢ each 


(Colleges and experiment stations will be furnished a reasonable number 
of reprints for their own use free of charge on request.) 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Mina. 


FEEDSTUFFS 
Reader Service Department 


Please send . copylies) of the 1961 Feedstuffs 
Analysis Table, for which payment is enclosed. 


TITLE .... 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


| weight, 


Laying Hens 


Differencés in egg production, egg 
body size, temperature, ac- 


| tivity and feed potency result in ap- 


| 
parent variations in the amount of 
each essential amino acid needed by | 
laying hens when expressed as per 
cent of ration. Accordingly, a meth- 
od of computing the amount of me- 
thionine and Calories of metaboliz- 
able energy needed per hen per day 
was described (1). This can be ex- 
pressed as shown in Table 1. 

After the methionine requirement 
is determined for specified conditions, | 
one may approximate the levels of | 
the other essential amino acids re- 
quired by applying conversion factors 
based on the relative amounts of the 
amino acids present in egg protein. 
Using the amino acid composition 
of egg protein given by Block and 
Weiss (2), the following conversion 
factors are multiplied by the calcu- 
lated methionine requirement: methi- 
onine, 1.0; methionine plus cystine, 
1.7; histidine, 0.73; isoleucine, 2.09; | 
leucine, 2.85; lysine, 2.09; phenylala- | 
nine plus tyrosine, 3.0; tryptophane. 
0.49; threonine, 1.52, and valine, 2.24. 

Using this method, the methionine 
needs of laying hens have been cal- 
culated for 4 Ib. laying hens, gaining | 
1 gram in body weight per day, by | 


@ By Dr. G. F. Combs 
University of Maryland 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Results ob- 
tained during the past year at the 
University of Maryland reveal that 
the actual requirements and predict- 
ed methionine and Calorie needs of 
laying hens agreed extremely well. 
A computation method outlined pre- 
viously by the author was used. The 
accompanying article tells of the 
method of determining amino acid 
needs and Calorie needs under vari- 
ous conditions. The article is from 
The Maryland Poultryman, issued by 
the University of Maryland Exten- 
sion Service, College Park, Md. The 
author is professor of nutrition in 
the poultry department at the uni- 
versity. 


seasons and for different levels of 
production. These are expressed as 
per cent of the ration for feeds vary- 
ing in energy potency as shown in 
Table 2. Note their close agreement 
with the NRC requirement of 0.28%, 
which applies to feeds containing 
1,310 Calories of metabolizable en- 
ergy (920 Calories of productive en- 
ergy) per pound. 

In Table 3 are presented the NRC 


TABLE 1. 


Per cent methionine required in ration 
where C 

w 

AW 

E 

T 


Cl0.05W + 6.2 A W + SE) 


4537T(1.52 W°-™ + 3.26 A W + 3.29E) 


Calories of metabolizable energy per pound 
of ration, 

Average body weight per hen in grams, 
Average daily change in body weight per 
hen in grams, 

Average grams of egg product per hen per 
day, and 

Appropriate temperature correction factor 
for each season. (These values for T are 
0.98 for fall; 1.05 for winter; 1.0 for spring, 
and 0.94 for summer.) 


TABLE 2. Calculation Methionine Requirement for Laying Hens' 
_ (Percent of Ration) 


Grom Egg Per Hen Per in 


Season 57 52 47 42 
—1!,310 Calories of Metabolizable Energy Per Lb.*— 
295 .288 .281* .272 
.286 .280* .273 .263 
.280* 274 .267 -258 
—1!,425 Calories of Metabolizable Energy Per Lb.*— 
321 313 305 295 
.304 298 .290 280 
288 .282 .274 .265 
‘Four Ib. hens, gaining | gm. per hen per day. 
*920 Calories of productive energy per pound. 
*1,000 Calories of productive energy per pound. 
*NRC requirement is .28%. 
TABLE 3. Example Amino Acid Requirement Estimates for Laying Hens 
Under tn Conditions 
requirements —4-lb. Hen—— —+-lb. Hen 
adapted 90% Prod. 80% Prod. 80% Prod. 70% Prod. 
Amino acid from NRC* Fall Winter Fall Winter 
% Amino Acid Per Therm M.E. Per Lb.* 
rr 0.2! 0.22 0.19 0.20 0.18 
Methionine + Cystine ....... 0.40 0.37 0.33 0.34 0.31 
0.38 0.45 0.40 0.42 0.38 
0.12 0.11 0.09 0.10 6.09 
0.92 0.62 0.55 0.57 0.52 
0.38 0.45 0.40 0.42 0.38 
0.31 0.33 0.29 0.31 0.28 
0.16 0.14 0.15 0.13 
Phenylalanine ............... 0.38 0.34 0.35 0.32 
Phenylalanine + Tyrosine 0.65 0.58 0.60 0.55 
0.49 0.43 0.45 0.41 
INRC Requirements + by 1.3! (assumes 1,310 Cal. M.E./Ib.). 


"Based on calculated needs for energy and methionine (see text) with per cent prod. adjusted 


to 57 gram eggs. 


Estimated needs of other amino acids based on methionine requirement value, 


considering the amino acid proportions found in egg protein. These levels permit an average daily 


gain of | gram in body weight per hen. 


"To obtain per cent of amino acid in feed, multiply by therms of metabolizable energy per Ib. 
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amino acid requirements for the lay- | 


ing hen expressed as a function of | 


energy level. These are per cent 
amino acid level required 
metabolizable energy per pound of 
feed. To obtain these requirements 
as per cent of a particular ration, 
one would merely multiply these 
values by the number of therms of 
metabolizable energy per pound of 
ration. 

For comparison, the author has 
computed the methionine and energy 
needs for 4- and 6-lb. hens laying at 
different rates in fall and winter 
From these data, estimates of the 
needs for the other essential amino 
acids were made based on the above 
described method. These values apply 
to layers maintained in floor pens 
Slightly higher values might be need- 
ed for birds in cages. 

Such an approach recognizes cer- 
tain of the many factors which do 
influence the requirement of the ani- 
mal for energy and for protein in- 
dependent of each other. Results ob- 
tained during the past year reveal 


that the actual requirements and 
predicted methionine and Calorie 
needs agreed extremely well using 
this method 
¥ 

REFERENCES 
(1) Combs, G. F Feedstuffs, May 
1960 
(2) Bloch R J and Weiss K Ww 
\ r \ i Handbook, 1956 


Superior Names 
Western Distributor 


PORTLAND — Schetky Equipment 
Corp., Portland and Seattle, has been 
named West Coast manufacturer and 
distributor for Superior bulk feed 
truck and trailer delivery units by 
the Daffin Corp., Hopkins, Minn. 


According to the announcement, 


therms of | 


the product line includes truck and | 


trailer type units in capacities of 
six to 20 tons with either pneumatic 
or mechanical self-unloading systems 

Schetky’s distribution territory for 
the Superior line includes Oregon 
Washington, Idaho, western Mon- 
tana, California, Arizona, Nevada 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

The Superior bulk feed delivery 
units were formerly manufactured at 
Bend, Ore. Key personnel from this 
plant have joined the Schetky or- 
ganization here, according to the new 
manufacturer-distributor. 

“Deciding factors in the shift were 
the enlargement of manufacturing 
facilities, nearness to the markets 
and improvements of customer serv- 
ice,” said H. A. Pyzdrowski, general 


manager of the Superior division of | 


Daffin Corp. 

The Central 
formerly a subsidiary of the Superior 
Division of Daffin Corp., has been 
sold to Bend interests and is now 
operating as a local fabrication fa- 
cility. 


Armour Feedlot Set 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO — Armour 
& Co. plans to begin construction 
immediately on feedlots at a proposed 
packing plant site between Hansen 
and Murtaugh, Idaho, it has been 
revealed here. 

Option on the land was taken last 
year and a well has been drilled to 
serve the area. Officials of the meat 
packing firm notified the Twin Falls 
Chamber of Commerce that feedlot 
construction will begin immediately 
and other preliminary work will be 
done before construction of the pack- 
ing plant is started. 


Oregon Iron Works, | 
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Seed Man Fined $5,000 


SPOKANE, WASH. — A seed com- 
pany executive who had pleaded 
guilty to transporting falsely made 
bank drafts was placed on probation 
for 10 years when he appeared here 
before a U.S. District Court judge. 

Judge Charles L. Powell also fined 
E. L. McDonnell, 48, Spokane and 
Shelby, Mont., $5,000 

A grand jury had indicted Mr. Mc- 
Donnell on charges of transportation 
of $224,962 in false bank drafts and 
also of using the mails to defraud 
Mr. McDonnell pleaded guilty last 
month to 10 counts of the transporta- 


PHONE 
TL 2-2937 
AREA 716 


DU PONT'S 
CALF MANNA 


PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


tion accusation. The other count: 
were dismissed. 

Mr. McDonnell headed the E. L BRAN 
McDonnell Co. Elmac Export Division MIDDLINGS 


and Elmac Mustard Seed Division, op- 
erating in Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Alberta, Canada. 


HOMINY FEED 


How these eggs are making 
integration more profitable! 


For one thing there are more of them. Among the proven meat-type females 
which bird consistently lays the most eggs? The Nichols 108, of course. But now 
the big news is what’s in these eggs—the offspring. In the first hatch of the 15th 
Maine Test the three 108 Cross entries, sired by three different males, finished 2nd, 
3rd and 4th in points spread out of 20 entries! (The winning entry came from a 
cross far behind in egg production.) What’s more, recent field records from the most 
important broiler areas show that today’s 108 Crosses are matching the best 
records in growth and conversion. Under intense research pressure America’s first 
crossbred female is realizing its high potential as a meat-type breeder. Meantime 
108 flocks continue to average close to 160 hatching eggs per hen housed! 


It used to take an integrator who produced his own hatching eggs to appreciate 
the 108 fully. Not now. Today’s 108 produces both the eggs and the offspring to 
protect your margin no matter what the market price of broilers. Isn’t it high time 
you put these eggs to work for you? 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


805 Dun Building 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
"“TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
PROTAMONE 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE ON FEED INGREDIENTS 

DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
MALT SPROUTS 


ASK FOR QUOTATION CARD 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC, 


BU 71 


PACIFIC MOLASSES 


MILEZYME 


SOYBEAN MEAL 
LINSEED MEAL 
BEET PULP 


Nichols 108’s are available 
at all Nichols and Arbor 
Acres branches: Brunswick, 
Me., Skowhegan, Me., Con- 
cord, N. C., Blairsville, Ga., 
Dahlonega, Ga., Albertville, 
Ala. Carthage, Miss., Spring- 
dale, Ark., Tenaha, Tex., 
Thorntown, tInd., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 
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Pennsylvanians Told: Broiler Industry Mature; 
Biggest Egg Business Changes Yet to Come 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. — Like 
any youngster growing into manhood 

gaining experience, knowledge and 
stability along the way—-the broiler 
industry has reached maturity. It 
looks as though most of “the great 
chicken explosion” has settled down 
to earth. And experts are saying that 
the biggest changes in the egg indus- 
try have yet to be seen. They say the 
egg business is on its way to matur- 
ity, but before it arrives, the broiler 
story, to a degree, is likely to be re- 
peated in eggs. 

Those thoughts comprise the basic 
thesis of a poultry industry analysis 
presented by FE. H. Smythe, market- 
ing director, agricultural division, 
American Cyanamid Co., during the 


recent Poultry Sales and Service 
Short Course here at Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Other speakers, including a group 
of panelists, talked about the uses 
and abuses of feed additives, poultry 
and egg production and economics, 
optimum housing conditions and mar- 
keting and selling. 

“Never Be the Same” 

“If you have been associated with 
the poultry industry during the past 
15 years you are a veteran of the 
great chicken explosion,” said Mr. 
Smythe. “In Pennsylvania and every- 
where else the chicken business will 
never be the same again. 

“We can no longer talk about the 
industry as if it were still limited to 


states or regions. What happens to 
broilers in Georgia or Maine in one 
way or another has impact upon 
Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. Smythe commented that the 
broiler industry still may see sub- 
stantial changes, “but, for the time 
being, it seems that the biggest part 
of the great chicken explosion is 
over. 

“During the past few years the rate 
of growth in broiler production has 
begun to level out. In the language 
of the economists, the curve is still 
rising but it is plateauing.” 

Mr. Smythe reasoned that if some 
of the bolder operators have found 
themselves in trouble in recent times 
it may be because “methods which 
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work in a growth industry often are 
risky when the industry becomes 
mature.” 

To show how the broiler business 
has almost literally exploded Mr. 
Smythe looked back to “the day when 
any stockbroker would have described 
it as the hottest growth industry in a 
hundred years. In 1937, before the ex- 
plosion, 68 million broilers were pro- 
duced. By 1957, the number was 1,700 
million—an increase of somewhat 
more than 2,500%.” 

Growth Industry 

The broiler industry is, in Mr. 
Smythe’s opinion, a classic example 
of a growth industry. Here’s why he 
says this: 

“In 1950, about 75% of the cost of 
growing a broiler was for feed. This 
put broilers into the market at about 
25¢ Ib. Ten years later, through im- 
proved technology, the amount of 
feed needed to grow a broiler had 
dropped to 65% and broilers were 
going to market at about 17-19¢. 

“But here is the kicker: Retail 
prices dropped about 10%, but con- 
sumers responded by buying about 
30% more poultry .. . Instead of 
increasing the market by only 10%, a 
10% drop in prices increased the 
market by three times that much.” 

Mr. Smythe remarked that “ma- 
turity in every sense has come to the 
industry,” and he implied that this 
middle age brings with it certain 
market characteristics: “Markets no 
longer are capable of fast expansion, 
competition for existing markets gets 
rugged, efficiency in operations be- 
comes a necessity and it is no longer 
possible to get rich quick.” 

He noted that the existence of such 
conditions does not mean that the 
broiler industry has been portrayed 
as “a pretty black picture.” Instead, 
he said, these characteristics show 
that the industry has passed through 
a rapid growth cycle and has begun 
to settle down as a reasonably stable 
supplier of a product which has be- 
come a basic commodity. 

Egg Revolution 

“There has been something of a 
revolution in the egg business, too, 
but it has been slower and less dra- 
matic than the broiler boom,” Mr. 
Smythe observed. 

“Many farm economists predict 
that the biggest changes in the egg 
industry are still ahead. This would 
mean that the egg business has not 
yet reached the mature stage and 
that the broiler story, to a great 
degree, is about to be repeated. 

“But something is missing. In the 
hey-day of the broiler explosion, op- 
erators were enjoying a rapidly ex- 
panding market. People who were 
eating chicken only once a month 
began to have a chicken in the pot a 
few times a week. 

“The egg market apparently does 
not have this much leverage. Some 
increase in egg consumption is pos- 
sible but, most experts agree, there 
is nothing like the tremendous po- 
tentials which existed for broilers 
when the industry began to move at 
top speed. 

“As a result, competition in the 
egg business is apt to be more keen 
and more dangerous for those who 
cannot make adjustments.” 


Egg Industry Predictions 
Mr. Smythe summarized some of 
the egg industry predictions made 
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by “analysts who do not mind stick- 
ing their necks out.” They are: 

@ “Larger production units, the de- 
mise of flocks with fewer than 500 
birds and a minimum size of about 
2,000 birds to make more automated 
equipment economically sound. 

@ “Most of the production to come 
from flocks ranging in size from 2,000 
to 10,000 with flocks of 50,000 to 
100,000 continuing to make the news, 
although they may be exceptions. 
@ “Great emphasis upon quality con- 
trol—an attempt to produce eggs of 
unvarying size, color and quality to 
meet specific markets. 

@“And more integration.” 

Mr. Smythe added, “The experts, 
in other words, are predicting that 
the egg industry, by another route, 
is headed for the same stage of ma- 
turity as has been reached in the 
broiler business. 

“All of this, the present middle 
age of the broiler business and the 
coming maturity of the egg indus- 
try, puts definite demands upon those 
of us who serve them.” 

Mr. Smythe listed four general 
areas in which products and serv- 
ices “must effectively bring results.” 
These are: Wise use of capital, con- 
trol of risk, effective business man- 
agement and the creation of ideas. 


FEED ADDITIVES PANEL — 
“Feed Additives, Their Uses and 
Abuses” was the topic covered by the 
featured panel on the short course 
program 

Dr. Robert F. Gentry, head, pcoul- 
try disease laboratory, Pennsylvania 
State University, was moderator 
Panelists were: Aladar F. Kish, di- 
rector of nutrition research, Penn- 
sylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Assn.; Dr. R. F. Seitz, director, Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture; 
Woodrow Williams, director of nu- 
trition research, Miller & Bushong, 
Inc., Rohrerstown, Pa., and Dr. Frank 
Kingsbury, technical service division, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J 

Questions asked of the panel and 
a summary of answers given by the 
panel members follow: 

Q. What is the cost of feed addi- 
tives? 

An estimate of $60 million to $65 
million was ventured as the total 
amount spent on poultry feed addi- 
tives annually in the U.S. For coc- 
cidiostats alone the estimate was 
$25 million to $30 million. In Penn- 
sylvania, about $10 million worth of 
feed additives are bought each year. 
Mr. Williams set the cost at 1%¢ 
per broiler chick. 

Dr. Kingsbury said Merck looks 
upon additives as an investment. Oth- 
er panelists indicated that they be- 
lieve feed additives should be regard- 
ed as a cost at the processing plant. 

Q. How many additives are avail- 
able? 

Mr. Kish: They (Pennsylvania 
Farm Bureau) have 20-25 constantly 
on hand. 

Dr. Gentry: One hundred commer- 
cial compounds; some are duplicates 
of the same chemical compound. 

Mr. Williams: There are arsenicals, 
antibiotics, antioxidants, growth stim- 
ulants, vitamins, etc. 

Q. When should additives be used? 

Dr. Kingsbury said use of additives 
is determined by economics, conven- 
ience and results. 

Dr. Seitz recommended that the 
poultryman determine the disease 
and then use the proper additive. 
Both he and Mr. Kish said the “shot- 
gun” approach should not be used. 
Mr. Kish also noted that some pro- 
ducers and servicemen prefer a spe- 
cific drug and “will not accept an 
equal drug of a competing company.” 

“Too many farmers want to use 


In Canada it’s... 
N. D. HOGG, LTD. 
Feed Ingredient Merchants 
P. 0. Box 66, Station Q 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


new drugs because they are ‘the 
thing’,” said Dr. Gentry. “They want 
to get in on a fad. There's less of this 
in red meats but it’s very prevalent 
in chickens.” 

Q. How are drugs and additives 
picked out? 

Mr. Kish said Pennsylvania Farm 
Bureau makes its evaluations from 
tests, literature and other determin- 
ing information. “Efficacy is being 
tested in the field all the time.” 

The feed company is responsible 
for additive selection, according to 
Mr. Williams. “Sometimes drugs are 
good only in certain areas and cer- 
tain drugs are good only for certain 
uses and not as panaceas,”’ he said. 

Dr. Kingsbury commented, “Some 
diseases are getting to be fads. Gum- 
boro disease (nephritosis) is now be- 
ing seen in New Hampshire after I 
spoke of it. It’s probably not there, 
but servicemen are diagnosing it any- 
way.” 

Dr. Seitz said state laboratories 
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Arbor Acres Queens would cost as much 
as any replacements you can buy! 


In five recent Random Samples Arbor 
Acres Queens outperformed the other six 
leading white egg layers. Ahead in average 
income and in average production per pullet 
housed, they were well above average in 
livability and feed conversion. In egg quality 
they produced their usual outstanding re- 
sults: the strong interiors and tough, even- 
textured shells handlers are looking for. 


What’s more, these Queen entries were not 
experimental crosses but the same strain 
cross you can buy right now. 


To develop commercial layers like these 
required a proven breeding program. This 
costs a lot of money. Breeding, however, is 


not the only cost in a pullet. There is always 
the cost of distribution which has nothing 
to do with increasing your profit. So we 
found a way to distribute more efficiently. 
We already maintained our own farms in 
every important egg-producing area with 
plenty of room for strain cross breeder 
flocks. With these we eliminated much of 
your hatcheryman’s overhead. He saves and 
passes the saving along to you. The way 
today’s Queen is performing you're still 
ahead at housing time and throughout the 
laying year. Does it make sense to pay more 
for your replacements when there’s an 
Arbor Acres Queen hatcheryman nearby? 
Better call him right away. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. Egg Production Research; NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. San Luis Obispo, Calif. * Concord, N.C. « Blairsville, Ga. 
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SERVICE AWARD—A special serv- 
ice award was given by The Fox Co., 
Newfield, NJ., to LeRoy B. Stewart 
(left), Toms River, NJ., sales rep- 
resentative, who joined the company 
in 1935. Making the presentation is 
Ralph T. Fox, Sr., president. The 
firm, which distributes products for 
farm and feed industries, also gave 
awards to Kenneth Race, Vineland, 
N.J.; Carl Tandberg, Drexel Hill, Pa., 
and Rosalind Sylvester, Malaga, NJ. 


must be impartial. He explained that 
laws state that a government agency 
cannot make specific drug recom- 
mendations unless the particular 
product concerned is the only one of 
its type. 

Q. When should a serviceman diag- 
nose disease? 

Consensus: Some diseases all the 
time. Others are difficult to diagnose 
in the field and can create doubt. If 
the serviceman “knows his stuff’’ he 
may diagnose. If antibiotics are to be 
recommended, he should have disease 
and drug recommendations checked 
or certified to avoid tissue residues 
of the drug or other violations of 
Food and Drug Administration regu- 
lations. 

Mr. Kish: The feed manufacturer 
may be liable in that instance. If a 
qualified veterinarian does diagnosis 
and recommendations, this may pro- 
vide some protection. 

Mr. Williams: If a_ serviceman 
makes a diagnosis, he should periodi- 
cally get birds checked by a lab to 


avoid making a mistake or continual 
mistakes; also to determine the spe- 
cies of the disease. 

Dr. Kingsbury: Servicemen should 
be able to diagnose classic cases of 
such diseases as red mites, big liver 
disease, body lice, CRD, fowl pox, 
cecal coccidiosis and blackhead. The 
lab should be used for virus diseases, 
like Newcastle, laryngotracheitis or 
bronchitis, and infectious bacterial 
diseases like salmonella or typhoid; 
also for multiple disease problems 
and where professional support is 
needed, i.e., tremors. 

Mr. Williams (to Dr. Kingsbury): 
What about leucosis? 

Dr. Kingsbury: When in doubt go 
to a lab. Only big liver complex. 

Mr. Williams: Often when we send 
birds to a lab, by the time the diag- 
nosis is received, the birds are dead. 

Dr. Seitz: We get birds at end or in 
advanced stages of disease outbreaks. 
What else can we do? 

Mr. Williams: We occasionally go 
by the seat of our pants on drugs or 
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NEVER A CHANGE Costly for- 
mula changes are never a problem when 
you use Hooker dicalcium phosphate, 
since there’s never a change in the high 
quality of the product. You will have no 
trouble maintaining the nutritional value 
of your feeds. Phosphorus content is 
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disease until the lab or field tests are 
in. 

Mr. Kish: We find drugs will not 
work in certain areas even within the 
areas of Pennsylvania. The feed com- 
pany must rely on the drug com- 
pany’s test of efficacy; next on the 
serviceman’s or vet’s observations in 
field as to efficacy. 

Q. How long for a reasonable diag- 
nosis from the laboratory? 

Dr. Gentry: At present, if diagnosis 
is clear, right away. Otherwise 1-4 
weeks depending upon disease. When 
a new fluorescent antibody system is 
worked out, a positive diagnosis can 
be provided the same day. 

EGG OUTLOOK — “The egg out- 
look from inside Pennsylvania is not 
bright,” said Kermit Birth, Pennsyl- 
vania State extension poultry econo- 
mist. He predicted egg prices would 
be 5@7¢ doz. lower this year, with 
the average for all eggs at about 30¢. 

“The Northeast is a deficit-produc- 
ing area,” he continued, “and this 
probably will not be changed. The 
hatch through April is up 24%, which 
is lower at present than the figures 
that triggered off the 1959-60 prices. 

“Whether old hens will be kept 
over and in what quantity is the big 
determining factor. Higher produc- 
tion can overcome this lower hatch. 
Storage stocks are very low, but they 
won't improve in anticipation of low 
fall prices.” 


BROILER, TURKEY REPLACE- 
MENTS—“Broilers are running into 
trouble,” declared Dr. Ralph Baker, 
Pennsylvania State University de- 
partment of agricultural economics. 
“Replacements have been up each 
month this year. Last year prices 
moved up, but this year they prob- 
ably won't.” 

Percentage increases 
ments cited by Dr. 


in replace- 
Baker were: 


March 25, 3%; April 22, 11%; May 
10, 17%; June 17, 27%, and July, 
15%. 


“The turkey people are operating 
the same as the broiler people,” Dr. 
Baker said. “It’s bad when you have 
two good years in a row. In March, 
the beginning of the hatching season, 
heavy whites were up 70% in hatch, 
other heavies up 22%, and light tur- 
keys up 15%.” 


POULTRY HOUSE VENTILA- 
TION — Why proper ventilation is 
needed in poultry houses and how it 
can be accomplished were discussed 
by Joseph A. McCurdy, extension ag- 
ricultural engineer. 

He said moisture is discharged by 
a bird at the rate of a third to half 
a pound of water per bird per day. 
This amounts to 50-75 gal. per 1,000 
birds. 

Evaporation of this water depends 
upon BTU’s, he said. One thousand 
BTU’s are required per pound of wa- 
ter for evaporation. A bird gives off 
40 BTU’s per hour or 960 BTU'’s per 
day. 

“The bulk of the heat in a house 
comes from the bird, the rest from 
the sun and decomposing litter,”’ Mr. 
McCurdy said. “Heat must be con- 
served in order to make it workable 
for evaporation.” 

Insulation is used to keep the build- 
ing warm, to make it cooler, to pre- 
vent sweating and to help conserve 
in ventilation. Common 
types of insulation are blanket, loose 
fill and plastic foam. 

Mr. McCurdy noted that vapor bar- 
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riers retard passage of moisture and 
prevent condensation. Examples are: 
Plastic sheets, foils, kraft papers, as- 
phalt felts, aluminum and oil 


| 
base | 


paints. “The barrier should always be | 


put on the warm side of a house,” he 


said. “In poultry houses, it should be | 
as close to the inside wall as possi- | 


ble.” 

Purposes of ventilation are to keep 
temperatures controlled, remove 
odors, control drafts and improve 


work conditions. This can be accom- | 


plished through the use of fans, either 
exhaust or forced air (pressurized) 


Details of construction are impor- | 


tant, according to Mr. McCurdy. Two- 


inch thick insulation is sufficient for 
most of Pennsylvania. 

“If loose-fill type is used, some 
means must be provided to refill be- | 
cause of settling,” he said. “Insula- 
tion board is questionable but 1 in. | 
thick may be satisfactory. Filled | 


cores in walls are not adequate. The | 


ceiling is the largest exposed area 
and here is where most effort on in- 
sulation must go. Three-inch thick 
glass wool is recommended.” 

Also considered important by Mr 
McCurdy is the building up of litter 
on floors of multiple houses 

Mr. McCurdy’s recommendations 
for ventilating fans: Fan should move 
1 cfm/Ib. of bird at % in. pressure 
Motor totally enclosed and shutters 
full size. Keep clean. Use wire guard 
of % in. mesh. 

Fans are often under-rated, should 
be rated at installed conditions 
against pressure. Installation of fans 
should be on back wall with air in- 
take on front wall. Ideal spacing is 
every 30-35 ft. depending upon width 
of building. Multiple fans should be 
on multiple controls. intake 
should be a 1 in. slot along front wall 

Dropping pits reduce the load on a 
fan. 

Thermostats: These are the brains 
of the ventilating system. The setting 
will vary with the weather but should 
never be below 35° F., and it should 
not vary more than 2°. Set to permit 
running as much as possible. 


IMPORTANCE OF QUALITY — 
“In the early days of marketing,” said 
Samuel Berenson, president, Chick 
Sales Egg Farms, Inc., Hanover, Pa., 
“quality was unimportant and rea- 
sons for quality loss were unknown. 
Pacific egg producers shipping eggs 
from the West Coast got a premium 
of 5-6¢ doz. because of their enor- 
mously better quality, but this ad- 
vantage petered out as Pacific egg 
producers became complacent.” 

Mr. Berenson listed these points as 
essentials for every producer: 


1. Collect eggs as many times 
specialists recommend—(3 times a | 
day). 


2. Have cooling and holding rooms 
for eggs. 

3. Use proper washing techniques: 
Water temperature 118-122° F., keep 
in water and detergent sanitizer for 
2% minutes, rinse with a sanitizer. 

4. Wash eggs as soon as collected. 

5. If a fan is used for cooling eggs, 
don’t run it very long—about 1 hour 
Otherwise, air blowing across top of 
baskets will tend to dry out eggs. 

Mr. Berenson said he does not fa- 
vor in-plant sizing because it takes 
away from the egg marketers the 
time and effort needed to sell the 
eggs at the best possible price. 
feels that grading is the responsibility 
of the producer. 

Questions Answered 

In commenting on questions from 
the audience, Mr. Berenson said: 

“There has been a 300% increase 
in store-door deliveries in the past 


or 


as | 


He | 


year. The retailer does not buy more | 
eggs than he needs but is continually | 


increasing his procurement. Produc- 


ers are getting premium prices in 
Pennsylvania.” 
Mr. Berenson pointed out that 


southern eggs are being substituted 
for midwestern and not Pennsylvania 
eggs in the market. “The stricter egg 
enforcement and higher quality of 
Pennsylvania egg standards (79 


Haugh units as compared to U.S. 72 
Haugh units) is creating a greater 
demand for Pennsylvania he 
said. 

Mr. Berenson would like to see the 
New York market corrected but not 
eliminated. “A central pricing point 
for a base is needed,” he noted. “The 
market should be set Tuesday or 
Wednesday of each week so chains 
can advertise on Thursday. Chains 
buy 65% of the eggs at present. 

“Country shipping points should be 
checked so that when they are 
cleared, and somebody dumps 2,000 
on the exchange, the market 
will not be adersely affected. Indus- 
try should get together, form a com- 
mittee and go before the Commodity 
Exchange Authority with this pro- 
posal.” 

It was recommended by Mr. Beren- 
son that producers should have three 
separate rooms for eggs: A cooling 
room, a holding room and a washing 
room 

“Too many producers combine 


” 
eggs, 


cases 
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When Dairymen smell new NEC- 
TARIZED Blatchford's Calf-Pab’s 
delicious aroma, they want to buy 
it. When they see how their calves 
go for its extra smackin' good milk 
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gram sample 


MOISTURE TESTER! 


And that’s the 
with the STEINI 


tests fast 


less 


Quick, four 
refresher” i 
money 


to weigh out 
and “memory 


save mistakes, save 


Other points to compare 
calibrated to | 
construction 


time and accuracy 


3. Note temperature and 
release sample into 
test cell 


4, Check meter and find 
moisture content on chart 


DEPT. FS-5, 618 


When the trucks start rolling in 


AITE 500-RC 


sample gives you a truer test of the entire load, is less critical 


New Model 500-RC makes 300 to 400 
tests each working day! 


you need accurate, reliable 
way you get ‘em... in a minute or 
Its larger 250 gram 


step operation, simplified charts, 
nstruction panel all help save time, 


4% to 36% moisture range; 


S.D.A. standards; special dustproof, anti-static 
free loaner service; full year’s guaranteée. 
Trade up! Your 500-RC will pay for itself over and over in 
savings! 
and liberal trade-in allows 


Write for complete information 
ance on your present tester. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


W. JACKSON BLVD. e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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| 
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these in one room, with disastrous re- 
Sults,” he said. “They recognize these 
factors with producers, but even 
though their farm pickup trucks are 
refrigerated, they haven't been too 
successful in getting farmers to put 
in cooling rooms. Refrigeration is also 
lacking in the retail field.” 

Mr. Berenson said he has found no 
differences among cage, slat or floor 
eggs. “Most of the difference is due 
to management,” he said. 

CREATIVE SELLING—Fred Knif- 
fin, head of the division of marketing 
in Pennsylvania State’s College of 
Business Administration, observed, 
“Each salesman is different. Objec- 
tive personality and imaginative 
thinking make the difference between 
salesmen.” 

Prof. Kniffin listed these basic op- 
erational principles for creative 
thinking: 

1. Everyone has some creative abil- 
ity. 


2. A receptive atmosphere must be 
present. 

3. Orient your problems and ideas 
together. 

4. Prepare applicable data. 

5. Analyze and break down each 
problem into components. 

6. “Ideation” — the thinking up of 
ideas. 

7. Deposit ideas in one place in 
your mind and concentrate your 
thoughts on them. 

8. Encourage the unusual or 
unique. 

THE “HOW ABOUTERS”—‘Most 
salesmen do not think on their feet,” 
said Ralph D. Myrick of Ralph D. 
Myrick & Associates, North Collins, 
N.Y., at an informal dinner held for 
those attending the short course. 
“Their routes are repetitive and their 
sales pitches are all too often 
canned.” 

He labeled one group of salesmen 


“How Abouters.” This group includes 
those who say: “How about some X.” 
“How about putting up this ad.” 
“How about some of our new product 

“The How Abouters waste time 
over long coffee breaks in many 
cases,” Mr. Myrick said. “This is why 
25% of the salesmen sell 75% of the 
products. A salesman must watch for 
conversational detours, he is there to 
sell, not talk in general.” 


RADIOTELEPHONE SERVICE — 
James O’Rorke, Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania, indicated where 
radiotelephone service is available in 
Pennsylvania. 

He noted that the radiotelephone is 
subject to normal radio interference 
from neon signs, electrical equipment, 
terrain, atmosphere and other condi- 
tions. 

Effective range of the radiotele- 
phone is 30 miles from a mobile op- 
erator. Costs vary among cities. 


How this mixing process can make a 


big difference 
in your feeds! 


Here in the Lime Crest Research Laboratory 
micro ingredients are blended for batch after batch 
of experimental feeds to be tested on the Lime 
Crest Research Farm. Lime Crest’s nutritionists 
never stop trying to learn more about the per- 
formance of trace minerals in all sorts of rations. 
They have an all-but-unique library of scientific 
information about trace minerals and all the 
equipment they need to analyze and evaluate 
every ingredient used in formula feeds, but they’re 
not satisfied. They know the proof of the feed 
—and ail its ingredients — is in the feeding! 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J.—World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Caicite Products 
Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, P.O. Box 14, Richelieu, Province of Quebec 


This careful research program, from book shelf to 
feed room, takes time — more than 15 years al- 
ready — but it has led to many important dis- 
coveries about the use of trace minerals in feed — 
discoveries that make the big difference in Lime 
Crest Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes. Unless you are 
absolutely sure about the mineral mixtures you 
now use, why not put this Lime Crest difference to 
work in your feed? At least, let us send you our 
latest folder and price list. 

If you want a special pre-mix, send us your 
specifications for a prompt quotation. 


LIME CREST 


TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Egg Producers Report 
Increased Blood Spots 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Some egg pro- 
ducers have reported a_ sudden 
increase recently in the number of 
eggs with blood spots and thin shells 
even though flocks are well fed and 
managed, the University of Missouri 
says. 

Several of the producers reported 
blood spots ran as high as 2 to 4% 
during March, according to extension 
poultry specialists at the university. 
None of the producers reported any 
apparent disease conditions or drop 
in egg production. 

The specialists say it’s not known 
for certain what causes blood spots. 
“We are not apt to find the exact 
answer until blood spots can be pro- 
duced experimentally and that has 
been hard to do,” they continue. They 
say reports have indicated that blood 
spots increase when the vitamin A 
levels of the diet are very low. 

One theory is that birds have a 
sub - clinical disease condition — not 
bad enough to be easily detected but 
present, nevertheless. A long period 
of cloudy, damp weather plus poor 
litter conditions could be a contrib- 
uting factor, the specialists say. 

However, this is only a theory, they 
note. They suggest that producers 
having such trouble watch to see if 
there is a change following a period 
of sunny weather. 

It is known that some strains of 
birds produce eggs containing more 
blood spots than others. Also, birds 
kept in cages produce more blood 
spots than their sisters kept on the 
floor of the same room, the univer- 
sity specialists noted. 


ADM Ground 
For New Research Lab 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ground-breaking 
ceremonies for Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co.’s new central research lab- 
oratory were held recently in subur- 
ban Bloomington, where the labora- 
tory will be located. 

John H. Daniels, ADM president, 
speaking at the ceremony, called con- 
struction of the new laboratory the 
“most significant step taken by the 
company in the past decade.” He 
said it emphasizes ADM’s increasing 
concentration on products born from 
research. The company is a processor 
of chemicals and agricultural com- 
modities. 

First earth for the new laboratory 
was turned by Thomas L. Daniels, 
chairman of the board, and Richard 
M. Nicholsen, ADM’s oldest research 
employee in years of service. Mr. 
Nicholsen also is business manager 
of the research laboratory and co- 
ordinator of planning for the new 
building. 

The new science facility will be 
located on a 73 acre tract overlook- 
ing the Minnesota River valley. It will 
bring together ADM’s research, tech- 
nical service and engineering depart- 
ments and scientific and technical 
libraries. Completion is scheduled for 
the fall of 1962. 

The building will provide space for 
more than 250 research, engineering 
and supporting personnel. 
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MEANS CONSUMER QUALITY.. 


Vantress Cross meat chickens live better, grow 
faster, use less feed per pound of meat produced 
and give higher eviscerated yield. 

Vantress Cross means (1) tastier and tenderer 
chickens because of rapid growth in the field. 
(2) More eye appeal because of better conformation. 
(3) Better meat to bone ratio and a higher percent 
of yield in preferred parts: Breasts, Thighs and 
Drumsticks. 


5 


Chas. Vantvress Farms 


A DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL GENETICS CORPORATION 
DULUTH, GEORGIA 


Vantress LOSs | 
” 
tress Uross 


Micro-blend unit of new feed mill 
built by Western Farmers Assn. at 
Portland, Ore., has 16 bins for hold- 
ing micro-ingredients. 


Portland Mill 
Can Produce... 


A new push-button feed mill—rep- | 
resenting an investment of nearly $2 
million by Western Farmers Assn., 
Seattle—is now in operation and sup- 
plying Oregon and southwest Wash- 
ington members of the cooperative 
their exacting feed requirements. It 
stands in Portland’s Mocks Bottom 
industrial area. 

The mill, capable of manufacturing 
240 tons of formula feeds every 8- 
hour shift, was officially dedicated | 
Friday, April 28 (Feedstuffs, May 6). 

The mill towers 198 ft. from base- | 
ment to head house. It is constructed | 
of reinforced concrete and steel and | 
the main building is 42 by 71 ft with | 
an attached 80 by 120-ft. warehouse. | 


Grains go through scalper-cleaner 
before being distributed by these air 
gates into any of 20 bins at WFA 
mill. 


= 

ag 
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Harry J. Beernink, WFA general | 
manager, reported that 98% of the 
feed produced in the mill is bulk. 


RECEIVING INGREDIENTS— 
Bulk ingredients, including grains, 
high protein meals and wheat by- 
products, arrive by hopper cars, box- 
cars, hopper bottom and van trucks, 
as well as a limited amount of sacked 
goods which are also carried by truck 
or rail. 

A Hough Payloader is used for un- 
loading boxcars. Hopper cars or 
trucks can be unloaded in 20 minutes, 
compared with the 1% to 2 hours re- 
quired for unloading boxcars. 

Fed onto a conveyor belt from the 
receiving hoppers, most grains are 
whisked away at the rate of 6,000 bu. 


- 


Equipment in spotlight here, regu- 
lated from panel controi board, auto- 
maticaily adds proper amounts of fat 
to pellets, crumbles. 


240 TONS 
IN 8 HOURS 


per hour. Soft feed materials are car- 
ried at 4,000 bu. per hour. 

From the conveyor, the materials 
are elevated to the fifth floor where 
they are scalped and then distributed 
by the air controlled gates to grain 
bins or through the turn heads if the 
ingredients are soft feed materials. 
Also, the materials pass over a rotary 
magnet to remove tramp iron. Rotex 
screeners are used for scalping in- 
bound soft feeds and, also, finished 
feeds and pellets. All other inbound 
grains are cleaned with a S. Howes 
scalper and cleaner. 

Truck unloading is accomplished 
in much the same manner except the 
weights are obtained first on a 70 ft. 
Fairbanks Morse truck scale. A truck 


Employee of Western Farmers Assn. 
at Portland mill empties 1-ton port- 
able bin used for storing limited 
quantities of feeds. 


and rail car can be unloaded at the 
same time by one man. 


PROPORTIONING SYSTEM — 
Automation and push button control 
are featured in this new feed mill. 
IBM cards, activating a Richardson 
automatic proportioning system, are 
first programmed by the research di- 
vision and the feed division. When 
necessary to meet the requirements 
of different formulas, 50 separate in- 
gredients are available. Exact 
amounts of each ingredient, whether 
1,000 Ib. of ground grain or % Ib. of 
micro-nutrients, are automatically 
proportioned merely by inserting the 
punch card in the panel board. Four 
large scale dials show the operator 
exact amounts going to each batch. 
Control lights reveal flow of materi- 
als. If any mechanical failure or per- 
formance error occurs, the entire sys- 
tem shuts down until a correction is 
made. 


BLENDING AND MIXING — Ma- 
jor ingredients are conveyed by screw 
conveyors into either of the two 5,000 
lb. scale hoppers, as called for by the 
IBM card. 

Eight additional bins feed into the 
500 Ib. scale as required by the card. 

Simultaneously, the micro - blend 
unit of 16 bins is accumulating its 
charge. Micro-ingredients are fed in- 
to a 50 lb. hopper scale as called for 
by the panel board. This scale is ac- 
curate to .05 lb. The unit eliminates 
the necessity for making pre-mixes 
and simplifies mixing the drugs. 

After the batch is completely ac- 
cumulated according to the formula 
called for by punch card, air gates 
under the hopper scales automatically 
discharge the feed into one of the two 


° 


Special dairy feed unit blends pellets, mash or 
steam-rolled grains into finished feeds. Operator is 
shown regulating flow of molasses into dairy 
mixer. Four spouts (projecting downward in pic- 
ture) allow operator to bypass mixer when he 
makes periodic checks of feeder operation. 


In receiving area, operator of Hough Payloader un- 
loads boxcar into a 750-bu. hopper below. Convey- 
or is ready to move grain to the top of the mill. 
Most grains are carried at the rate of 6,000 bu. 
an hour. Soft feed materials are moved at about 
4,000 bu. per hour. 


Operator inserts weight ticket into load-out con- 
trol panel. Bulk feed truck to be loaded stands 
outside (behind dial) on 70-ft., 50-ton scale. Panel 
at right is used to select one of the 16 products 
in the finished feed bins for loading into the truck. 
Ticket is imprinted automatically. 
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Richardson automatic proportioning system in new Western Farmers Assn. 


3-ton Hayes & Stolz horizontal mix- 
ers. 


Each operates according to a pre- | 


set time, and when the mix is com- 
pleted an air gate opens, discharging 
the mixed feed into the mash eleva- 
tor leg which takes it approximately 


175 ft. up to the fourth floor. Here it | 


goes through a rotary magnet, the 
Rotex screener, and then into the 
turnheads to be distributed either to 
pellet mash bins, bulk loadout bins 
or to the dairy mixing unit 


MAKING PELLETS — Pellets are 
produced in two 100-h.p. Sprout-Wal- 
dron pellet mills. The hot pellets are 
cooled in pellet coolers located in the 
basement and then conveyed to the 
sixth floor where they are scalped 
with a Rotex screener. Pelleted or 
crumbled feeds can be coated with 
animal fat to increase their energy 
content. In the application of fat a 
Wallace & Tiernan pneumatic feeder 
is used. This controls the rate of flow 


of fat that is sprayed on the pellets | 
Sprout-Waldron 


or crumbles in a 
drum. 

Liquid addition is also part of the 
automatic control system. Liquids 
animal fats and molasses—are stored 
outside in 10,000 and 12,000 gallon 
tanks. Molasses is added directly to 
the conditioning chamber of the pel- 
let mill when it is called for by for- 
mula. 

The pelleted feed then goes to the 
finished feed bins ready for load-out. 


DAIRY FEEDS — Dairy feeds are 
manufactured in a special dairy unit. 
A 15 by 30 Allis-Chalmers flaking 
steam roller is used for processing 
barley or corn for dairy feeds. The 
rolled grain is then elevated by posi- 
tive air to a cooler and then to a bin 
for use in mixing. The special dairy 
unit permits combining part mixes 
prepared by the main mixer with the 
rolled ingredient. The mix is sweet- 
ened to the taste of the cow by add- 
ing molasses. 


DISTRIBUTION — The finished 


feed goes into 16 bulk loadout bins lo- 


mill at Portland, Ore., is controlled from this panel. The system, which pro- 
portions ingredients and micro-ingredients, is activated by IBM cards. 


The operator takes a tare weight of 
the truck, selects the required feed 
and fills the truck. When the truck 
is loaded the scale automatically im- 
prints the ticket, ready to go to the 
feeder 

Finished feed is also conveyed to 
the top of the carloading tower by 
a drag conveyor and discharged from 
there into waiting hopper cars for 
movement to branches in other areas. 

A crew of specially trained men op- 
erates this precision equipment to pro- 
duce WFA’s complete line of poultry, 
dairy, swine, beef, turkey, sheep and 
other feeds in all desired forms. 

Collaborating in the design of the 
mill were WFA and Weitz-Hettelsa- 
ter Engineers, Kansas City, Mo., the 
prime contractor for the building and 
machinery installation. Other phases 
of construction were contracted lo- 
cally. “In order to start the mill off 
with minimum operating problems, 
we moved a fully trained crew of op- 
erating men from our modern Taco- 
ma mill,” said Dr. Otto J. Hill, assist- 
ant manager of the feed division. 
“Dean Hunter, our Richardson panel 
operator, was trained for eight days 
by the Richardson Scale Co.” 

Several men have played an im- 
portant role in the development and 
operation of this big, new mill, name- 
ly, Russell Rathbone, assistant gen- 
eral manager; Dale Smith, manager, 
feed division; Dr. Hill; Marvin Lar- 
son, manager of the Portland mill, 
and Wayne Miller, director of the re- 
search division. 

The association, which had an orig- 
inal group of 114 members in 1917, 
now has more than 45,000 members. 
Its feed operations now are a six-mill 
operation producing hundreds of tons 
of scientifically formulated and qual- 
ity tested feeds each day. 

WFA’s expanding operations in 
Oregon also include poultry process- 
ing plants at Portland and Salem, 
branches in Junction City, Hillsboro, 
Medford and Salem, and distributor- 
ships at Roseburg, Coquille and most 
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Sell your CUSTOMERS 


“SNOW FLAKE’ 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 


100% 
TRIPLE SCREENED DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL CORP 


TON, TEXAS 
PEA-SIZE 


BOX 


YO SHELL CORP. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN 


PEASIZE CAKE 
43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, 


PREFERRED by 


P. ©. Box 53 


OIL MEAL 


ILLINOIS Phone: LA 23391 


MIXES DRY MATERIALS 
@ Feed 
@ Minerals & Vitamins 
@ Fertilizers 


recently in St. Helens. 


cated over a 70-ft. 50-ton truck scale. | 


The MARION MIXER is your best answer 
to any mixing problem. You need only one 
mixer in your plant or mill to satisfy all 
your mixing and blending requirements, the 
MARION MIXER. 


ABSOLUTE MIXING UNIFORMITY 
MARION MIXER'S EXCLUSIVE 


BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 


with LIQUID ADDITIVES 
The 


CROSS-BLENDING MIXING ACTION gives @ Molasses 
your materials the most thorough mix or @ Fish Solubles 
blend possible. The MARION MIXER will © Anima! Fats 


turn out the most exacting laboratory for- 


. batch 


mula with absolute consistency . . 
after batch. 


ENGINEERED BY SPECIALISTS IN 


THE MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 
HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIPMENT 


woe ODAY FOR FREE 

RIPTIVE LITERATURE 
887 Lith Street, Marion, lowa 

Please Send Me Literature on Marion 


! Mixing Equipment Ib. capacity 


| NAME 
Pellet mill operator checks quality of Conveyor belt in new Western Farm- MACHINERY (0. ! pore 
pellets produced by one of two 100 ers Assn. mill at Portland is capable = 2 
h.p. Sprout-Waldron pelleting ma- of moving up to 6,000 bu. of grain per City STATE 


chines. 


hour. 


887 Ith St., MARION, IOWA Phone DRake 7-0280 


| 
OM TH ORLD’ CTURER OF HORIZONTAL 
and Que Wa 
| 
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LEADERSHIP 


RESEARCH 


NEW PRODUCTS 


/DESIGNED 


BY LANDERS 


Landers Dimple-Faced Roller 


Proven to continue pelleting 
long after conventional corru- 
gated rollers have worn too 
much on outside edges to pellet. 
Helps eliminate squash out. 


cANDERS 


MACHINE 
COMPANY 


207 EAST 
BROADWAY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BIG FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 

Fairbury, Illinois 


Use Feedstulis WANT ADS for REGULTS 


Effects of Frequency of Feeding on 
Production Characteristics and 
Feed Utilization in Lactating Dairy 
Cows 

@ J. R. Campbell and C. P. Merilan, 


U of Missouri, Journal of Dairy 
Science, Vol. 44, No. 4, pp. 664-671, April, 
1961. 

ABSTRACT 


An experiment was conducted to 
gain more information on the ef- 
fect of frequency of feeding (two, 
four or seven times daily) on milk 
production characteristics and effi- 
ciency of feed utilization. Preliminary 
report of this project was made at 
the annual Dairy Science Assn. meet- 
ing in June, 1960. Three groups of 
seven Guernsey cows were used in 
the 3x3 Latin Square design experi- 
ment with a two-week transition pe- 
riod preceding the first trial and 
with 1 week periods between each 
succeeding four-week period. All cows 
were housed in the barn, except dur- 
ing a one hour daily exercise pe- 
riod. Each animal received 16 Ib. of 
good-quality hay daily with the hay 
to be fed at each feeding weighed 
on a group basis and distributed even- 
ly among each group at feeding time. 
All cows were also fed 4 Ib. of beet 
pulp daily, with a grain concentrate 
fed at the rate of 1 Ib. of grain 
for each 4 Ib. of milk produced. The 
amount of this concentrate was ad- 
justed at the beginning of each 
transition period. The balance of the 
daily nutrient requirements needed 
by the cows (10% over Morrison 
standards) was supplied in the form 
of dehydrated alfalfa pellets. 

All groups were offered the same 
amount of feed per day, but obvi- 
ously the amount fed at each feed- 
ing interval depended upon the num- 
ber of times fed daily. All cows were 
milked twice daily. 

Feed utilization studies were also 
conducted using the chromium oxide 
ratio technique for determining the 
dry matter digestibility. The results 
are quite interesting in that feeding 
more frequently significantly in- 
creased the total milk production in 
spite of the cows being milked the 
same number of times daily. The 
average milk production per cow was 
34.5, 37.7 and 37.0 Ib. daily for cows 
fed two, four and seven times daily, 
respectively. It is particularly worthy 
of note in conjunction with this in- 
creased milk production that, at the 
same time, increased feed consump- 
tion was secured in spite of the fact 
that an attempt was made to equal- 
ize feed intakes by offering the same 
amount of feed to each group. Actu- 
ally, the cows fed twice daily re- 
fused more feed so that their net 
consumption was an average total 
daily feed intake of 38.9 Ib. versus 
42.2 and 41.7 Ib. per cow for the 
four and seven times daily fed ani- 
mals, respectively. This difference al- 
most approached significance. The 
more frequent feeding also increased 
the pounds of 4% FCM, fat per- 
centage, pounds of daily fat produced, 
solids not-fat and total solids, but 
had no effect upon body weight. 

In spite of the greater feed con- 
sumption, the more frequently fed 
cows utilized their feed more effi- 
ciently. Those fed 2 and 4 times daily. 
respectively, showed digestibilities of 
dry matter of 55.52% and 55.10% 


versus only 51.59% for those fed 
twice daily. 
Comment 

For quite a few years, good dairy- 
men have been hand feeding high 
quality hay and/or other ingredients 
more frequently in the belief that 
they secured higher production by 
such feeding, rather than offering a 


large amount of feed to be fed only 
twice daily. This has been especially 
practiced during the barn feeding pe- 
riod in the eastern section of the 
country. It would be interesting to 
note whether or not such effects of 
more frequent feeding would still 
hold true for cows being fed on pas- 
ture, or with those fed high amounts 
of corn or hay-crop silage. Much work 


Let us figure the 
cost of CDP and DIKAL 
delivered to your plant. 


SMITH -DOUGLASS 
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is currently in progress at several 
experiment stations to investigate 
more fully the effects of more fre- 
quent feeding, especially by “auto- 
matic” methods, with not only dairy 
cattle, but also beef cattle, sheep, 
swine and poultry. As reports become 
available, we will review the more 
pertinent ones. 


Timely and Worth Noting 


Judging from the results of a study 
just published by the Washington 
State University researchers (Holtz 
et al., Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. 
44, No. 4, pp. 672-678) it is not pos- 
sible to use rate of gain from birth 
to six months of age as a method 
of predicting producing ability in 
later life. Attempts have been made 
by some to cull dairy replacement 
animals on a growth and appearance 
basis. That such a method of selec- 
tion may be completely wrong is also 
shown in this work. The slower gain- 


ing Jersey group in this study in- 
cluded significantly superior produc- 
ers among the Jerseys studied. Con- 
versely, the faster gaining Holsteins 
produced best with regard to FCM 
and mature equivalent FCM. Thus, 
breeding strains and families being 
mated will probably affect greatly 
any attempt to select milking ani- 
mals by gaining ability. 


Heads Committee 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Ted Cam- 
eron, president of Cameron Feed 
Mills in Little Rock, has been chosen 
chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee of the Arkansas Poultry Federa- 
tion, M. H. Simmons, federation pres- 
ident, announced. 

Mr. Cameron’s committee will pre- 
sent the proposed slate of officers and 
board members for the Arkansas 
poultry organization. The election 
will be conducted at the federation’s 
annual convention in Little Rock, 
June 9. 


_Test after test proves Smith-Douglass CDP and DIKAL to be the 
MOST CONSISTENT feed phosphorus supplements. Sample after 


sample . . 


. month after month . . . from bag and bulk shipments 


. . . in feed mills throughout the country . . . analyze the same con- 


sistent analysis. 


No feed phosphorus products are subjected to more meticulous quality 


control than those produced by SMITH-DOUGLASS. 


GRANULAR 


CDP is the only granular defluorinated phosphorus supplement . . . 
will not sift or settle after mixing and shipping . . . flows freely in all 


mixing equipment. 


DIKAL is easy to handle, flows freely, disperses evenly and eliminates 


annoying dust. 


HIGHEST AVAILABILITY 


CDP and DIKAL are all biologically usable phosphorus . . 


. tried and 


tested by state agricultural experiment stations and independent research 
laboratories not affiliated with Smith-Douglass. 


BETTER SERVICE F 


You receive faster, more de- 
pendable service from two geo- 
graphically advantageous plant 
locations —Texas City, Texas, 
and Plant City, Florida. 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


Phosphorus 
18.0% min. 


CDP 


Calcium Fluorine 
31.0% min. 0.18% max. 
34.0% max. 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 
mesh, plus or minus 5%. 


18.5% min. 


DIKAL 


on 200 mesh. 


SMITH -DOUGLASS 


DIKAL 


20.0% min. 
23.0% max. 


0.12% max. 


Screen analysis: All through 20 mesh; 80% to 90% 


CDP AND DIKAL ARE PRODUCTS OF 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC. « HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 


Looks Like Expansion 
In Eggs, Broilers and 
Turkeys Is Definite 


WASHINGTON—Data recorded so 
far this year and prospects from here 
on out have assured the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that production 
of eggs, broilers and turkeys will be 
larger in 1961 than in 1960. 

There is an anticipated increase in 
the per capita consumption of poul- 
try meat, but per person egg use is 
in the opposite direction. 

Broiler production was 13% above 
a year earlier during the first three 
months of 1961. And production since 
then and through June is expected 
to exceed 1960 by even higher per- 
centages. USDA has this outlook be- 
cause recent hatchery activity has 
been as much as a fifth to a quarter 
greater than corresponding 1960 
hatchings or egg settings. 

These rates of increase consider- 
ably exceed the average production 
increase in 1960, when production was 
up 3% in numbers. Last year’s pro- 
duction of 1.8 billion broilers pro- 
vided 10 broilers for each U.S. con- 
sumer. 

Broilers account for about 80% of 
the chicken supply. The remainder, 
USDA says, will be more plentiful 
also. Farmers are raising more re- 
placement chickens—by an amount 
that will likely offset the slight re- 
duction in the number of egg-laying 
chickens on hand at the beginning of 
1961. 

The 1961 chicken meat supply— 
broilers and farm chickens—will sup- 
port a per capita consumption of 
about 30.2 lb. per person, up from 
28.3 lb. in 1960. This, USDA observes, 
would be an extension of the steady 
upward trend over the past 15 years 
in poultry consumption. 

Egg Production 

While output of eggs in the next 
month or two may sometimes exceed 
1960—and may sometimes fall short 

a steadily larger supply than in 
1960 for the second half of the year 
seems definite. 

USDA expects egg production to 
be up for the whole year, too, but not 
to an extent which would offset the 
average annual population increase 
and the decline in “back-yard” egg 
production. 

The declining trend in annual per 
capita egg consumption evident in the 
past 15 years is likely to be slowed 

but not reversed. Average civilian 
consumption in 1960 was 334 eggs, 
compared with a prospective 332 eggs 
this year. Of the 1960 per person sup- 
ply, about 29 eggs were broken com- 
mercially for use in manufactured 
products, including baked foods. 
USDA anticipates that a_ similar 
quantity will be used this year. 

Turkey Meat 


Production of turkey meat in 1961 
is likely to be up from 1960 by about 


20-25%. While this means a crop of 
more than 100 million turkeys, per 
capita consumption, which was 6.3 


lb. last year, may not rise in strict 
proportion to the production increase. 
There'll be more people to eat turkey, 
but other factors include the possi- 
bility of increases in both storage and 
exports. 

Turkey slaughter in the first 3% 
months of 1961 was 51% above 1960, 
and recent poult hatchings suggest 
an increase of almost 25% for the 
following half year. Turkey prices to 
farmers in mid-April were 22.1¢ Ib., 
compared with 27.5¢ in April last 
year and with the 25.6¢ annual av- 
erage for 1960. The 1959 average was 
23.9¢. 


NEW IOWA MANAGER 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA — Allen Wil- 
ken, formerly employed by the Goode 
Seed & Feed Co. at Albia, has been 
named manager of the Mahaska Feed 
& Grain Co. at Oskaloosa. 


Whether you're 
in the dog food 
manufacturing 
business or have 
considered putting your label on a 
dog food, the new Dog Food Ingre- 
dient Spec Sheets published by 
Ralph wetts & Co. are “must” 
reading. Each 8144 x 11” sheet 
covers in detail one of the seven 
major dog food ingredients manu- 
factured by WELLS; provides full 
size, full color product photos . . . 
ingredients features . . . guaran- 
teed and average analyses . 

ingredient breakdown . . . and 
shipping container data. These 
spec sheets set standards by which 
to judge the quality of all your 
dog food ingredient purchases. 
They're FREE .. . just write to 


ELLS 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
SOURCE OF THE SEST— FOR MAN'S BEST FRIEND 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio 
Without obligation, send me complete informa- 
tion on the Kelly Duplex Corn Crusher-Feeder. 


NAME 


FIRM 


ADDRESS. 


| 
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FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


Moisture in Feeds 


Several questions have been sub- 
mitted from our 50th state with re- 
gard to moisture in feeds. Apparent- 
ly this is a problem in that part of 
the world. 

One of these is, “What is the prop- 
er moisture level for chick starter, 
pullet grower and laying mash?” This 
question is raised so seldom here on 


the “main land” that I am unable 
to find much in the way of a con- 
crete answer. Apparently we take 
moisture for granted. 

Although moisture can be an im- 
portant factor in a feed, no one to 
my knowledge suggests that labels 
show the “percentage of moisture.” 
A possible single exception is canned 
dog food. Few control laboratories 
determine moisture except where 


some special question is raised about 
it. 

An especially dry feed might be 
dusty and, thus, be less palatable. 
This might contribute to a waste of 
feed. A feed containing too much 
moisture might tend to “ball up” in 
automatic feeders. All are familiar 
with the spoilage problem when 
moisture is very high. This situation 
is encountered infrequently. 

The most concern with regard to 
moisture in feed comes from its in- 
fluence on net weight. If a feed con- 
tains considerable moisture at the 
time it leaves the plant and is shipped 
to a dry area it will have a tendency 
to dry out. Bags may become short 
weight. Undoubtedly the opposite is 
true, if a feed is very dry and is 
shipped into an area where the hu- 
midity is somewhat higher, a feed 
will pick up some moisture. This may 
suggest that feeds under normal han- 
dling will tend to keep moisture 
content in a state of equilibrium. 

From the standpoint of reporting 
analyses, the matter of calculation 


Are You Getting 


the SALT You 


Carey Ev'r-Flo Gives You Unmatched Performance-— 
For Less Than Ordinary Salt. 


“You’re paying for Ev’r-Flo . . . but are you 
getting it?” That’s a question every feed 
mill operator who uses ordinary salt should 
ask himself. For while ordinary salt may 
cost less in the beginning, it can be far more 
expensive in the long run. 

In comparison with ordinary salt, Carey 
Ev’r-Flo Salt saves money in unloading, 
handling, and storage. It takes fewer men 
less time to unload a bulk carload of Ev’r-Flo. 
It costs less to handle Ev’r-Flo. And it 
takes less space to store Ev’r-Flo — you can 
actually store up to 125 tons of Ev’r-Flo in 
the same space required by 100 tons of 


ordinary salt! 


This 


is because Ev’r-Flo flows more 
freely, flows faster, and packs tighter — 
without caking or lumping. 

In fact, Carey Ev’r-Flo flows free and 
easy under all conditions, because of the 


conditions. 


exclusive Carey manufacturing technique. 
Ev’r-Flo Salt repels moisture and humidity 
with amazing efficiency, keeping dry and 
grainy. This means flowability — and 
uninterrupted mixing under all climatic 


While salt may be only 1% of the aver- 
age mixed feed, it can be the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. Ask any operator 
who uses Carey Ev’r-Flo. He’ll tell you it is 
the most profitable salt you can buy! 

Available in bulk and in bags that fea- 
ture polyethylene-coated linings, Carey 
Ev’r-Flo Salt can be ordered on a no-risk 


basis. Buy it, try it, and if it doesn’t perform 


as suggested, your money will be refunded! 

For details on this unprecedented offer, 
see your Carey representative. Or write di- 
rectly to THE CAREY SALT COMPANY, 
Hutchinson, Kansas! 


Prices, Carey Ev'r-Flo Salt (f.0.b. Hutchinson); bulk, $9.80 per ton; 100 Ib, bags, 76¢ 
each or $15.20 per ton; 50 Ib. bags, 50¢ each or $20.00 per ton. Call your nearest Carey 
Sales Office or your Carey representative for freight rates and delivered prices. 


SALT COMPANY 


CAREY Ev’r-Flo Salt is unloaded at Faultless 
Milling Company, Springfield, Illinois. 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


of all analyses to a uniform moisture 
content is sometimes suggested. No 
one has taken this seriously enough 
to press the matter. Feeds are ana- 
lyzed on an “as is” basis at the 
time the product is sampled. Every 
effort is made to keep samples from 
drying out or taking up moisture 
between the time of sampling and 
analysis. Feeds are sold and fed on 
an “as is” basis and it is for this 
reason control people feel justified 
in handling them in this way. 

The moisture content of feeds 
parallels the amount of moisture 
found in ingredients as they pass 
through the various processes of man- 
ufacture. If during some step an in- 
gredient is “dried out” it may be 
reconstituted at some later point. 
This is a legitimate practice and if 
it were not done would result in 
feeds much too dry and dusty to be 
useful or handled. 


To Arkansas 


Poultry Event in June 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Leaders 1 
Arkansas’ $180 million poultry in- 
dustry will gather here June 9-10 
to help celebrate the second annual 
Arkansas poultry festival. The event 
will be highlighted by a $50-a-plate 
dinner in Robinson Auditorium at 7 
p.m. the final day. 

Entertainers to be featured during 
the gala dinner program will be top 
recording stars, Jane Morgan and Bob 
Crosby. Music will be provided by 
Teddy Phillips and his orchestra. 

Arkansas Poultry Federation offi- 
cials, sponsors of the two-day cele- 
bration, are expecting over 500 busi- 
ness, civic, industrial and poultry 
leaders to attend the dinner. 

In addition to the entertainment 
program by Miss Morgan and Mr. 
Crosby, guests will witness the selec- 
tion and crowning of Arkansas’ 1961 
Poultry Princess who will represent 
the state at the Miss Universe 
Pageant in Miami Beach, Fla., in 
July. Sixteen finalists selected from 
four district festivals will vie for the 
state title and a share of $1,750 in 
cash prizes. 

A new state Chicken Cookin’ Queen 
also will be chosen during the festi- 
val. Sixteen outstanding cooks will 
enter their best poultry dishes in the 
state judging at Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. auditorium June 9. The win- 
ner will be announced during the din- 
ner program. 


Editors ‘See’ Broiler 


Story on Georgia Tour 


ATLANTA, GA.—The broiler story, 
from “egg to table,” was exposed to 
food editors by the National Broiler 
Council May 11-12 as they toured the 
broiler area of northern Georgia. 
They visited a breeding farm, a 
hatchery, a growing operation, a feed 
mill and a processing plant. 

A visit to the laboratories of the 
poultry department at the University 
of Georgia concluded the tour and 
gave finai evidence to the combination 
of technology and practical business 
management which makes up the 
broiler industry today. 

Editor guests of NBC included: 
Melanie DeProft, Family Weekly; 
Helen Mills, Redbook; Frederica Be- 
inert, What’s New in Home Eco- 
nomics; Clementine Paddleford, This 
Week; Grace Hartley, Atlanta Jour- 
nal; Jean Thwaite, Columbus (Ga.) 
Enquirer; Lena Sturge, Progressive 
Farmer; Betty Miller, American Girl, 
and Latimer Watson, Columbus (Ga.) 
Ledger. 

The red carpet was literally rolled 
out for the lady editors in Gainesville, 
Ga., as the Georgia Poultry Federa- 
tion served a luncheon in their honor. 
A real red carpet led the ladies to 
the dining room while outside a 
street-wide banner declared, “Wel- 
come Food Editors.” 

NBC presented each of the guest 
editors with a set of ceramic chickens 
as a memento of their visit. 
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PURINA. 


TRAMED and STIMULATED 
CALIBER EMPLOYEES 


P 

R 

— REATING 
1 ONTRACTING 
HECK-R-MIX 

DEALER BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT 


THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 


A great deal of the progress in animal 
agriculture is led by the “‘creative 
salesmanship” of Purina Salesmen, 
working as “‘sales partners’’ with 
Purina Dealers. 


Thousands of farm folks have bene- 
fited from this creative selling. It 
has developed areas, making broil- 
ers the principal agricultural pur- 
suit. It has moved egg production 
out of the pin-money class. It has 
promoted the raising of pork and 
beef. In many areas, turkeys have 
become an enterprise. In others, es- 
tablished dairying has been made 
more efficient. 


These ‘“‘sales partners,’’ with their 
progressive planning and creative 
selling, have helped many farm folks 
to better living...and Purina 
Dealerships to higher tonnage. 


WHY THE PURINA FRANCHISE IS THE MOST 
SOUGHT RURAL RETAIL OPPORTUNITY 

1. Dealers who follow the Purina 

Archway Program realize worth- 

while profits on their investments. 


2. Purina offers a well-rounded 
money-management program for 
Dealers. 


In the last stages of construction, when this picture was taken, the Purina 
of Charles Harper, Snow Hill, North Carolina, has a capacity of 500 hogs. In this picture, discussing 
final details, are Mr. Harper (standing), and, left to right, Mr. Leichter, Junius A. Radford, sales-service 
man for Snow Hill Milling Company, W. F. Welfare, Jr., owner of Snow Hill Milling, and Mr. Kirkman. 


Creative selling builds 
meat production and helps farmers 


3. The Checkerboard is rural Amer- 
ica’s best-known trademark. 


4. There’s a Purina Chow especially 
adapted to every livestock and poul- 
try production situation. 


5. Purina offers complete programs 
of breeding, management, sanita- 
tion and feeding. 


6. Dealers are backed by one of the 
world’s outstanding commercial re- 
search facilities. 


7. Purina provides a complete line 
of research-proved sanitation prod- 
ucts. 

8. A coast-to-coast network of mills 
serves Purina Dealers. 


9. The Purina Salesman and the 
Dealer have a “Sales Partnership” 
relationship. 


10. The Ralston Purina Company 
is the world’s largest feed manufac- 
turer. 

There are progressive, independent 
Purina Dealers covering most areas. 
If you are in one of the few remain- 
ing markets where the Purina Fran- 
chise is available .. . and if you are 
interested in an outstanding invest- 
ment opportunity, write: RALSTON 
PURINA COMPANY, Department 
F-52, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


- YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Meeting the challenge of the ‘60's with service 


“Pig Parlor” on the farm 


LYLE LEICHTER and 
W. T. KIRKMAN intro- 
duced the efficiency of 
Purina “Pig Parlors” to 
corn-growing areas of 
eastern North Carolina. 


Farmers have gained 


by selling their grain “on the hoof.” 


Salesman Leichter sold the first “Pig Parlor” in his 
district in 1955. Today, there are between 1500 and 
2000 such pork-producing plants, ranging in capacity 
from 100 to 1000 hogs. 
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74 ‘FEED MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


13 ers 
Heavy Duty Truck Hoists ¢ 


Vertical 
Mixers 


ECONOMY Alnico 
Permanent Magnetic 
Separators 


Ear Corn 
Crusher Feeders 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed 7 fi 


1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Arabs May Follow U.S. 
Poultry Exhibit Advice 


WASHINGTON — Poultry produc- 
tion in the United Arab Republic may 
be reorganized as a result of the U.S. 
exhibit there, says Harlan Loy Shra- 
der, retired poultry specialist of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Observing that separate production 
of layers and broilers brings larger 
returns, officials of the UAR Ministry 
of Agriculture indicate a determina- 
tion to shift from dual-type chickens 
to the more efficient specialized 
birds, Mr. Shrader states. 

On display in the U.S. Pavilion of 
the Cairo, Egypt, International Agri- 
cultural Exhibition were 200 White 
Leghorns in an automated laying 
house with a refrigerated room for 
sorting, packing and storing. 

The layers produced at the annual 
rate of 250-260 eggs weighing approx- 
imately 24 oz. to the dozen. Egyptian 


LINSEED 


OLD PROCESS EXPELLER 


OIL MEAL 


32% PROTEIN 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 


PREMIUM RESULTS | 


at the market place 


For best results on the farm or at the market, the choice is 


SPENCER KELLOGG'S OLD PROCESS 
This is the meal containing natural, unsaturated fat 
(left in... 
which provides healthier appearance, better bloom, 


premium conditioning and customer profits. 


“expeller” 


LINSEED OIL MEAL. 


forming an integral part of the meal particle). It is the meal 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL... 
TODAY’S STANDARD OF COMPARISON! 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S MEAL SALES OFFICES 


Long Beach SP 5-3236 


NCER KELLOGG AND 


Bellevue 482-8201 Buffalo TL 2-5850 Decatur 429-5365 Des Moines CH 4-7291 
Minneapolis FE 1-5971 


Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


SONS, INC. 


BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


SPENCER KELLOGG MILLS: Edgewater, 


Bellevue, Ohio Chicago ll. Decatur, I. Minweapolis, Minn. Des Moines, lowa, £1 Centro, Calif. Long Beach, Calif. 


DOW WINS AWARD—The introduc- 
tory promotion program for Zoamix 
coccidiostat has been selected for one 
of the 10 best farm advertising cam- 
paigns of 1960, according to The Dow 
Chemical Co. The selection was an- 
nounced at the annual national semi- 
nar of the Chicago Area Agricultural 
Advertising Assn. in Chicago. Here 
members of Dow’s Agricultural 
Chemicals Department study compo- 
nents of the promotion program for 
Zoamix coccidiostat. Left to right are 
Harold Adams, advertising; J. W. 
Britton, manager of the Agricultural 
Chemicals Department, and Hollis H. 
Brower, manager of feed industry 
products sales. Mr. Britton holds the 
certificate issued by the Chicago Area 
Agricultural Advertising Assn. 


hens, used for both eggs and meat, 
average annually only 100-150 eggs 
weighing 14-19 oz. 

In addition to the exhibit of layers, 
frozen broilers were cooked and 
served in another section of the pa- 
vilion. In charge of this operation 
were Frank A. Frazier, executive vice 
president of the National Broiler 
Council, Richmond, Va.; R. G. Wilson, 
president of Barbecue King Sales, 
Greenville, S.C., and Herbert W. Ford 
of USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Shrader suggested to the UAR 
officials that they concentrate on lay- 
ers for the present, because of the 
limited feed supply in the country, 
and later try broiler production in 
desert areas just beyond irrigated 
fields as a means of obtaining a re- 
turn from unproductive land. 

When the fair closed, representa- 
tives of Jordan and Lebanon, as well 
as the UAR, were discussing plans to 
buy the automated laying house dis- 
played by Big Dutchman of Zeeland, 
Mich., and the feed mill exhibited by 
Myers-Sherman of Streator, Ill. The 
former was represented by Robert 
Schueller, and the latter by C. Rob- 
ert Myers, president of his company. 

The U.S. exhibit, portraying all the 
important phases of America’s agri- 
cultural success story, was a joint un- 
dertaking of USDA and the Office of 
International Trade Fairs of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce with the 
cooperation of private industry, the 
land grant colleges and the state de- 
partment. 


MANUFACTURERS and 
SUPPLIERS of | 
EXPELLERS 
_ SOLVENT EX 
EQUIPMENT 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT a 

Qu 
Write for information and prices 


The V. 0. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1904 West 7 Ohi 
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Look what the Nutritionist has done 


...to improve 
srowth rate 
of your 
broilers! 


Broiler growth rate has gone up and up — thanks to research and progress 
by Nutritionist, breeder, grower. To maintain this record, the Nutritionist 
keeps putting mew ingredients to work. An example is new, improved 
Omafac-S which helps him make broilers grow faster, even more efficiently. 


New Omafac-S is a highly potent, more concentrated source of Unidentified . ‘ nw 
Growth Factors. In the past, these important growth factors were supplied a mal - 

in crude UGF sources, such as dried whey and distillers’ solubles, at the 
rate of 4.0%-5.0% of the ration. Now, the Nutritionist adds just 0.35% 7 
Omafac-S to supply the necessary UGF. This is a big saving that helps 
keep broiler feed costs down. 


Squibb makes Omafac-S from dried penicillin and streptomycin residues. 

That's why Omafac-S adds valuable antibiotic activity to the ration—as well ” 

as vitamin B,2, calcium, phosphorus, protein. The analysis on the label is 0 MAFAC S 

guaranteed, and Omafac-S is in dependable supply year ‘round. Write for Leg 

more facts. 50 ibs List 4465 
Another Important Feed Ingredient 

Another dependable ingredient for all feeds is Squibb Procaine Penicillin G. ei Pa 

This is a special grade of penicillin with Controlled Particle Size!. Flows 

freely, mixes readily, won't lump or cake. Exceptionally stable in both pow GUARANTEED ANALYSIS? 

Crude Protein Gee 830% 

Available as 100% procaine penicillin unmasked by carrier; also as 80% Crude Fat... . Wot ess then 0.75% 

or 50% in oyster shell meal. 

Free: Send for Technical Bulletin containing stability data, recommended om Suldrneapneninien i 

usage, etc. Write today to: Chemical Sales Department, E. R. Squibb & Sons, E-R-Squiss & Sons. New Yous 

Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


wa 
1 patent applied for Sli 
*oMAFAC” ® is a Squibb trademark SQUIBB DIVISION 
OMAFAC*.S IS CLEARLY LABELED. Each 
bag is imprinted like this. Note the 
guaranteed analysis which lists the 


I NAME You CAN TRUST Percentage of each "ingredient to 
~ elp the nutritionist formulate more 
: efficient broiler rations for you. 
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| can help you improve sales and profits 


For a modest yearly retainer, | work with your sales 


personnel with continued, regular visits to your head- 
quarters developing, training and supervising sales 
and marketing programs. 
For Complete information Write or Phone: 
RALPH EVERETT 


EMPIRE SALES TRAINING, INC. 
443 N.E. 103 St., Miami 38, Pla. 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


You Can Mix A Better Feed 
at Lower Cost... when 


MIXES YOU 
TRACE MINERALS 


+ An ever-growing number of feed manufacturers are 
using Hardy Trace Mineral Salt in their formulas 
instead of adding salt and mineral ingredients sepa- 
rately. Here are some of the advantages of using 
Hardy's complete service: 


> LOWER COSTS are made possible because Hardy 
buys trace minerals in large amounts and passes the 
savings on to customers. 


> QUALITY is always made easier by using free- 
flowing Hardy Flo-Matic salt as the carrier. 


> MIXING time is reduced. Salt and all minerals are 
added in one operation without measuring each 
individually. 


> ERRORS in blending are eliminated because mill 
employees are not required to make precise calcula- 
tions or work with minute quantities. 


P DELIVERY is never a problem when all salt and 
trace mineral needs are obtained from a single 
source. 


Hardy Trace Mineral Salt is compounded in three 
standard formulas—for ruminants, swine, and poul- 
try—or custom blended to meet specific require- 
ments. Ask the Hardy Technical Services Department 
for advice when you're faced with any salt or trace 
mineral problem. No one is better qualified to pro- 
vide this assistance—Hardy is the originator of trace 
mineral salt. Write, wire or phone. 


HARDY SALT COMPANY 
Post Office Drawer 449 e St. Louis 66, Missouri 


| Other production 


USDA Reports 1960 Turkey Output Details 


in 1960 totaled 84.8 million birds com- 

pared with 84.5 million raised in 1959, 
| according to a final report on 1960 
production from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Increases in numbers raised of 10% 
in the West, 7% in the South Cen- 
tral and 5% in the West North Cen- 
tral more than offset decreases of 
25% in the South Atlantic, 6% in the 
North Atlantic and 4% in the East 
North Central, the USDA report said. 

Minnesota and California were the 
leading states in production with 14.5 
million birds each. Iowa followed with 
7.7 million. Other major producing 
states included: Virginia, 4.7 million; 
Missouri, 4.3 million; Wisconsin, 4.1 
million; Texas, 3.9 million; Ohio and 


| WASHINGTON — Turkeys raised 
| 


Indiana, 3.1 million, and Utah, 2.8 
million. 
The West North Central states 


ranked first of the regions in produc- 
tion with 35% of the nation’s turkeys. 
levels by region 


are: West, 25%; East North Central, 
15%; South Atlantic, 11%; South 
Central, 10%, and North Atlantic, 
4%. 


Turkey growers raised 74.4 million 
heavy breed turkeys in 1960, up 8% 
from 1959, according to USDA. The 
crop of heavy white turkeys in 1960 
was 30% of all heavies compared with 
27% in 1959. Light breed turkeys, 
which accounted for only 12% of the 


Turkeys: Farm Production, by States, 
1960 


(000's omitted) 


Raised* 
State and Heavy Light 
division breeds breeds Total 
77 3 80 
New Hampshire 108 108 
Massachusetts 355 7 362 
Rhode Island ..... 24 ewe 24 
Connecticut .... 230 5 235 
ee 714 8 722 
New Jersey .. 151 15 166 
Pennsylvania 1,376 229 1,605 
No. Atlantic . 3,063 267 3,330 
2,199 949 3,148 
2,821 319 3,140 
eee 975 62 1,037 
Michigan ..... 1,108 150 1,258 
4,058 2! 4,079 
E. N. Central .. 11,161 1,501 12,662 
Minnesota ........ 13,044 1,497 14,541 
6,765 910 7,675 
ee 3,777 508 4,285 
North Dakota 823 4 827 
South Dakota 747 108 855 
Nebraska ......... 1,097 18 1,115 
rere 810 55 865 
W. N. Central .. 27,063 3,100 30,163 
Delaware ......... 9 16! 280 
Maryland ......... 159 i 170 
1,536 3,118 4,654 
West Virginia 343 580 923 
North Carolina 1,779 2! 1,800 
South Carolina 614 14 628 
372 58 430 
aa 162 206 
So. Atlantic 4,966 4,125 9,091 
Kentucky ......... 350 8 358 
Tennessee 126 3 129 
Alabama ..... 279 21 300 
Mississippi 140 4 144 
eee 1,970 162 2,132 
Louisiana 55 3 58 
3,670 270 3,940 
S$. Centrol ...... 7,749 577 8,326 
Montana .......... 8 oe 8 
214 38 252 
Wyoming ...... 9 a 13 
Colorado ......... 1,460 19 1,479 
New Mexico 68 5 73 
Arizona ...... 97 
Utah 2,706 95 2,801 
Washington ....... 518 7 525 
1,248 167 1,415 
California ........ 14,044 492 14,536 
20,373 827 21,200 
74,375 10,397 84,772 


*Does not include young turkeys lost. 


total raised in 1960, were down 34% 
from 1959. 

Turkeys sold in 1960 (including 
home consumption) totaled 83.4 mil- 
lion head. Growers indicated that 
they sold 80% of their light breed 
production, 32% of their heavy whites 
and 1% of other heavies as fryer- 
roasters. 

The average price received for tur- 
keys sold in 1960 was 25.4¢ compared 
with 23.9¢ a year earlier, according 
to USDA's figures. Prices during the 
first 11 months of 1960 averaged high- 
er than a year earlier, but during De- 
cember, 1960 turkey prices were be- 
low a year before. Gross income from 
sales (including home consumption) 
of 1,488 million pounds live weight of 
turkeys in 1960 totaled $377.2 mil- 
lion—9% more than in 1959. 

Loss of poults in 1960 was 8.8% of 
those started compared with 8.6% in 
1959, according to USDA. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


Immediate Pellet Cooling 


CASCADE 


You're assured of immediate, complete and uni- 
form cooling of pellets and flaked grains from 
first to last batch because of the revolutionary, 
highly effective design of the T-R-H Cascade 
Cooler. Old-style vertical and horizontal coolers 
simply can't compete with this all-new model. 

Pellets are regularly turned as they cascade 
over a series of perforated, triangular plates, 
set in carefully-gauged sequence to prevent 
bridging and breakage and to make the entire 
operation dust-free. They are then discharged 
from the large, adjustable shaker tray onto the 
oscillating scalper at base of cooler for 


thorough dressing. 
The T-R-H “Cascade” eliminates sticky pellets 
blocking disch mold formation 


and 
in storage. Easy ‘accessibility of all areas makes 
maintenance a breeze. 
This high-capacity unit is available in sizes hav- 
ing an output of 1% to 10 tons per hour. 
Standard black iron construction, but units may 
be specially ordered in galvanized or stainless 
steel. 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28 PH. JA 8-2132* OKLA. CITY 


Ross Machi weply, nc. 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. FS 
| 12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 1 


Gentlemen: 
| Please send FREE literature on the new, | 
| revolutionary T-R-H Cascade Cooler. | 
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DELMARVA AWARD —D. 
Matthews, Salisbury, Md., a long-time 


Ernest 


promoter of the Delmarva poultry 
industry, was presented with this 
Delmarva Distinguished Citizen 


Award at the recent $100-a-plate din- 
ner of the Delmarva Poultry Indus- 
try, Inc. He was cited for his service 
to the industry. 


Delmarva Poultry 
Industry Meets Its 
Goal of $135,000 


SALISBURY, MD The fund 
drive of Delmarva Poultry Industry, 


Inc., which had been short $4,060, 
reached its $135,000 goal through a 
last minute maneuver by the fund 


drive chairman as the group held its 
$100-a-plate dinner here. 

Sam Quillin, fund drive chairman, 
announced to the group of 1,500 per- 
sons as they sat down to their $100- 
a-plate dinner that one donor would 
put up $2,000 if it would be matched 
And, a quick show of hands, each 
putting up $100, polished off the 
$135,000 goal. 

According to the announcement, 
this is the first time a goal has been 
reached in the 15 year history of 
Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc. 
Funds are raised by sale of tickets 
for the victory dinner. Eastern Shore 
Poultry Growers Exchange, Selby- 
ville, was again the largest contrib- 
utor with $17,000, according to DPI. 

Mr. Quillin paid tribute to the 
nearly 200 volunteer members of his 
fund committee in reaching the goal 
which was $10,000 higher than last 
year’s. He noted that 2,742 businesses, 
farms and individuals had subscribed 
to the fund this year, more than half 
of the number growers 

One of the highlights of the ban- 
quet was the presentation of Del- 
marva’s two annual awards for dis- 
tinguished service. The Delmarva 
Distinguished Citizen Award went to 
D. Ernest Matthews, Salisbury. The 
Delmarva Poultry Industry’s Annual 
Medal of Achievement went to Dr 
George M. Worrilow, dean of the 
University of Delaware College of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Maithews, who heads the 
Matthews Poultry Co., processing 
plant at Laurel, was cited for his 
long-time service to the poultry in- 
dustry often at considerable personal 
sacrifice and cost to himself. He has 
been president of the Maryland Poul- 
try Council. 

Dr. Worrilow 
for outstanding 


medal 
and 


received his 
achievement 


service in behalf of the poultry in- 
dustry. He was cited particularly for 
his guidance and advice in the for- 


mation and development of the Del- 
marva Poultry Industry Assn. and 
for his efforts in successfully merg- 
ing the interests and activities of 
farmers and poultry businessmen 
teaching in the field of food produc- 


tion and distribution. 


Inc., 


Grain Shippers’ Group 
Elects John H. Dunn 


MINNEAPOLIS — John H. Dunn, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., was elected pres- 
ident of the Minneapolis Grain Ship- 
pers Assn. at its 
recent annual 
meeting held at 
the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club. 

He replaces T 
F. Toohey, Farm- 
ers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., 
who has served as 
president for the 
past year 

A. H. Anders, 
Central Soya Co., 
was elected first vice president, 
and Brooks Fields, Burdick Grain Co., 
second vice president. 


John H. Dunn 


on the board of directors 
with the above named officers will be 
Richard T. Doherty, Osborne-McMil- 
lan Elevator Co.; Gordon Alexander, 
Cargill, Inc., newly 


Serving 


elected to 


board of directors, and Gordon E. 
Whiteman, General Mills, Inc., who 
was reelected as a member on the 


board of directors. 


Maryland Poultry 
Laboratory Opened 


PRESTON, MD.—The new branch 
laboratory established by Live- 
stock Sanitary Service here held open 
17. The laboratory is lo- 


the 


house May 


cated in the old Provident Savings 
Bank Building. 
The laboratory will render addi- 


tional and more rapid services to the 
poultrymen of Caroline, Talbot, and 
Dorchester counties of Maryland 

The laboratory was made possible 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
county commissioners of 
County, the dean of the agriculture 
college, Dr. Gordon Cairns, and 
director of Livestock Sanitary Serv- 
Dr. A. L. Brueckner. 

Dr. Albin O. Kuhn, executive vice 
president of the university, was pres- 
ent to extend gyeetings. Dr. 
was also present and expressed his 
appreciation for the efforts 


Ce, 


local 
establishment of this laboratory. 
Roger Trice, a graduate of the 
Caroline County high school in agri- 
culture, is the poultryman in charge 
of receiving materials and relaying 
diagnoses and recommended treat- 
ments to the poultrymen. 

The actual diagnostic work is un- 


the | 


Caroline 


the | 


Cairns | 


of the | 
people who played a part in the | 


der the direction of Dr. I. M. Moul- | 


throp, Salisbury, who is directing the 
work at the laboratory. 
The laboratory will be open Mon- 


day through Friday from 9 a.m. to | 


5 p.m. and on Saturday from 9 a.m. 
until 12 noon. 
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SPECIAL GUESTS AT K-STATE EVENT—Special guests for dinner at the 
Oscar Straube scholarship house May 18 were Mrs. Oscar Straube (at right), 
widow of the late Kansas City feed manufacturer for whom the house is 
named, and Mr. and Mrs. Max Straube, Kansas City, who sit beneath the 
painting of Mr. Straube’s father. The scholarship house housemother, Mrs. 
Ila Wells, is at left. Dedication of Straube house was one of the activities 
May 18 in connection with the dedication of Kansas State University’s new 
milling technology building. (Feedstuffs, May 20, p. 13.) The house, which 
opened last fall, accommodates 45 boys. 


Versatile Floor-Mounted 


SINGLE SECTION SIFTER 


A machine that is ideal as a scalper, dry mash finisher, grain 
cleaner and feed dresser. Has capacity to handle the big jobs 
—but requires little power. Single unit machine with sifter base 
and motor mounted as a compact unit. Uses standard type sieves 
for easy, quick change of flow. 


Write for information, \ 

cifications and ic \ a 
Norvell N ) NOR-VELL ING. 
We will custom build to FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 


suit your requirements The Mame That Means Better Sifting 


Oleandomycin and oxytetracycline 


... produces more gain at less 
cost than penicillin plus 


streptomycin plus bacitracin. 


Have you filed your supplemental 
N. D. A. for Taomyxin in swine 
feeds? If not, do it now. 
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Serving the Great South 
Prompt Service with Famous Feed 


iS) Materials from Memphis Stocks 


Fast delivery of teading antibiotics, growth factors and other feed 
materiais from cur Memphis stocks only part of ihe way we can serve Tou 
let ws help with your formulations, registrations and other problems. 


For Prompt Service—Order from Either Office 
Joe N. Pless Co. Pless and Stringer 


719 Adams - 7.0. Box 2654 « Drive 
MEMPHIS 2, TENN. BIRMINGHAM 15, ALA. 
JA 6441! Phone VE 3-9707 
IN RETURNABLE 


Specialists BAG PROGRAMS 


THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP CO. 


322. S. PATTERSON BOULEVARD., DAYTON 2, OHIO BA 2-7877 


THE EXTRAS THAT 
H & S ENGINEERING 
OFFERS YOU 


GREATER MIXING |° 
EFFICIENCY 


HORIZONTAL 
VERTICAL 
DRY FEED MIXER Parnes 
ALL SIZES ... % ton 


DRY FEED MIXER 


4 ton to 2 ton 
Feed level sight glass 
Access Door 
Electric Motor 


to 5 ton. Center spiral 
constantly stirs center 
core of feed. HEAVY 
PLATE STEEL. 


Drop-Bottom 
Mixers 


Tandem 
Molasses Mixers 


Bucket 
Elevators 


Electrical 
ond Manval 


Distributors 


HAYES STOLZ 


HS) INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


3521 HEMPHILL STREET © P.O. BOX 11217 «© FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Corn Prices from June 


What is going to happen to corn 
prices this fall? Should I contract 
now or wait and see what prices will 
do? Will the emergency feed grain 
program result in higher prices? 

Every feed manufacturer and grain 
man has a stake in the outcome of 
the emergency feed grain bill. And 
the program will be the most impor- 
tant price factor if a crop anywhere 
close to normal is harvested. 

Total signup figures under the 
emergency feed grain program will 
be released soon. Early indications 
point to a signup of substantial acre- 
age; it appears that farmers who are 
going into the program are idling 
much more than the minimum 20% 

Although a substantial reduction 
in acreage in feed grains is likely, 
actual reductions in production to 
bring supplies into balance with needs 
will determine the success of the 
program. It’s too early to tell. We 
don’t know what kind of yield the 
season will bring. 

Comparison 

It would be well to take a look at 
prices so far this season and com- 
pare them with the usual pattern. 
Usually corn prices go up during 
spring and early summer reaching a 
peak in July and August. 

The percentage of times the prices 
have gone up, stayed the same or 
gone down from June to August to 
October and to December are shown 
in the accompanying exhibit. 

Here is how to read the exhibit: 
The top part of the bar in the first 
column, for example, indicates the 
percentage of times that prices went 
up. In the case of the June to August 
change it was 65%. 

The bottom part of the bar shows 
the percentage of times that prices 
went down from June to August. As 
you can see, it was 31%. Changes 
from August to the other months in 
the exhibit are read in the same man- 
ner. 

You will notice that corn prices 
have gone up from June to August 
about 6 years out of 10 since 1909. 
The reverse situation has prevailed 


Corn: Kansas Farm Price 


1909-1958 
65% 39% 33% 
up up up 
wn 
June 
to 


over the same years from June to 
December as you can see from the 
third bar of Exhibit 1. 


What About This Year? 


What about this year? It doesn’t 
appear prices will follow the usual 
seasonal pattern. They went down 
starting in March when they could 
have been expected to advance. Re- 
cent strength isn’t expected to really 
give much of a boost to prices. Prices 
are expected to be at or below pres- 
ent levels at harvest. 

Nevertheless, the seasonal push to 
higher prices between now and sum- 
mer is present. Some recovery can 
be expected by then followed by de- 
clining prices into the fal! months. 
But you should keep up-to-date on 
government announcements because 
government action will dominate the 
picture, barring unforeseen problems 
of drouth, floods and other factors 
affecting yields. 


Market Man of Year 


TOLEDO, OHIO — A Maumee, 
Ohio, grain man who has led the way 
toward developing facilities to make 
Toledo a major St. Lawrence Seaway 
grain port, has been named “Mar- 
keting Man of the Year” by the 
Northwest Ohio Chapter of the 
American Marketing Assn. 

Harold Anderson, senior partner in 
The Andersons, a family operation 
boasting a modern 14-million bushel 
capacity storage facility connected 
by rail with what has been called the 
first adequate deep water grain trans- 
fer elevator on the Great Lakes, has 
been cited for contributing most to 
the advancement of the practice of 
marketing in the area during the past 
year. 


POULTRY SUPPLY BRANCH 

TUPELO, MISS.—Henderson Poul- 
try Supply Co., Inc., with headquar- 
ters in Jackson, has opened a branch 
in Tupelo to supply northeast Mis- 
sissippi and western Alabama. The 
company sells automatic equipment 
and medications. 

Roy W. Smith, vice president, will 
be in charge of the Tupelo operation 
which has offices at 531 Carnation 
Street. 


THE POULTRY 
MEAT INDUSTRY 
IS DEMANDING 
MORE 
AND MORE 


Strom Cross 


WHITE ROCKS 


All over the country broiler operators are 
wanine the swing to Cobb White Rocks. And no 
wonder — they are specifically designed for 
outs extra margins of profit all along the 
line rite or telephone any Cobb representa- 
wr or distribution center for documented 
evidence. 


Distribution Centers From Coast to Coast 
and Overseas 


Cobb's Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College x 
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Wied June 
Oct. June 
to Concord, Mass. 
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Put more broiler 
in your feeds 


There’s more broiler in a ton and more profit for 
the grower, when you fortify your starter and 
finisher feeds with Vitamelk Broiler. They are criti- 
cal rations that require this specialized fortification 
to meet today’s performance demands for growth 
rate and feed conversion. 

VITAMELK Vitamelk Broiler, developed by Dawe’s Nutrition 
PRODUCTS Research and Technical Service, is a convenient, 
easy-to-use comprehensive fortifier. Vitamelk 
Broiler is a Dawe’s quality-controlled premix of 
vitamins, antibiotics, unidentified factors and trace 


There are specific 
Vitamelks for: 


* broilers minerals at research-proved levels for high-effi- 

* layers ciency broiler feed performance. 

* breeders When your Vitamelk-fortified broiler feeds are 

’ turkeys judged by cost-conscious growers, they’ll be rated 

* dairy “tops” on the basis of growth rate, feed conversion 

- beef and feed cost to produce a pound of meat. 

* swine Talk broiler feed fortification with your Dawe’s 
ane man, or write for more information on Vitamelk 


and new concepts in broiler nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 
A8s00 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


\ 

\ 
| 
World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification ‘ 
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Cattle Numbers on 
A ake Feed Not Excessive 
FARGO, N.D.—The report of a 5% 
Classified advertisements = set of — — increase in cattle numbers on feed 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for as a word. To ¢ number of words in ng replies. Commercial advertis ss ince oes . ‘ 
the issue of the following Saturday. your want ad itself add six (6) words accepted in classified advertising depart- April 1 was as reassuring to farmers 
Rates: 25¢ per word; minimum charge for your name and address or name and ment. Display advertising accepted for as the moderation in the increase in 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 20¢ a word; address of your firm. This applies for insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per ttle tawentery last Jen. 1 
$3.00 minimum. In figuring cost of your both direct-reply ads and for blind ads column inch. No discount on ads ordered cattle inventory an. 4. 
classified ad . . . each word, abbrevi- containing a box number. If an ad is for more than one insertion, tins Harry G. Anderson, North Dakota 
ation, telephone exchange and number, keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- All Want Ads cash w ‘ State University extension agricul- 
tural economist, believes about 2% of 
this increase can be allowed for the 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES HELP WANTED | MACHINERY FOR SALE fa US. A 
bed ™ ¥ share of the remaining increase is 
WANTED COUNTRY ELEVATOR PROP- TWO | FOR accounted for by the lengthening of 
allroad i he Mict paper anc e tee . unit. cond on, 500 } 
po “pep preteuten onan — Principals in Indiana, one in Pennsylvania. Must | Route 4, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; Phone EX | the feeding period, rather than in the 
only. Address Ad No. 6863, Feedstuffs, have car and experience calling on this 2-1896. actual increase in total numbers of 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. type trade. Give personal details, refer- | soing thr f llots 
lime — ences and background. Address Ad No FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- cattle going roug eec Ss. g 
FOR SALE FEED MILL — SHEBOYGAN 6909, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. enteed Sest-ctess Greaghe. } Rg This is borne out by the following 
County, Wisconsin, Profitable. Father and tor rive. ress No. 
gon opporturity. $8,500 plus inventory stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
Farmers Mercantile and Supply Co., Elk- an six months were 470, or 15% 
| WANTED FOR SALE—ONE 50 H.P. CENTURY PEL- 

a soe, We i SITUATIONS iet_ mill. One 50 H.P. series 1000 Wenger | more than the year before. The num- 
FOR SALE — IMMEDIATE POSSESSION Vv soft peliet mill, Two Model 18 American | ber on feed three to six months was 
two-unit alfaifa dehydrating plant. Pellet | PpRITIONIST, EXPERIENCED Ph.D., = 9 00! ast ver 
mill tegrinder. Bins. Field seeks broad responsibility with feed, food chinery, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Excellent nearby markets. Good alfalfa or pharmaceutical firm. Address Ad No. adi. owever, e nur 
6910, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. Oempiete, with grisder, | feed less than three months was only 
BLE FAMILY MAN WISHES TO mixer, | 2,606,000, or 1% less than the year 
—C "LETE DEHYDRATING | RELIABLE MA? SHE! able. Portable wein, 
ee TLE. feed business including latest push but- | ONE 980 E VAC-U-VATOR-DUNBAR KAP- Mr. Anderson says 
hweny cadens Piee all fama epatenes, ton operation. Address Ad No. 6923, Feed- ple with 120 ft. of pipe and elbows, used | mated as on feed April 1 this year 
- deme Peer sary ewitch boxes starters, etc.. stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn very little. For price and additional in- was 7.015.000 head compared with 
war’ for oper ation For additional formation write Cotton Producers Assn., af 
Sen MANAGEMENT-CHEMICAL P. O. Box 181, Valdosta, Ga. 6,671,000 the year before. 
plant manager, plant-production super- | SALE— USED FAIRBANKS-MORSE The largest 
Phone: MU 2-446 — Jpepias intendent in feeds, grain, soybean proc- truck scales: Jacobson 16 in. hammermill; was 3H% in Texas and Oklahoma, 9% 
essing, fats, oils, hydrogenation, vitamins, lectric motors from 3 to 60 H.P.; start- : ot. 3 
distillery, dry-wet milling, food, chemi- era, switches and dust collector. Availabie | 19 11 western states, and 3% in the 
HELP WANTED cals. Address Ad No. 6917, Feedstuffs, after June 17, 1961. Write Wayne Feed | north central corn belt states. Of 
Supply Co., Inc., Rushville, Ind. the 26 states reporting, the north 
C — EXPERIENCED PLANT MANAGER FEED | por sALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- | central states feed 70% of the cattle. 
D.Vv.M. AND TWO YEARS’ BROILER EX- additives, drugs, micro-ingredients blend- Gs Ghee 
perience opens the door to opportunity ing. Control systems on inventory, qual- oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed a 
for a young man with ability to direct ity, also FDA. Two college deqrete. ng mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; | follows the pattern of the indicated 
farm services for upper Midwest company years’ management, administration detail, ecrew conveyors; molasses mixere and : : > A 
in metropolitan area. Involves R & D, related departments. Family man. Will pellet mille. J. KE. Hagan Mill Machinery, intentions, most of the increase on 
customer and intra-company eechatenl a0- relocate, Address Ad No. 6937, Feed- Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. feed will be marketed by July 1, Mr. 
Sistance with prima emphasis on disease stuffs, } inneapol's — —— ; 
control and sanitation. Salary to $8,000 . -- - ONE BLUE STREAK 50 HP. MILL WITH Anderson believes. 
plus, excellent fringe, some travel — PURCHASING, MERCEANSSING, = crusher-feeder, magnet, screens, pipe, dust Prices of fat cattle recently were 
complete resumé to Ad No. 6928, Feed- fic—Feed man experienced these fields, ollector, base, coupling, 50 H.P. motor . > enaw 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn a self-starter, offers performance, de- pe starting compensator and one Blue about $2 per cwt. under last year. In 

iLL. SUPERVISOR—EXCEI ay oe ee. Se Streak corn cutter and grader with mo- | the next 60 to 90 days, factors likely 

SOYBEAN MILL SUPE — Es anil middle management level in multi-plan tor, “V" belt drive and aspirator. Both ¥ 2 ‘ 4 
lent opportunity for experienced produc- purchasing, including all ingredients, to strengthen prices are the moder 
tion supervisor in modern soybean — micro-ingredients and supplies = priced. G. E. Wadington, 2300 Fourth ate increase in cattle on farms, and 
ssing plant, operated by major nationa dising experience in grains and feed in- Avenue 8.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Phone 
compan) 25 to 36 age, with previous gredients. Also broad traffic background. 3.6437 the lift in demand due to prospective 
experience in industrial plant operations College graduate in commerce —_ nl business improvement. Against these 
Must have initiative and management nomics. Address Ad No. 6913, Feedstuffs, | pacTORY RECONDITIONED B & L MO- | ;. ; . me “ 
ability. Please send complete resumé in- Minneapolis 40, Minn. bile mills, including 1959 unit on Fora | iS increased competition from other 
cluding education, experience, and salary 750 truck and 1959 unit on 170 Inter- meats. 

national truck. Both units equipped with The cattle prices the next 60 days 
able. All replies held in confidence ¥" sheller. Warranty on units plus complete 
employees know of this ad. Address Ad MACHINERY WANTED RB & L operator training program and | or so are not expected to change 
No. 6926, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. . mobile mill management kit Also avail much but the average likely is to be 
able—used Daffin trade-in mills—as-is 
60-IN. SPROUT-WALDRON CRUMBLER IN and rebuilt. Address Barnard & Leas | below a year ago when choice steers 
SALES MANAGER good condition. Address Ad No. 6914, Mfg. Co. Inc. 1200 Twelfth St. S.W. | averaged about $25.50 at Chicago. 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. pote = 
Well established company with long rec- - — 
ord of “eoactetent growth needs a sales WANTED — 500-LB. MARION PADDLE- 
manager in the Mississippi, Arkansas and Advise price: See. condition. | BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES] | Cost of Poultry 
Tennessee area. O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, hauli 
h tensi managerial ex- wep gg Specializing in repairing and over auling 
tas marketing prodeste. for the WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON Flechbeins, Union Special and Minneapolis Laboratory Told 
grower, and must be familiar with Seales, bag closing machines machines. 

y f the area. good mill, feed and elevator equipment. veyors, parts, rea an oO or sale. __ Ss 
will be J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson All repairs queranteed. WILMINGTON, DEL.—A ed 
helpful. Give past employers and income. City, Mo. PArkview 2-4087 U.S. poultry laboratory to be located 
All replies will be held in confidence. -~ MAYSE CO. eat near Georgetown, Del., would cost 

° Minneapolis 40, Minn. MACHINERY FOR SALE abou YUU, 1g 
. *= | - from Sen. John J. Williams (R., 
Del.). 
TOP SALES POSITION bem ee Se GUARANTEED REBUILT Sen. Williams said an appropriation 
| 600 birds hour. Address Ad No. 6866, PELLET MILLS for the laboratory will be called for 
GENERAL SALES | Pein, Saas ae All types of dies and rolier shells. 15 years’ when the agriculture appropriations 
| WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR oY) experience. Ali dies guaranteed |,500 tons. bill comes before Congress. A bill to 
MANAGER Se ee en ek Feed & Grain Milling Accessories Co. authorize the laboratory was intro- 
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GRAIN SEMINAR BANQUET—At the final University of Ulinois futures 
trading seminar, 60 participants, including grain dealers and industry repre- 
sentatives, and university staff members enjoyed dinner together at the 
Champaign (Ill.) Country Club. Visiting here (left to right) are: Prof. L. F. 
Stice, extension economist in marketing; Kenneth Stotler, Stotler Grain Co., 
Champaign, seminar participant and banquet chairman; Robert Liebenow, 
president, Chicago Board of Trade and featured speaker, and Dr. T. A. 
Hieronymus, professor of agricultural marketing and seminar instructor. 


Illinois ‘Graduates’ 83 in Futures Trading 


URBANA, ILL.—Eighty-three cen- 
tral Illinois grain dealers and indus- 
try representatives have just com- 
pleted a 12-week night school course 
in futures trading at the University 
of Illinois. 

Interest in the futures trading 
seminar ran so high that Dr. T. A 
Hieronymus, marketing specialist in 
the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, divided the weekly class into 
two sections. The 83 men who at- 
tended the classes averaged 11.1 
meetings out of 12. The enrollment 
was comprised of 60 country elevator 
owners and managers, 10 interior 
merchants and 13 grain processors. 

Informal Seminar 

The course was conducted as an 
informal seminar without tuition, 
grades or scholastic credit. All those 
who enrolled, however, were expected 
to attend regularly and do some out- 
side reading. Classes met in Mumford 
Hall, the main agricultural building 
on the Llinois campus. 

Lecture topics included in the 
course were: Origin and development 
of futures trading, the futures con- 


tract, exchange functions, govern- 
ment regulation, economic function 
of futures trading, risk shifting, 


structure of the open interest, cash 
and futures price relationships, ter- 
minal to non-terminal price relation- 
ships, hedging, basic behavior in re- 
cent years and use of hedging to 
maximize occupancy. 
Dinner Meeting 

The final session was a dinner 
meeting with Robert Liebenow, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
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Order by collect wire today. 


Burrows Equipment Company 


Dept. C-5, Evanston, Ill. 


as featured speaker. During this 
meeting, Harold G. Halcrow, head of 
the university's agricultural econom- 
ics department, presented 67 certifi- 
cates to those who had attended 
eight or more meetings. 

Dr. Hieronymus believes that a 
seminar such as this gives business- 
men an opportunity to learn more 
about important phases of their in- 
dustry. At the same time, the univer- 
sity has the opportunity to serve 


other people than the regular full- | 


time students. 


Wade H. Rice of 
Maryland to Retire 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Wade H. 
Rice, who has been extension poul- 
tryman at the University of Mary- 
land for 38 years, will retire July 1 
after years of service to the Maryland 
poultry industry. 

Mr. Rice served as secretary of 
the Maryland State Poultry Council, 
Inc., from 1934 to 1958, and during 
this 24 year tenure, he saw the crea- 
tion of the Maryland Turkey Pro- 
ducers Assn., the Delmarva Poultry 
Industries, and numerous county 
poultry organizations. 

He is a nationally recognized tur- 
key judge. In recent years, Mr. Rice 
has assisted in the development of 
the Maryland Feed Service Confer- 
ence, an annual September event, and 


| has served as secretary. He has been 


editor of the “Maryland Poultry- 
man” since its first issue in 1956. 
This year Mr. Rice was awarded 
the Schofield Trophy, perpetual cup 
presented by the Maryland State 
Poultry Council, Inc., for his out- 
standing contribution to the industry 
in the state; he also received the 
Tilghman Perpetual Trophy, present- 
ed by the Maryland Turkey Produc- 
ers Assn., in recognition of his out- 
standing work over the years in the 


turkey industry. This is the first year | 


| Pullorum Testing 


Numbers Up 20% 


WASHINGTON — The numbers of 
turkeys and chickens tested for pul- 
lorum disease during April both in- 
creased 20% over the level for April 
of 1960, according to figures an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

A decrease of 13% in the testing of 
heavy white turkey breeders was 
more than offset by increases in the 


testings of other heavy breeds and 
in the light breeds, USDA said 
Heavy white breeds tested totaled 
44,735 compared with 51,189 in April 
1960. Other heavy breeds, mostly 
broadbreasted bronze totaled 19,179 
compared with 1,201 in April, 1960 


Light breed turkeys tested totaled 
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36,562 compared with 31,235 in April 
last year. Testings of all breeds of 
turkeys, July, 1960, through April, 
1961, totaled 4,472,022 compared with 
3.332.339 during the same period a 
year earlier an increase of 34%. Dur- 
ing this period heavy white breeds 
tested were up 60%, other heavy 
breeds 27% and light breeds 15%. 

The number of chickens tested 
July, 1960, through April of this year 
totaled 23,158,919, an increase of 8% 
from the period a year earlier. 

Chickens tested in April for sup- 
plying eggs for hatching egg-type 
chicks totaled 244,535, down 17% 
from April last year. For the period 
July, 1960, through April this year, 
testings totaled 10,573,930 compared 
with 11,683,851 during these months 
a year earlier, a decrease of 9%. 
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that both awards have been present- | 


ed to the same recipient. 


Mr. Rice will retire to his five-acre 


farm near Upper Marlboro, Prince 
George’s County, where he will con- 
centrate on the culture of his camel- 
lia varieties and other nursery stock. 


New Port Occupant 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The California 
Molasses Co. is a new occupant of 
the Port of Stockton. The firm held 
an open house recently and enter- 
tained around 200 guests at the Com- 
mercial Exchange Club. 

“This is truly a fulfillment of six 
months hard work,” said Benny Ben- 
jamin, one of the partners of the 
company. Mr. Benjamin arrived in 
Stockton six months ago from Ma- 
nila. 

Following the luncheon, the Pacific 
Far East Line’s ship “Golden Bear” 
was open for inspection. Cal-Mol’s 
first shipment of 30,000 barrels was 
at dockside for discharge. 
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Challenges, Opportunities and Pitfalls 
Await Feed Men in the Months Ahead 


An informed outlook is the best insurance against the "look out!" 
warnings that usually come too late. That is one of the reasons for 
the popularity of Feedstuffs' Outlook Issue. That's the reason it 

Sone necessary to reprint the Outlook features in the Dec. 3!, 


This 20-page reprint includes |! articles on business prospects and 
important trends in various areas of the feed industry, with em- 
phasis on marketing at a profit. Included in the report are exclusive 
articles by Robert D. Emmons of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc.; Eari P. 
Mitchell of Alabama Flour Mills; E. C. Fuller of Nutrena Mills, Inc.; 
G. A. Ensminger of Albers Milling Co., and R. H. Bauman and 
J. O. Dunbar of the agricultural economics staff at Purdue 


You'll also find that valuable information from Feedstuffs’ survey 
of feed manufacturers is presented in detail in the report. 


If you'd like to pose oe your outlook and eliminate the “look outs," 
the coupon. 


copy (ies) of “Feedstuffs Outlook Report 
on Important Prospects and Trends for 1961" at $1 each for which 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and hae ageir, beem revised, becease of the many discev- 
exrtes made in and livesteck feeding. Im this tind editien, particular em- 
phasic t& placed on the new de te. The experiments sare sum- 
martised which have dealt with antibictic, arsenic and surfactant supplements, 
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By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 
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By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, management, feeding and 
marketing operations in raising of hogs. 486 pages, 65 . $7.50 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1/957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 
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(1960) By Earl W. Benjamin, James M. Gwin, Fred L. Faber 
and William D. Termohlen 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
1,500 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, factual information for feed 


manufac 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


526 254 il) all aspects of the basiness, from pisa- 
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VETERINARY DRUGS IN CURRENT USE 
By Dr. Rudolpi Seiden 
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feeding this season is expected to be higher than it was during the season 


before. 


The difference between the number of high-protein feed-consuming ani- 
mal units anticipated in 1960-61 and those fed in 1959-60 is expected to be 
greater than for the feed grain category. In addition to the significant in- 
crease in animal units, the quantity of high proteins fed per animal is ex- 
pected to exceed slightly the 289-lb. level in 1958-59. 

Higher Prices Expected 

Because of the smaller feed grain production in prospect under the 1961 
emergency feed grain program and because of higher supports, feed grain 
prices are expected by USDA to average higher in 1961-62 than for the 
current feeding year, during which prices have fallen to the lowest levels since 


World War II. 


USDA also observes that increased demand for poultry feed this year 
and the larger spring pig crop will tend to maintain demand for soybean meal 
this spring and summer. And prices of animal protein feeds are expected to 


be held above marks of a year earlier. 


An analysis of what’s happened and what’s ahead in feed grain, high- 
protein feed and other by-product feed supply and use—as gleaned from 
USDA's latest report—appears in the following condensations: 


Feed Grains 


Domestic consumption of the four 
feed grains—corn, oats, barley and 
grain sorghum—totaled over 87 mil- 
lion tons in the first half (October- 
March) of the current feeding year, 
nearly 2 million tons more than in 
the same period of 1959-60. Domestic 
consumption is expected to continue 
above a year earlier in the last half 
of the year, as hog and poultry pro- 
ducers are expanding production. Beef 


cattle producers also are feeding 
more cattle than a year ago, with 
5% more cattle on grain feed for 


market on April 1 this year than on 
that date last year. 

Based on present _ indications, 
around 163 million tons of all feed 
concentrates will be fed to livestock 
in 1960-61, nearly 3% above the rec- 
ord tonnage fed in 1959-60. The num- 
ber of grain-consuming animal units 
to be fed in 1960-61 is estimated at 
166 million, only slightly more than 
in 1959-60. Present indications are 
that the rate of feeding will rise to 
about .98 ton per animal unit, slight- 
ly above the .96 ton in 1959-60. This 
continues the upward trend in the 
rate of feeding per animal unit, which 
has gone up over 20% since 1955. 

Exports of feed grains totaled 6.4 
million tons during October-March, 
slightly larger than in those six 
months of 1959-60. Larger exports of 
corn a little more than offset smaller 
exports of the other three grains. Ex- 
ports during April-September are ex- 
pected to be a little smaller than in 
the last half of 1959-60 and the total 
for the year is expected to be down 
to 11.5 million tons. 6% under the 
near-record exports in 1959-60. 

Even with heavier total disappear- 
ance in 1960-61 the carryover of feed 
grains into 1961-62 is expected to in- 
crease to around 85 million tons, 10 
million tons above the carryover into 
1960-61. In recent years only about 
9 or 10 million tons of the feed grain 
carryover have been “free” stocks 
and the remainder has been under 
loan or owned by 

Corn Utilization 

Corn disappearance in the first 
half of 1960-61 totaled 2.493 million 
bushels, 44 million bushels more than 
in the first half of 1959-60. Domestic 
use, including corn in silage, totaled 
2,344 million bushels, only slightly 
higher than a year earlier. The 149 
million bushels exported was 34 mil- 
lion above the same period in 1959-60. 

Domestic disappearance during 
April-September is expected to be 
somewhat higher than in the same 
period of 1960, since more livestock 
are on farms. The spring pig crop is 
up about 6%, more poultry are on 
farms, and cattle feeding was up 5% 
on April 1. Domestic use in the last 
half of 1960-61 is expected to be 75 
million to 100 million bushels above a 
year earlier. This would give a total 
domestic use of around 3,900 million 
bushels, about 100 million more than 
in 1959-60. 

Exports may not be quite as large 

(Turn to FEED GRAINS, page 89) 


High Proteins 


It now appears likely that the 
quantity of high-protein feeds avail- 
able for feeding (44% protein soy- 
bean meal equivalent) in the 1960-61 
feeding year will slightly exceed the 
record high in 1958-59, both in total 
tonnage and per animal unit. 

The decline in the quantity of high- 
protein feeds available for feeding in 
1959-60 was due to the drop in soy- 
bean meal available for feed, USDA 
says. The 15.4 million tons currently 
estimated for 1960-61 is 4% larger 
than in 1959-60. 


The heavy soybean meal output, up | 


8% in the first six months of the 
present feeding year, largely accounts 
for the increased supply. 

Even with the 
high-protein feed-consuming animal 
units anticipated in 1960-61, the quan- 
tity fed per animal unit is expected 
to exceed slightly the 289 pound level 
in 1958-59. 


Oilseed Meal Supply 

Principally, as a result of the large 
soybean crush this year and smaller 
oilseed meal exports, about 12 million 
tons of the five major oilseed meals 
probably will be available for live- 
stock feeding in 1960-61, 7% above 
1959-60. 

During October-March, feeding of 
these oilmeals totaled a record 6,548,- 
000 tons, 6% above the 6,168,000 tons 
of a year earlier and 2% above the 
previous record 6,401,000 tons fed 
during October- March of 1958-59. 

Although feeding of oilseed meal 
for the remainder of 1960-61 is ex- 
pected to drop from the high level of 
the first half of the year, it will prob- 
ably be somewhat above the second 
half of 1959-60. As a result, it ap- 
pears probable that the total quantity 
of oilseed meal fed in 1960-61 may 
be around 12 million tons, about 7% 
over last year and a new record. 

Supplies of soybean meal in the 
first half of 1960-61 have been sub- 
stantially above a year earlier. The 
quantity fed during October-March 
totaled 4,658,000 tons, 9% above the 
same period in 1959-60 and 2% above 
the previous record of 4,551,000 tons 
fed in the first half of 1958-59. 

Cottonseed meal production and 
feeding during October-March were 
down about 3% from a year earlier. 
Feeding of each of the other three 
oilmeals was up during the first half 
of 1960-61—linseed meal, 17%; pea- 
nut meal, 31%, and copra meal, 27%. 


Soybean Crush 

The heavy soybean crush in Octo- 
ber-March yielded a record produc- 
tion of 5,113,000 tons of soybean 
meal, 372,000 tons more than in the 
same period of 1959-60, when the ton- 
nage fed was about the same amount. 
While about 100,000 tons went into 
increased stocks from October to 
April, exports were down about 
72,000 tons from a year earlier. 

The heavy soybean crush of Octo- 
ber-March is not expected to continue 
in the last half of the feeding vear. 
During April-September, the limited 
supply of soybeans available for 


larger number of 


crushing probably will hold the pro- 
duction of soybean meal near the 
1960 level, when output for that pe- 
riod totaled 4,386,000 tons. However, 
withdrawal from the big stocks of 
soybean meal on April 1 and smaller 
exports could result in around 200,000 
tons more meal available for feeding 
in April-September, an increase of 
about 5% over the quantity fed in 
that period of 1960. 

Based on present indications, pro- 
duction of soybean meal will total 
around 9.5 million tons during the 
1960-61 season of which about 9 mil- 
lion tons will be fed to livestock, 7% 
more than in 1959-60 and a new 
record. 

Cottonseed Meal 

Production of cottonseed cake and 
meal totaled 1,768,000 tons during 
October-March, 2% less than in those 
six months of 1959-60. During April- 
September, cottonseed meal produc- 
tion is expected to be around 10% 
larger than the 704,000 tons pro- 
duced in that period of 1960 
would bring the total 1960-61 produc- 


This | 


tion to around 2,550,000 tons, a little | 
above a year earlier. Exports of cot- | 
tonseed meal have been much smaller | 


so far this year than last and for the 
entire year probably will not be over 


half the 140,000 tons exported in 
1959-60 
Stocks of cottonseed meal on hand 


April 1 were up 131,000 tons from a 
year earlier. Prospects are for a con- 
siderable increase in cottonseed meal 


available for feeding in April-Septem- 
ber and a moderate increase for the 
1960-61 season. The 180,000 tons of 
linseed meal fed in the first half of 
1960-61 was up 26,000 to from a 
year earlier, as a result of smaller 
exports and some withdrawal from 
Oct. 1 stocks. In April-September 
the quantity of linseed meal available 
for feed probably will be about the 
same as a year earlier. 
Production, Exports 
Production of the five major oil- 


seed meals during October-March to- 
taled 7,189,000 tons, 337,000 tons 
above a year earlier. The increase in 


soybean meal production along with 
increases in peanut and copra meal 
more than offset the decline in cot- 


tonseed and linseed meal production. 


Exports of oilseed meal totaled 
402,000 tons during October-March 
considerably less than the record 


580,000 tons a year earlier, but above 
the 308,000 tons exported during 
those months of 1958-59. Total oil- 
meal stocks on April 1 were 483,000 


tons, 200,000 tons more than the 
same date a year ago. 
From Oct. 1 to April 1, stocks in- 


creased 226,000 tons compared with 
an increase of 93,000 tons in the first 
six months of 1959-60. 

Other By-Product Feeds 

The total tonnage of by-product 
feeds, other than oilseed meals avail- 
able for feeding in 1960-61, is ex- 
pected to be somewhat below the 
16.1 million tons fed in 1959-60. Total 
supplies of animal protein feeds will 
probably be a little below the 3,128,- 
000 tons fed in 1959-60. 

Supplies of tankage and meat meal 
are expected to be a little below the 
big supplies in 1959-60, but above the 
1955-59 average. Livestock slaughter 
is expected to be lower during the 
remainder of the current feeding year 
than a year earlier. 


Fish meal production has been 
smaller so far this year than last 
but this has been about offset by 


larger imports. Improved demand for 
fish meal and current higher prices 


will tend to encourage production 
during April-September, the peak 
fishing period. The total fish meal 


supply for 1960-61 is expected to be 
as large as the 437,000 tons in 
1959-60. 

Production of gluten feed and meal 
was down slightly during October- 
March from a year earlier and prob- 
ably will be a little smaller for the 
entire feeding year. Brewers and dis- 
tillers dried grain showed little 


change from a year earlier. For the 
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entire 1960-61 season, brewers dried 
grain production probably will be 
about the same as in 1959-60, while 
distillers dried grain production may 
be a little larger. 

Feeding of fats and oils declined 
in 1959-60 for the second straight 
year. However, during the first six 
months of the current feeding year, 
the quantity of fats and oils used in 
feeds has exceeded the same period 
a year ago. 

Molasses imports during the first 
six months of 1960-61 totaled 118 mil- 
lion gallons, 29 million more than 
was imported in the same months of 
1959-60. In the last half of the cur- 
rent feeding year, however, imports 
probably will be below the heavy im- 
ports in that period of 1960. The total 
quantity of molasses available for 
feeding in 1960-61 is expected to be 
somewhat below the large volume in 
1959-60 

High-Protein Prices 

High-protein feed prices have risen 
sharply since the beginning of the 
1960-61 feeding year. 

In April, the index of wholesale 
prices was 28% above the low level 
of November and 12% above April, 
1960. High-protein feed prices were 
below those of a year earlier during 
October-January, but rose above the 
1959-60 level in February through 
April. During October-April this year, 
they averaged 3% below the same 
period a year earlier. 

The sharp advance in soybean meal 
prices has come in spite of the record 
high production of meal during Octo- 
ber-March. 


For the seven months October- 
April, prices this year averaged $57 
ton, about $1 below the average for 


the same months in 1959-60. 

Increased demand for poultry feed 
this year and the larger spring pig 
crop will tend to maintain the de- 
mand for soybean meal this spring 
and summer. Prices of cottonseed, 
linseed, peanut and copra meal have 
all strengthened since last fall and 
winter, but advances in prices of 
these feeds have been small com- 
pared with the sharp rise in soybean 
meal. 

Prices of fish meal and meat meal 
both have risen since last November. 
In April, fish meal at Buffalo aver- 
aged $102 ton, $13 ton above last fall 
but still $5 below April a year ago. 
From last September through Febru- 
ary, fish meal sold for $89, the lowest 
price since World War II. In spite of 
the recent rise the April price was 
22% below the 1955-59 October-Sep- 
tember average, whereas prices of 
most of the other high-protein feeds 
were near or above average. 

Meat meal at Chicago averaged 
$85.90 in April, 8% above a year 
earlier and the highest in nearly two 
years. 

The stronger demand for poultry 
feeds during April-September | this 
year will probably hold prices of the 
animal protein feeds above a year 
earlier. 

Prices of most of the grain by- 
product feeds have declined in recent 
months. In April, prices of gluten 
feeds, brewers and distillers dried 
grains and wheat millfeeds were all 
lower than a year earlier. Molasses, 
at New York, averaged 15.7¢ gal. 
($26.93 ton) in April, 17% higher 
than a year ago, but 13% below the 
1955-59 average. 


New Texas Feadlet 


GOLIAD, TEXAS—A new feedlot 
with an initial capacity of 2,000 head 
is being constructed four miles east 
of here, and is expected to be com- 
pleted about Aug. 1. 

The new firm, known as Cattle 
Feeders, Inc., was formed by J. P. 
(Pat) Hencerling, Houston; G. F. 
Jordan, Goliad, and W. T. Blackburn, 
Denver, Colo. 

The new feedlot, which will also 
have its own feed mill and storage 
facilities, is designed for custom feed- 
ing of cattle for producers in south 
Texas. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


4 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample ehydrated 17 protein, 
gua il t ‘ n A $41.50 
down ground un 
changed 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply Am ple l lrated 46 

Boston: Lb nd slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample irated, 17 $58; suncured, 
13% $845; bo 1 1 i 

St. Louis I i slow trend weak; 
supply ar cel ilrated 17 protein, 
100,000 vitamin A, pellets $48, un- 
changed 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
17% 


supply ad uate; trated l 7% 
protein, \ 1@52; del ted pel- 
let mea 1 protein, 100,000 A $53@55; 
Suncured 15 protein $43@44; sun- 
cured crur es 15 protein $45@46; all 
unchanged 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair for dehydrated, 
slow for suncu i trend steady; supply 
sufficient: s ed, dehydrated 17%, 100 
A $49, trucl jown $1; sun ured 
13%, %-in rir 1 $45, truck; 15° 
fine ground with 2 fat added 
$49, rail tri hanged 
Cineinnati fair; trend lower; 
Supply det iydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A | town $3 
Chicago: t mprovement 
trend firm lehydrated, 17% 
prote vitamir A $49.50 
Buffalo: De und fair to poor; trend low- 
62 acked, Bos- 
end steady 
hydrated 
round 
1 alfalfs 
1 pelle 
150 
s $49 
» $1 
Demand continues good; 
supplies beco ng more plentifu 17 de 
hydrated 10 units vitamin A _ fre- 
ground pellets ff $1 to $48; oiled re- 
ground pelle $1 to $5 
Seattle: | id fa trend e@asy; sup- 
ply ample; suncured, 15 protein $38, Se- 


attle (new crop), un 
150,000 A units $67, 
unchanged 

ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 


Memphis: Demand fatr trend steady; 
supply adequate yellow grease 7T%¢ Ib., 
down prime tallow 7\%¢ Ib down 

Boston: i spott trend mixed; 
supply irregu tallow 7% @&¢ off 
yellow grease 7%¢ Ib, up \“¢ 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend easier; 
supply adequate; 64 ¢ Ib., down 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply Ww grease 7%¢ Ib., de- 


livered ta or trucks, unchanged. 


oan Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


ple; end down; bleachable fancy 7\%¢ Ib., 

Kansas City: slow; trend soft; 
supply ample; stat red prime tallow 7%¢ 
very quiet; trend off 


tallow 
cwt 


leclined to 
slant 


Atlanta: De nd good; trend steady; 
supply short; 7% @8¢ Ib., f.o.b. Alabama and 
Geor 

Ft rood; trend lower; 
sup! tallow, tank cars 


7%¢ lb, drums 9%¢ Ib, f.0.b. north Texas 
packing plants with returnable drums, 


BARLEY FEED 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 


steady; sacked $45, unchanged. 
Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply short; $2.40 s P bulk 


Los Angeles: and 
supply better $2.45 « 
San Francisco: Dema 


supply 


trend steady $44 ~ 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply limited; $47, truck lots, up $1 
BLOOD MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand better; trend firm- 


er; supply tight $5.50 a unit of am- 


monia sac 1 up 25¢ 


San Francisco: Demand and supply fair 
trend eteady $6.50 a unit of ammonia 


sacked, unchang 


a 
Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


ply fair; 80 protein $137.50, sacked 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Boston: Demand and supply in balance 
trend steady; $105, unchanged 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply sufficient domestic $100, sacked, 


f.ob. Ft Worth, unchanged 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend easy; sup 
ply ample; $100, sacked, Cincinnati, down 


$5 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; imported $80.75, 20 ton 


lots, sacked, unchanged 


Denver: Demand normal; trend steady; 


eupply ample; $115. 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


ple: trend steady; $75, unchanged. 


Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


ply ample; $100, sacked. 
Buff 


alo: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
whelesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 


necessarily those in effect on date of 


average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


meat scraps $100, 


trend steady; sup- 


GRAINS 
trend sup- 


ed; dehydrated, 
le (new crop), 


: Demand and supply steady; 


, sacked, unchanged. 


; trend little strong- 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


adequate tank truck 
» elle $7 


supply ample; 
Ib Demand and trend steady; 


in hopper care $7.54; 
granular grind $1 


delivered Minneapolis. 
Demand and trend 
ex-warehouse, sacked. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 


supply am- 
ple; trend steady; rolled $61, ground $60, 
an< fat enc hea 
mand fair: trend unchanged: copra cake $67.50, 


. San F ci : D ir; 
Demand and supply fair; Francisco: Demand fair 
ked 


car Seattle, sacked, 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


; dried fish solubles, nom- 


(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $6 more) 
Feed $45.70, meal 
Atlanta: Feed $49.10, .10. 
Feed $46.90, meal $81.90. 

60. 


Indianapolis: Feed $44.25, meal 370.38. 
Kansas City: Feed $39, meal $74 


Louisville: Feed $45.55, meal $80.55. 
New York: Feed $50.20, meal $85.20. 
New Orleans: Feed $49, meal $84 
Norfolk: Feed $49.60, meal $84.60. 
Philadelphia: Feed $49.80, meal $384.80. 
St. Louis: Feed $39, meal $74. 


CORN OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $46, unchanged. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $53 car, down 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $63.50, down $ 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; 41% old process $55@57, 
f.o.b. mills Ft. Worth, down $1@3; pel- 
lets $2 additional; hulls $12@14, down 

@2 


Los Angeles: Demand slow to steady; 
trend steady; supply ample; $60, un- 
changed, 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; sup- 
ply light, but ample; prime 41% protein, 
old process $57, down 50¢; new process, 
41% protein $55, down §2. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; $63.50 delivered. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; 41% solvent process $56, 
Memphis, down $3. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; trend firm; 41% $67.20, 44% $71.20, 
both unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
unchanged; Memphis basis: hydraulic $58.50, 
solvent $58.50. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply adequate; 78.75, sacked, 
Boston, off 50¢ 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply ample; 41% old process $60.50@61, 
down $1@1.50; 41% solvent process $62.80, 
down $1. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend barely un- 
changed; supply adequate; 41% solvent 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 41% expeller $74, f.0.b. car 
Seattle, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply limited; 41% $67 South Carolina 
and Georgia, $61.50 Alabama, $54.50 Mis- 
sissippi, $56 Tennessee producing mills. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$43.50 sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.o.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $61.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $58.25; truck 
load $62, sacked, in 100 lb. multiwall bags, 
bulk $59, f.0.b Coronet, Fila. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% $52, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 lb. multi- 
wall bags, $49 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of lese than 
10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 1b. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk 
($3.65 per unit of P). 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 18%% phosphorus $95.10, 
sacked, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $93.50, ex-dock, Seattle, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 
ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots 
$62.50, ton lots $72.50, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

forth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; minimum 18%% phos- 
phorus, maximum 31% calcium; maxi- 
mum .18% fluorine $76.65, sacked, un- 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, buik, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.05, bulk, box- 
ecar/hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
ecarload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
18%% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib, papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92; 
lesser quantities, 18%% phosphate $91 and 
21% $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
earload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.96; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton leas. 


Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $76.50, sacked in 100 
lb. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $82.93, sacked, f.0.b. Buffalo, un- 
changed. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $91, ex-dock Seattle, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $88.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate 18%% phos- 
phorus $95.10, sacked, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus’ $88.80, 
bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagged in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. produc- 
ing points, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Boston: Demand good; trend steady to 
firm; supply light; light $57.50, $2.50 high- 
er to 50¢ lower; dark $58.50, up $1@1.50. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend strong- 
er for June delivery, reported well sold 
up at the start; supply reasonable; bour- 
bon grains, dark $53, sacked and packed, 
f.o.b. Louisville; light $1@3 less, solubles 
unchanged at $73; bulk prices $5 less, 
based on cost of sacks. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $51@52, unchanged. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: trend steady; solubles $79, sacked, un- 
changed. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair to poor; $60, Boston, 
up $1. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; none 
available; $71, delivered truck lots, sacked, 
unchanged. 

DRIED BEET PULP 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $67, sacked, Boston, unchanged. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $47.58, sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $64, sacked, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand light, steady in- 
terest; trend steady; supply ample; $44.90 
@45.20, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply scarce; $60. 

San Fraa cisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
trend steady; $45.50, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $62.50, sacked, delivered. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $49, delivered carlots, sacked, 
unchanged. 

DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; $10.55 cwt., unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair;; trend 
unchanged; medium acid $10@10.50 cwt., 
sweet cream $10@10.50 cwt., both sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; 14¢ Ib., unchanged. 

los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 13%@14¢ Ib., sacked, un- 
changed. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 13%¢ Ib., sacked, un- 
changed. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


Los Angeles: Orange pulp $43, lemon 
pulp $43, both nominal only. 
ffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply fair; $235, sacked, f.o.b. 
Florida points, unchanged. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; $52.70, sacked, unchanged. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
trend steady; meal $43, sacked, unchanged. 
lanta: Demand and supply good; trend 
stronger; pulp $35, sacked; meal $32.50, 
sacked; both f.o.b. Florida processing plants. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $15.65 cwt., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots; 13%¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked and 
unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $10.75@11.25 cwt., sacked. 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $11.45 cwt., unchanged. 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; 13%¢ I1b., unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Iib., sacked, un- 
changed 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked, unchanged 

Minneapolis: Price continues very firm 


DRIED WHEY 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $5.25 cwt. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; standard $5, sacked, truck 
or rail, delivered Ft. Worth; ton lots $5.25, 
f.o.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt. sacked, un- 
changed. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; 5%¢ Ib., unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $4.75@5.05 cwt., sacked 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $5 cwt., sacked, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $5.35 
ewt., Le.l.; both sacked and unchanged. 

San Francisco: Demand and trend steady; 
supply good; $5.25 cwt., sacked, unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand improved; supplies 
somewhat limited; $4.75, f.0.b. shipping 
pointe. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1., 
unchanged. 

FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Los Angeles: $1 a unit of protein, sacked, 
nominal only. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply extremely limited; 85% protein, 
nominal $85@90, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand active; trend unsettled; 
supply improved; $90, sacked, unchanged. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
trend firm; $95, sacked, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; supply short: 
trend steady; $85, fob. Alabama and 
Georgia processing plants. 


FISH MEAL 


Los les: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply light; local production, 60% protein 
$1.90 a unit, sacked, unchanged. 


ree 
‘a > : 
e 
: 
= 
ans 
b | 
ed the latest quotations available from | 
Feedstuffs correspendents and are not 
we publicat The pr nt fair 
Ge 
. 
| 
ply ample; 50% f.0.b. | 
= Buffalo, off $5 | 
Seattle: Demand fair; 
ply good; $92, f.0.b. car Seattle, sacked, 
|} unchanged. 
| 
BREWERS 
Boston: Demand : 
a ply adequate; 26% 
Cincinnati: Demand fair trend lower; 
“abi supply adequate; $39, down $2.75. 
Bie! St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
— supply ample; 26% protein $35, unchanged. 
¥$ . Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
8 supply limited; $50, unchanged. 
e San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
= ply; trend steady; $51, sacked, unchanged. 
~ Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady 4 
a to stronger; supply sufficient; 26% protein 
$50.50, sacked, up $1. $ 
P Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
avi unchanged; 26% protein $34. 
we | Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend : 
‘so | higher; supply fair; $45, Boston, up $1, 
gl | BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
ar Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
v supply limited; 10¢ Ib, 5 ton lots; 11¢ Ib., ane 
J 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton lots; 
Boston trend 
ae steady; 11¢ Ib unchanged 
4 Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
EP | supply sufficient; 11%¢ Ib., ton lots, sacked, 
| unchanged 
~ San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; | 
trend steady; 10¢ Ib., unchanged. 
ame St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
a ply ample; 9%@10¢ 1Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ ton lots; 11%¢ less than | | 
ton lots. 
wt Buffalo: Demand 
er; supply ample; $8.75 cwt 
ae Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
Hg supply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 
C(t 
a) %@ ‘ | Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
a er cariots, bieact supply adequate; fiour $9.85, 20 ton cars; 
took ewt., yellow greas e $ ton rs both sacked and 
St. Paul: Dem 
a trend soft; pri sup- 
f.o.t I $12 car ids 
% Ft. Worth: Demand normal; trend steady; 7 
supp sufficient; $4.50@5, f.o.b. north 
+ | Texas, unchanged. 
ae | Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ane | supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt., unchanged. 
tne. grind pian, 100” Tb. 
ie: supply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. 
premium. 
LA ee Minneapolis: Fine grind, 60 Ib. bags 
an $13.75; 100 Ib. bags $13; bulk, boxcar = 
on $11.50: bulk, hopper $11 coarse grind $1 Fe 
premium 
Seattle ; sup- 
firm; 
a up $1. 
apply am- changed 
ae supp adequate; 20% solvent $62.20. 
ie Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; $70, fob. 
se Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
Si Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
a, Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 
Bi supply ample; 3%¢ Ib., West Coast. 
ay Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend higher; 
a supply unobtainable for nearby position; 
‘is tank car, West Coast production, nominal c 
$4.41 cwt., up 25¢ 
CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
Chicago: Feed $39, meal $74 
Cleveland: Feed $47, meal $82. 
| 


Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.95 a protein unit, 
sacked 

Chicago: Considerable easiness in market 
and in marked contrast to past two or 
three weeks with Gulf menhaden offered 
at $115, but no East Coast offerings as 
yet Canadian herring mea weaker too 
and available at $1.69 per unit of protein 

Buffalo De ind good; trend strong; 
supply er tight; 60 protein menhaden 
$125, f.o.b. Buffalo, up $5 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short $1.85 a protein unit, West 
Coast 

Boston: Demand active trend strong; 
supply spotty; 57% $110 p112 up $2; 60% 
$114@116, up $2. 

Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; trend 
steady; offerings extremely light for im 
mediate sacked 65 protein, Peruvian 
$124 June unchanged; new crop men 
haden $127.50, June 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply dequate; 108.10 unchanged 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; trend firm; $1.85 a unit of protein, un 
changed 

St. Paul Demand g 1 pplie fair 
to poo I e of W t ¢ blended ad 
vanced $1 $14 lelivered 1 
Canadian ng re t $1.75 a unit 

o.t Wwe Coast, subject to production 

Atlanta: Demand good trend strong 
supply t 60 menhaden $115@11¢ 
sacked, f Atlantic and Gulf ports 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend ; sup 

ply ted $1.90 a unit protein f.o.t 
tru k Vancouver, B.C. (Canadian produc 
tion), unchanged. 

HOMINY FEED 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; $48.50, unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate yminy meal $48.50, hom 
iny pe s $50.50, both unchanged 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend ste 
supply mple white or yellow $3 


unchanged 


Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
unch da; 39 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply adequate; $49.59, Boston, 
off $1 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample yellow $38.50, down 50¢ 

Cinelnnass: Demand poor; trend steady; 
su juate $42.50, unchanged 

Seattle: mand good; trend steady; suy 
ply ted 3 delivered carlots, sacked 
unct ged 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady 
supp ple ca production, 31% pro 
ein $71 inchanged 

Portland: Demand narrow; trend y 
unchanged supply adequate; 34% it 
$8 ed 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup 
pl $54, f.0.b. Minneapolis, off $1.50 

Chicago: 1and quiet; trend $1.50 easier 
on solven $1 easier yn 
ample; Minneapolis basis sol t 54, ex 
peller $59 

Denver: Deman fair: trend steady; sup 
ply ample 9 

Ft. Werth: Demand slow; t i stead 
sup] sufficient 34 protein, extr ed 
$71.40, May-first half June ur ged 

Boston: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 
ply adequate; $78.20, unch ed 

Cinncinny ati: Demand po nd lower 
supp adequate; new pro # $55.50, old 
process $60.5 Minneapolis, down $1.50@ 

San Francisco: Demand fair; tr i stead 
su 7 nged 

Minneapolin: Demand off; supplies good 
rT clined $1.50@2 to $54 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sur 
ply good 4% protein (Montana) $85, de 
livered carloads, sacked unchanged 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend lower; 
limited offerings for immediate delivery; 
meat and bone, 50% $100 bulk, $103 sacked, 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth, down $2.50 

Boston: Demand spotty; trend easier 
supply ample; $1.60 a protein unit, off 5¢; 
converted & $92.50, off $2.50 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply moderate but adequate; 50% 
protein 1.95 a unit, unchanged 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend eas 
supply ample; 50% protein $100, down $ 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady 
supply fair 50% meat and bone scraps 
$100, Cincinnati, down $6 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


down $2.50@5. 
trend strong; 
f.o.b. Buf- 


$100, 
good; 
$105, sacked, 


supply ample; 50% 
Buffalo: Demand 
supply very scarce; 
falo, unchanged. 
Portland: Demand slower; trend 
supply adequate; $97.50, sacked. 
Chicago: Demand good; supply fair; trend 
unchanged; 60% protein $102.50, sacked. 
Memphis: Demand good, but buyers cau- 
tious; trend barely steady; supply ade 
quate; 50% protein $100, without billing, 
down $5; 50% protein $104, with rail 
transit, down $3.50. 
Denver: Demand 
supply scarce; $97 
San Francisco: Demand 
trend steady; $1.80 a unit 
unit 
St. Paul: Demand 
declined from 
$103@106 
Seattle: 
ply limited; 
essing plant, 
MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 
Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 
ground rock, 13% phosphorus $39 sacked, 
bulk $2 less; 14% $43, sacked, bulk $2 less 


MILLFEED 
improving; 
middlings were up $1 
to $38.50 bran was off 60¢ to 
bulk $5 less; red dog sacked price 
was off $1.50 to $42.50 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply available; sacked bran $35 @ 35.50, 


weak; 


good; trend steady; 
fair; 
off 


and supply 
of protein, 


ample; 
level to 


slow; supplies 
a $105@110 


Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
$2.05 a unit protein, ex-proc- 
sacked, unchanged. 


Minneapolis: Demand supplies 
adequate; sacked 


5 sacked 


down $2.50; sacked shorts $37@37.50, down 
60¢; bulk bran $27@27.50, down $2; bulk 
shorts $29.50@30, down 50¢; bulk mid- 
dlings $28@28.50, down 


Demand good; trend easier; 
bran, bulk $36.50, burlaps 
$42.50; gray shorts, bulk $39, burlaps $44.50; 
bulk middlings $37.50, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; bran down $3.50, shorts down 


Ft. Worth: 
supply sufficient; 


$2, and middlings down $3. 50 
Chicago: Demand slow; trend $1.50@2 
lower; supply ample; standard bran $33; 


(Turn to QUOTES, page 838) 
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Proteins Lead the Way in Declining Market 


Animal. proteins led 


field in a declining 


the protein 
market this week. 


A counter to the general trend was 
noted late in the week as soybean 
oil meal reversed its downward move- 


ment for a $2 advance. 
Tankage declined $3.75 


and meat 


and bone meal was down $3 in this 


cautious, down market. 


Millfeeds 


were also among the ingredients in 


which 
clines. Bran was off $2.60 and 
dropped $2.20. 


there were major price de- 


midds. 


Minuses far outnumbered the 


pluses in the week ended May 


23 for 


a downward movement of 2.2 on the 


index of average prices 


from the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture (see 


table). 
East 

BOSTON: Millfeeds tended 
in the local wholesale market 


lower 
last 


week with bran suffering the maxi- 


losing $5, and 
of $43.10 


decline, 
new quotation 


mum 
the 


even at 


a ton 


failed to attract any buying interest 


Middlings yielded $3. 
generally limited to 
ments, which in most 


actual 


Trading 
require- 
instances 


was 


was 


light as buyers were apparently fully 


confident that the over-all market 
conditions did not suggest any im- 
mediate upswing. Many of the feed- 


stuffs were unchanged all week. 


BUFFALO: Most 


ingredients gave 


ground last week. Corn wa off 2¢ 
on liberal offerings. Oats, unable to 
withstand the pressure individually, 
also backed down 2¢. Barley eased 
1¢ and feed wheat was steady. 
Soybean oil meal dropped $3 as 


processors stopped buying 


The drop 
substitutes 


$1.50 


diverted demand from 

and linseed oil meal worked 
lower and cottonseed oil meal edged 
off 50¢. 


Meat scraps were down $5 


wake of the drop in soybeans, 


in the 
but 


fish meal was strong and advanced 


$5. Hominy feed gave up $1 in sym- 
pathy with corn. Alfalfa meal de- 
Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and 
Index of Weighted Prices* 
_ (Dollars per ton) 
Change 
May May from 
23, 16 previous 
1961 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ...... 78.30 80.65 —2.35 
Cottonseed meal 61.85 62.50 — .65 
Linseed meal ....... 64.20 64.85 — .65 
Copra cake or meal. 59.75 59.25 + .50 
Peanut meal ..... 60.50 64.00 —3.50 
94.7 97.0 —2.3 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal ....... 99.60 102.40 —3.00 
eee 98.65 102.40 —3.75 
2 2... 112.50 112.50 
88.0 90.1 —2.1 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 51.35 51.75 — .40 
Dist. dried grains .. 52.70 52.20 + .50 
Brewers dried grains. 39.15 38.65 + .50 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
37.90 40.50 —2.60 
Midds. and shorts 38.50 40.70 —2.20 
69.0 73.4 —4.4 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ....... 43.20 42.60 + .60 
Rice bran . 29.50 29.00 + .50 
65.8 64.9 + 9 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts 48.65 49.95 —1.30 
93.7 96.2 —2.5 
MOLASSES FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 28.44 28.44 
84.6 84.6 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
85.8 88.0 —2.2 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
CEPR 38.80 39.70 — .90 
44.20 44.909 — .70 
40.70 41.80 —1.10 
Grain sorghums ..... 39.90 39.50 + .40 
63.2 6446 —I1.4 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


clined $2, but distillers’ and brewers’ 
grains yse $1. 

Millfeeds weakened aga Bran 
off $3, was a difficult sale because 
some mixers are in the process of 
transition’ from dairy to mash and 


in need of replacements 
down $2.50, was helped by 


they are not 


Middlings 


its relative cheapness for use as a 
fiber unit in mash. Red dog dropped 
$4.50. The sacked differential on bran 
and middlings widened out to $6 
from $5.50, evidently on country de- 
mand for sacked bran. 
CINCINNATI: Formula feed man- 
ufacturers were faced this week with 
quite sharp declines in orders, some 
of which were quite drastic. The situ- 
ation was ascribed to the long hours 
farmers are devoting to getting corn 
planted and the availability of lush 
pasturage. Also, it was said, the busi- 
ness downturn to more realistic price 


levels was to be expected in view of 
the strong price range that has pre- 
vailed during recent weeks 

Among the price declines were 
Alfalfa meal, $3; steamed bone meal 
$5; brewers dried grains, $2.75; cot- 
tonseed oil meal, $3; linseed oil meal 


$1.50@2, and tankage, $5 


South 


MEMPHIS: Prices of feed redi- 
ents moved downward in Memphi 
during the week with buyers report- 
edly in a cautious mood. 

After a slight dip, animal fat prices 
steadied. Buyers did not seem par- 
ticularly interested in future deliv- 
ery 

Animal and poultry proteins failed 
to be as brisk as last month and 
very little has been sold for June 
shipment. 

Local! production of alfalfa meal is 
well under way, despite frequent in- 
terruptions due to rains. Prices from 
new crop offers have declined about 


$4 per ton. The demand was fair for 


immediate shipment. Buyers wer 
not looking forward. 

The demand for cottonseed oil 
meal and soybean oil meal was poor 
even though prices were sharply re- 
duced from a week previous. A big 
decline in soybeans and soybean oil 
meal gave buyers a cautious position 
If the soybean and soybean oil meal 


markets should remian steady or ad- 
vance, a fair amount of bu 
‘ould develop. Most 
oil meal mills are shutting down fo! 
the season. Still the supply is suffi- 
cient for the local demand 

General weakness was the case in 
the millfeed market. This resulted in 
buyers taking on limited quantities 
Until stability returns or a rise 
curs, brokers do not for 
provement in demand. 


LOUISVILLE: The major distillers 
apparently got together during the 
of May 15 on prices for dis- 
tillers dried grains for June deliv- 
ery. They apparently figured that 
production would be curtailed by hot 
in June when many distillers 
led on a $1 


ng inter- 


est < cottonseed 


oc- 


look im- 


week 


weather 
are closed down and deci 
a ton advance. 

It is apparent they also 
that Publicker of Philadelphia wo 


figured 


be some time off in producing indus- 
trial alcohol from government grain 

Both light and dark bourbon type 
distillers dried grains have been ad- 
vanced $1 a ton to $53 on the dark 
sacked and packed f.o.b. Louisville 
and the light to $52. Solubles con- 


tinue at $73 with bulk price $5 a ton 
less based on sack cost. 


Midwest 

MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL: De- 
clines in the prices of protein in- 
gredients were in the spotlight in the 
local market this week. Tankage 
plummetted $7 to $9 to a level of $97 
to $100. Meat and bone meal was off 
$2 to $4 to a level of $103 to $106. 

Soybean oi] meal prices declined 


$1.50 to $2. The 44% protein was 
down $1.50 to $2 to $63 and the 50% 
was off $2 to $73. 
a oil meal declined $1.50 to 
to a level of $54. 
Under pressure of new crop sup- 
plies, alfalfa meal was off $1 on both 
eground and oiled reground. Re- 
rround stands at $48 and oiled re- 
round at $50. 
Millfeed prices 
middlings 


$2 


were mixed with 


sacked moving up $1 to 


$38.50. However, sacked bran was 
off 50¢ to $38.50 and sacked red dog 
was off $1.50 to $42.50. 


Animal fat declined another %¢ to 
in f.o.b. price of 75%¢. The price of 
West Coast blended fish meal ad- 
vanced from $142 to $143. 

ST. LOUIS: Feed ingredient prices 
have been on the defensive this week 
is demand continues to lag, while 
supplies tend to build up. Weakness 
is most pronounced in soybean meal 
with prices on 44% down $3.50 and 
50% off $4.50. This setback followed 
a report that processors’ stocks of 
meal increased during April, even 
though soybean crushings were down 
to the lowest level since September, 
1960 


Meat scraps fell off $3 in sympathy 
with lowered prices on vegetable pro- 
teins. Production is still fairly light 
but supplies are ample for present 


requirements. 

Millfeeds lost ground, too, and 
od likely to be under continued 
A new award for export 
make increased millfeed 


seeme 
pressure 


will 


weaker trend in prices is 
not entirely confined to by-product 
ingredients. The feed grain market 
s lower on the threat of heavy CCC 
corn sales in the month ahead. 


the 


Southwest 


KANSAS CITY: Demand for in- 
eredients this week continued to be 
on an immediate basis only and most 


ngredient prices ended the week 
with minus signs. 
Protein meal prices were all off 


for the week with demand light. Soy- 
bean meal was about $2 lower in the 
extreme but ended the week nominal- 
ly unchanged. Cottonseed meal, lin- 
seed meal and animal proteins were 
worked lower as mixers worked off 
inventories. 

Alfalfa meal prices held unchanged 
during the week with wet .weather 
ind flooding in some Kansas areas 
curtailing production. There were a 
few offerings of alfalfa products for 
next week shipment at discounts of 
$2 under spot shipment at prices in- 
dicating the pickup in production. 

Millfeeds were heavy in spite of a 
slow flour run. The spread between 
bran and shorts widened out to about 
$2 with bran losing on lack of de- 
mand. Spot supplies of middlings and 


MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
Parks 


633 Beard of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


(Netural Live Dried Rumen Baeteria) 


Results speak for themselves. That is 
why thousands of tons of Dairy and 
Beef Cattle Feeds containing RUFIS 
are sold by leading feed manufacturers 
each year. 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 
621 West 33rd St. Jefferson 1-1597 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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shorts were well absorbed and in 


tight supply. With the flour grind 
expected to be about the same next 
week, prices should hold or possibly 
improve. 


FORT WORTH: The high protein 
feed ingredients were lower with soy- 
bean meal leading the parade with 
a decline of $4.50 to $6 on 44% pro- 
tein and $2 to $3 on 50%. 

Millfeed was $2 to $3.50 lower, and 
cottonseed meal was in slow demand 
and $2 to $3 down on old process. 
Meat and bone meal and digester 
tankage were also $2.50 lower. The 
exception to this trend was condensed 
fish solubles which was up $5 ton. 
Other ingredients were mostly un- 
changed. 

Rains are delaying harvest of new 
crop grain in Texas. So far only one 
car of new wheat has been received 
in Fort Worth. Very few truckloads 
of new wheat have been received 
here but some are moving direct to 
the Gulf. A few truckloads of new 
crop barley are coming and grading 
mostly No. 3 with high moisture con- 
tent. 


West 

SEATTLE: The grain markets were 
unsettled this past week. Barley 
firmed another $1 to $47. Corn weak- 
ened slightly and was down about 
$1, closing at $53. Milo, following 
corn, was also down about 25¢, but 
was still priced out of the local mar- 
ket at $50.25. Oats once again were 
unchanged at $56. 

In the concentrate markets 44% 
soybean oil meal took quite a drop, 
falling from about $98.20 to $91.20. 
Due to the high price of soybean 
oil meal, the usage has been cut in 
many rations, which some believe ac- 
counts for the downward plunge. 
Cottonseed meal was once again un- 
changed. 


PORTLAND: Feedstuffs listings 
continued to follow an_ irregular 
trend during moderately active trad- 
ing which saw most prices steady to 
lower. Although the over-all demand 
was considered fair, the big call was 
mostly on a nearby shipment basis. 

Wheat millfeeds were an exception 
to the seasonally lower trend. Prices 
for this commodity closed much 
as $2 a ton higher in the wake of a 
seasonally improved demand for the 
limited Northwest supplies. 

Soybean meal quotes reversed last 
week's strong trend by closing $2 
to $3.50 a ton lower. Meat and bone 
meal prices were unchanged to as 


as 


much as $1.50 down while 34% sol- 
vent linseed meal was offered un- 
changed to $1 a ton lower. 

Fish meal ruled steady to firm 


while alfalfa meal averaged weaker 
with suncured kinds closing $3 off 
under the influence of the nearness 
to new crop material. 

Feed grains averaged lower as the 
reflection of a $1 a ton decline for 
both oats and corn. 


Other Reports 

FISH MEAL: The Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries reports that US. 
production of fish meal during the 
first three months of this year 
amounted to 7,600 tons compared 
with 10,000 tons produced by the 
same firms during the 1960 three- 
month period. 

A decline of 2,800 tons in tuna and 
mackerel meal was reported; men- 
haden meal production represented 
an increase of 41 tons, and the mis- 
cellaneous fish meal group accounted 
for a gain of 350 tons. 

Imports of fish meal totaled 44,300 
tons for the period January through 
March, 1961. These imports were 
9,000 tons greater than during the 
same period of last year. Imports 
from Peru (30,700 tons) made 
69% of the total imports, while Can- 
ada followed with the next largest 
amount imported (6,700 tons). The 
remaining 6,900 tons were received 
from Chile, Union of South Africa, 
Angola and other countries 


| 


up | 


During the first three months of | 


1961, the domestic production of fish 


solubles amounted to 5,300 tons—a 


drop of 700 tons compared with the | 


same period of 1960. Imports of this 
item totaled 500 tons during the 1961 
three-month period compared with 
2,200 tons during the 1960 three- 
month period. 


FISH MEAL: The Japanese fishery 
firm (not named) which hopes to pro- 
duce about 26,000 metric tons of fish 
meal aboard its two fish meal fac- 
toryships, presently operating in 
Bristol Bay, has signed an agreement 
with the Japanese National Federa- 
tion of Animal Feed Purchasers Assn. 
to sell 14,000 metric tons of its pro- 
duction to the federation. This report 
comes from U.S. contacts in Japan. 

According to reports, the price will 
depend on the market price of Peru- 
vian fish meal at time of delivery 
and will be adjusted on the basis of 
$119.44 per metric ton for Peruvian 
fish meal and $144.44 per metric ton 
for Japanese factoryship fish meal. 

Should Peruvian fish meal prices 
increase, as they have already, then 
Japanese factoryship fish meal prices 
will be raised accordingly on the ba- 
sis of these two base prices, according 
to U.S. sources. Peruvian fish meal 
imports are now running about 
$158.33 per metric ton, delivery to 
Japan. 


MOLASSES: Imports of molasses 
during March totaled 20.5 million 
gallons, 35% more than imports dur- 
ing February but only half of the 
unusually large imports during the 
same month a year earlier, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Cumulative imports for the first 
three months of 1961 totaled 65.8 
million gallons compared to 82.9 dur- 
ing the same period last year. 

Principal sources of imports during 
March, in million gallons, were: Do- 
minican Republic 7.1; Jamaica 5.0; 
Mexico 4.4; France 1.7, and French 
West Indies 1.3. Main points of entry 
of the imported molasses, in million 
gallons, were: New Orleans 6.0; New 
York 3.6; Los Angeles 2.9, and Gal- 
veston 2.6. 

Exports of molasses from the US. 
mainland in March totaled 2.0 mil- 
lion gallons, sharply higher than the 
exports of 160,992 gallons in Febru- 
ary but about the same as in March 
last year, USDA said. 


SOYBEANS: A long rainy spell 
has been added to the reasons why 
Indiana farmers are expected to push 
more of their crop production into 
soybeans. They already had received 
sharp incentives to boost bean acre- 
ages when the 1961 price support 
was set at $2.30 per bushel, compared 
with $1.85 on 1960 beans. 

Keller Beeson, Purdue University 
extension agronomist, notes that rain 
has put farmers far behind schedule 
on their spring planting and, because 
soybeans can be planted later than 
corn, they may switch some of their 
land intended for corn to soybeans. 
He expects the 1961 soybean crop in 
Indiana to set an all-time record. 


QUOTES 


(Continued from page 87) 


standard midds. $33.50@34; red dog $38.50. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply ample; sacked bran $40.25, down 
$3; sacked shorts $42.25, down $1; bulk 
bran $32, down $4; bulk middlings $33, 
down $3.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; bran $39, middlings $41; 
bran down $4, middlings down $2. 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
good; bran $33.50, off $3; middlings, 
$2.50; red dog $40.50, off $4.50; all 

Buffalo. 

Demand very cautious; 
easier; supply plentiful; bran $43.10, 
$5; middlings $45.10, off $3. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample; wheat bran $34.80, down $4; 
gray shorts $36.80, down $2; standard midds. 


trend 
off 


$35.80, down $3. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; shorts $40.75, bran $38.75, mill- 
run $39.75 

Portland: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply tight; $40@41. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


$39, delivered common transit 
points, carlots, unchanged 

Los Angeles: Standard millrun $47, de- 
mand good, trend firm, supply light, up 
50¢; red bran $47.50@48.50, demand fair, 
trend weaker, supply adequate, down $1. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
trend steady; milifeed $45, up $2; red bran 
$50.50, up $2. 


ply limited; 


MOLASSES 
Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply adequate; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. 
Albany, unchanged. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., New 
Orleans, unchanged. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; blackstrap 14\%¢ gal., 
f.o.b. Houston; truck $31.92, delivered Ft. 
Worth, seller's market price on date of 
shipment, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans, 
unchanged. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 


ply good; $34.70, tank car. 
St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., 
cars, New Orleans, unchanged. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer; 


trend steady; 
tank 


supply limited; $26.50, f.o.b tank cars 
up $1; $26.75, f.0.b. tank trucks, up $1. 
Boston: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; 18% ¢ gal. in tank cars, unchanged 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., tank 
ear, f.0.b. New Orleans, unchanged 
Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; price steady at $35 for blackstrap, 
tank truck, delivered; $31 for beet; $33 
for blend 
Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 


firm; $25.75, tank truck lots, 
unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; citrus $18@20, f.o.b. Florida 
processing plants. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $25.75, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, 
Cal, up $1 
OAT PRODUCTS 

Demand slow; trend steady; 


10% protein oat millfeed 
50¢; reground $21.30, 


f.o.b. Seattle, 


Ft. Worth: 
supply sufficient; 
$41.30, sacked, down 
sacked, unchanged 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; $56 delivered truck lots, 38 
better, unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; 
quate; prices unchanged; sacked 
rolled $77; sacked feeding oatmeal 
sacked pulverized sacked 
$60; sacked oat 

Kansas City: 


trend 
Ib. or 


supplies ade- 
feeding 
$63.50; 
crimped 


Demand good; trend steady 


to strong: supply adequate; oat mill by- 
products $14.15, sacked, unchanged; feed- 
ing rolled oats. $72@74, sacked, up $1. 

Baffalo: [Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply 1dequate; $26.25, sacked, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, off $1 


Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
feed $12 


steady to 50¢ up; reground oat 
No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $67; 
feeding rolled oats $71. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample white pulverized $44, un- 
changed; reground oat feed $13, down 50¢. 

Boston: Demand good; trend steady to 
firm; supply adequate; white pulverized, 
sacked $52.50, up $2; reground oat feed, 
sacked $24.60, unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 


supply adequate; pulverized white oata $44 
@50, unchanged. 
OYSTER SHELL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50 Ib. bags $24.60, 25 Ib. 
bags $26.85, unchanged. 

PEANUT OTL MEAL 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak: sup 


ply limited; 45% $60 for solvent, $63 for 
expeller, f.o.b. Georgia and Alabama pro- 
ducing mills 

Los Angeles: $80@81, sacked, nominal 
only. 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Memphis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply barely adequate; 55% meal $102.50, 
sacked, without billing, down $2.50. 

Atlanta: [remand good; trend stronger; 
supply short; meat meal $98, f.0.b. Ala- 
bama and Georgia processing plants 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm: 
supply limited $1.75 a unit of protein, 
sacked, unchanged 

Boston: Demand active; trend steady; 
supply good; $95, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply extremely scarce; $107.50, nominal, 
sacked, f.o.b. Texas plants, unchanged. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm: 
supply very tight; California production, 
high fat content, bran $50, sacked, un- 


changed 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; bran $42@43, sacked, delivered. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply scarce; rice bran $34@35, f.o.b. south 
Texas rice mills, sacked, unchanged; hulls 
$5, sacked, unchanged. 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


ple; trend firm: bran $43. 
SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: Prices remained unchanged 
with Canadians at $13, domestic lights at 
$1@8, domestic mediums at $10@18, do- 
mestic heavies at $18@26 and 15% flax 
screenings at $36. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; ground, sacked $28.25, New York, 
lake and rail, unchanged; bulk, unground 
$23, New York, unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; ground grain $31.50; Canadian 
$26, sacked 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; ground barley $35, sacked, 
unchanged 

SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 

Atlanta: $20.65. 

Buffalo: $25.50. 

Chicago: $24.96 

Cincinnati: $23.64. 

Des Moines: $25.42. 

Kansas City: $25.07. 

Memphis: $22.28. 

Minneapolis: $26.12. 

Philadelphia: $24.51. 

St. Louis: $24.32. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Minneapolis: Soybean meal prices declined 
$1.50@2; 44% was down $1.50@2 to $63; 
50% was off $2 to $73. 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend 
supply good; 44% $77, delivered. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm: 
ply ample; $91.20, delivered, carlots, 


stronger; 


sup- 
down 


Baffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 

ply good; $64.50, Decatur, off $3. 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend on un- 

restricted down $3@3.50, E.T.L. down $2@ 


basis: 
protein, unrestricted billing $69 and E.T.L. 


2.50; supply ample; Decatur 44% 
$65; 50% protein, unrestricted billing $77.50 
and E.T.L. $74.50. 

Kansas City: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% solvent process $66.50 
@67, Decatur, down $1. 


Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; $98.60 for 50% protein test 
with 44% offerings at $90.60. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $70, f.0.b. 
Memphis, down $3 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; 44% solvent $67.50, Decatur, 
down $3.50; 50% $76.50, down $4.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; good buying 


on the decline with firmer prices indicated; 
supply sufficient; 44% $76.70, immediate- 
June, down $4.50@6; 50% $88.50, immedi- 
ate-June, down $2.30@3.30. 
Denver: Demand good; 
supply ample; $82 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $68, Decatur, down §1. 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
$90.10@91.10, down $1.50. 


trend steady; 


trend lower; 


er; supply ample; 

Boston: Demand slow; trend soft; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $66, off $1; 50% $75.50, off 
$2, both f.0.b. Decatur 

San Francisco: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply ample; $92.10, off $4. 

TANKAGE 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; 60% digester $101, Cincin- 
nati, down $5. 

St. Paul: Demand slow; supplies am- 
ple; prices down from a $104@109 range 


to $97@100 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $97.50, down $5. 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 60% protein $105, un- 


lower; 
$107.50, 


Demand good; trend 
very scarce; 60% digester 
Ft. Worth, down $2.50 
UREA FEED COMPOUND 
Ohio: Minimum 42% 
equivalent $95, f.o.b. 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
carloads or truck loads 
less than carloads 


supply 
sacked, 


nitrogen 
bagged 


Lima, 
262% protein 

Cincinnati: 
protein equivalent, 
$100 delivered, bagged; 
truck loads $113. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 


or 


(HYDROLYZED) 

Los Angeles: Demand better: trend 
steady; supply tighter; 7%¢ Ib., unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; supply 
limited; trend steady; 7%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north 
central Texas, unchanged. 

(Continued from page 1) 

commodity market problems. Fre- 


quent violent changes in commodity 
market prices seriously injure econ- 
omies of many Latin American coun- 
tries, draining their resources and 
stultifying their growth. Together we 
must find practical means of bring- 
ing an end to this pattern.” 

Previously, an important U.S. of- 
ficial without partisan affiliation said 
the same thing at a Commodity Club 
meeting in New York City. 

This current government sentiment 
was seconded by Mr. Blumenthal, 
who expanded on the Kennedy state- 
ment and clearly indicated that inter- 


national commodity market agree- 
ments were in the works. 
Mr. Blumenthal said: “The US. 


government has long recognized the 
significance of commodity trade 
throughout the world. . . . We have 
always been interested in the search 
for means of ameliorating as evi- 
denced by fluctuations in the volume 
of trade as in price levels, by lagging 
demand conditions, excess production 
and undesirable trends in terms of 
trade of the primary exporting coun- 
tries. 

“Furthermore, it is no secret that 
President Kennedy and his adminis- 
tration are concentrating even great- 
er efforts and study on this vital 
matter.” 


Active Consideration 


Mr. Blumenthal also said, “This 
genuine concern . . . with commodity 
problems . and President Ken- 
nedy’s emphasis of this come at a 
time when you may be assured we 
are not prepared to say what specific 
new efforts we may favor. However, 
you may be assured that we are ac- 
tively considering matters. A few 
weeks ago, we initiated within our 
government a detailed and systematic 
study of various commodity markets. 
Our objective was to find concrete 
and practical ways in which we can 
be of help in meeting the difficult 
challenges posed by present condi- 
tions in particular commodity mar- 
kets.” 

Mr. Blumenthal went on to say 
that the administration had included 
commodity groups such as food items 
where the instability is largely on 
the supply side, where supply seems 
to be affected by climatic accidents 
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and disease and in some instances 
has a chronic tendency toward over- 
production. In other instances, he 
said, demand is held down in ad- 
vanced nations by protectionist, tax 
and other national policies. 

The U.S. government, according to 
Mr. Blumenthal, is ready to partici- 
pate in serious discussions of the 
possibility and limitations of compen- 
satory financing and of formal com- 
modity agreements. In regard to 
compensatory payments, Mr. Blumen- 
thal told the U.N. that a committee of 
experts had proposed that the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund give consid- 
eration to the possibility of augment- 


ing its compensatory role. “We are 
glad to note that discussions are 
presently being pursued by that 


fund,” he said. 


SPENCER KELLOGG 


1) 
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Spence! 
receive 
Textron 


Kellogg stockholders would 
six sevenths of a of 
common stock for each share 


share 


of Spencer Kellogg common stock. 
Both stocks are listed on the New 
York stock exchange. 

Value of the 1,071,429 Textron 
shares involved was placed at about 
$28,900,000, based on the May 24 


closing price of $27 a share 

Textron has approximately 345,000 
shares of treasury stock which would 
be used in the transaction. Applica- 
tion has been made to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for per- 
mission to make the tender offer 

Also, according to Textron’'s chair- 
man, Rupert C. Thompson, Jr., Tex- 
tron is applying to the commission 
for permission to make a cash offer 
to its present stockholders for the 
necessary additional shares needed to 
acquire Spencer Kellogg. This means 


that Textron will offer to buy more 
than 725,000 of its shares from stock- 
holders. 

The offer, if approved by the com- 
mission, will be made at a_sub- 
sequent date and any purchase of 


shares made in the offer will be con- 
ditional on completion of the acquisi- 
tion of Spencer Kellogg. Stock thus 
acquired, it was explained, would be 
reissued by Textron to holders of 
Spencer Kellogg stock in exchange 
for their shares in the Buffalo firm 

Textron officials said the company 
plans to use its treasury stock “to 
the extent feasible” in acquiring 
Spencer Kellogg. A spokesman said 
the merger is not contingent on Tex- 
tron getting all of the stock it needs 
via the tender route. If enough shares 
are not forthcoming, the difference 
will be made up from authorized but 
unissued stock, he explained 

The Textron spokesman also said 
the offer to its own stockholders will 
be made probably some time in June, 
when the price will be announced 
Textron shareholders also will be 
asked to approve the merger in July. 

Feed Industry Entry 

The proposed acquisition of Spen- 
cer Kellogg would give Textron its 
entrance into the feed milling and 
chemical industries. Textron’'s present 
activities are in five general fields— 
consumer, defense, industrial, textile 
and automotive. 

It is expected that Spencer Kellogg 
will be operated as a division of Tex- 
tron and that its administrative of- 
fices will be continued at 120 Dela- 
ware Ave. here. Also, it is understood 
that Spencer Kellogg’s research cen- 
ter in suburban Cheektowaga will be 
maintained there. 

The Spencer Kellogg organization, 
whose earliest history goes back to 
1824, produces vegetable oils and 
meals and manufactures special prod- 
ucts used in paints and other protec- 
tive coatings. It has been operating 
as it is now known since about 1894 
when the company built its first mill 
on Buffalo’s waterfront. The Buffalo 
mill and elevator were sold in the 
early 1950's. 

Spencer Kellogg now has plants at 
Bellevue, Ohio; Decatur, Ill.; Des 


| 


Moines, Iowa, and Minneapolis, Minn. 
Beacon Milling, a Spencer Kellogg 
division, produces livestock feeds in 


plants at Cayuga, N.Y.; York, Pa.; 
Laurel, Del.; Eastport, R.I., and 
Broadway, Va. 

The Professional Feeds division 


manufactures livestock and poultry 
feeds in plants at Kansas City, Mo.; 
East St. Louis, Ill.; Hannibal, Mo.; 
Evansville, Ind.; Horace and Oxford, 
Kansas. 

Spencer Kellogg’s sales last year 
totaled $116 million, while Textron’s 
ales in 1960 came to more than $350 
million. Textron, which has 90 plants 
and 29,000 employees, last month an- 
nounced cash acquisition of Sprague 
Meter Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Earlier 
in the year, a Textron offer to buy 
Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit, Wis., 
was turned down by Freeman's stock- 
holders. 


ALFALFA 


(Continued from page 
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over-all production for the year can- 
not be foretold, of course, but one 
immediate effect has been the tight- 
ening of the nearby market. The cus- 
tomary early season decline has been 
stemmed and some forward sales 
made in anticipation of production 
have had to be bought in. 

The weather forecast indicates fur- 
ther rains over the alfalfa belt near 
the end of May, following a few days 
of clearing weather, so that the last 
10 days of the month seem likely to 
follow the same pattern as the first 
three weeks. 


Production About Half 
If this proves to be the case, total 


May production would be likely to 
run about half of the level a year 
ago, when the industry dehydrated 
about 156,000 tons. The May average 


of the past five years is around 125,- 
000 tons. 

Normally, consumption in May 
would use up about 90,000 tons, send- 
ing about 30,000 tons to storage. This 
year, however, the industry may have 
to draw on storage stocks in May 
to the extent of 20,000 to 30,000 tons, 
which would cut into the April 30 
carry-over of 83,700 tons. Since stor- 
age stocks normally increase during 
May, the trade expects the June 1 
storage supply be the lowest for 
that date in many years. 

Quality of May production has not 
been up to the usual standard for 
that month because of the poor 
growth during the damp, cool weath- 
er, which also has fostered an abun- 
dance of aphids. Aphid damage has 
been considerable in some localities 
and has tended to reduce quality as 
well as curtail yields. 

Figures for the 1960-61 crop year 
have been published recently by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
show a total production of 1,241,400 
tons for the past season. Making al- 
lowance for changes in stocks, an- 
nual disappearance appears to have 
been about 1,223,000 tons. This is the 
largest disappearance figure for any 
recent year and compares with 1,107,- 
340, the five-year average. 


to 


USDA 


(Continued from page 1) 


resentatives may put up a vigorous 
fight on the issue. 

Primarily involved are the poultry 
processing machinery companies and 
the fact that they may have made 
claims to potential customers that 
use of one special machine may re- 
sult in a higher water retention to 
the advantage of the poultry proc- 
essor. 

The bone of contention is seen 
here as a miniscule flea bite on the 
poultry industry and one which will 
not arouse a great alarm. General 
acceptance of the new _ proposals 
seems likely, it is reported in official 
circles here. 

As far as the poultry industry— 


an industry which has worked vig- 
orously to promote top quality and 
top values for the consumer—is con- 
cerned, adoption of the suggested 
water retention standards places all 
processors on an even footing. And, 
it is unthinkable, unless something 
unforeseen develops, that any re- 


sponsible company in the poultry in- 


dustry will suffer. 

USDA has pointed out it ice 
and water or refrigerated water 
chilling of poultry is necessary to 


conserve wholesomeness and quality 


and that it makes inevitable some 
absorption of moisture. USDA of- 
ficials said, “While recognizing this 
fact, USDA, in the public interest, 


is taking every precaution to prevent 
unnecessary water absorption which 


may occur during the washing and 
chilling process 9 
Specifically, USDA is proposing 


the following limits on water absorp- 
tion: For poultry that is to be con- 
sumer packaged or frozen or both 
turkeys 20 Ib. and over—4%% (this 
is a reduction from the previous 
limit of 6%); turkeys 10 to 20 Ib 

6° turkeys under 10 Ib. 8%; chick- 
ens 5 lb. or less—8%; all other kinds 
and weights of poultry—6 For ice- 
packed poultry, the proposed limit 
is 12%, at the processi! plant 

this amount, studies have shown, will 
be reduced through drainage during 


ss so that 


the normal marketing proc: 


by the time the ice-packed poultry 
reaches the retail store, where it is 
weighed for sale, the moisture level 
will be within the limits set for 
consumer packaged and frozen 


products 

USDA’s proposed to 
the poultry inspection regulations 
was scheduled to be published in the 
May 24 of the Federal Reg- 
ister. Interested persons will have 
30 days from that date in which to 


amendment 


1sSue 


file comments with the Director 
Poultry Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U.S. Department of 


Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C 
(Continued from page 85) 

in April-September this year as in 

the same period of 1960, when 113 

million bushels were exported. Total 

exports for the year, however, are 

expected to be around 5-10% above 


ion bushels of 1959-60 


the 228 mill 


Total corn disappearance is ex- 
pected to be a little above 4.1 billion 
bushels, leaving a carryover on Oct 
1 of around 2.0 billion bushels, more 


than 200 million above a year earlier 


Sorghum Grain 
total disappearance of 
ghum grain in 1960-61 may fall a lit- 
tle below the 1959-60 record of 513 
million bushels. In the first half of 
the 1960-61 marketing year, 324 mil- 
lion bushels was used domestically 
26 million more than in that period 
of 1959-60. Exports, however, totaled 
only 37 million bushels, 12 million 
less than a year earlier. 

The heavy movement 
grain under the price 
gram will limit “free” su; 
last half of the marketing year and 
domestic use may fall below a year 
earlier in this period. For the entire 
1960-61 marketing year, domestic use 
is expected to be a little above the 
414 million bushels of last year 

Exports probably will be around a 
fourth less than the 99 million bush- 
els exported in 1959-60 


sor- 


The 


sorghum 
pro- 
in the 


of 
support 


nlic 


Total disappearance for 1960-61 
may be close to 500 million bushels, 
leaving a carryover next Oct. 1 of 
around 725 million bushels 

Oats and Barley 
Total disappearance of oats and 


barley in 1960-61 is expected to fall 
below the 1959-60 level. Domestic dis- 
appearance of oats has declined rath- 
er sharply in recent years with small- 
er crops and higher prices relative to 
other feed grains. 

The quantity fed to livestock in 
1960-61 is expected to be about 4% 
less than in 1959-60 and 16% below 
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the 1955-59 average. Exports also are 
expected to be well below the heavy 
exports in 1959-60. Based on the rate 
of disappearance during the first 9 
months, a total of around 1,100 mil- 
lion bushels of oats will be used do- 
mestically and exported in 1960-61, 
the smallest in 20 years. 

This would leave a carryover of 
around 325 million bushels on July 1, 
about a fifth larger than last year 
and a little above the 1955-59 av- 
erage. 

While total barley disappearance is 
expected to be somewhat below the 
high level reached in the past two 
years, it probably will at least equal 
the 1955-59 average. 

The drop in barley exports from 
the high level of 118 million bushels 
in 1959-60 to 85 million in prospect 
for 1960-61, accounts for all of the 
reduction in barley disappearance. 
Exports of barley and malt totaled 
only 64 million bushels during July- 
March this year compared with 96 
million in the same period of 1959-60. 
Domestic use, on the other hand, has 
been running above a year ago and 
probably will total a little larger for 
the entire year. 

Carryover of barley on July 1 is 
expected to be about the same as the 
165 million bushels carried over on 
that date last year. 

Feed Grain Prices 

Feed grain prices advanced during 
April following the sharp decline in 
the last half of March. In mid-April, 
feed grain prices were above the low 
level reached last fall, but averaged 
8% lower than a year earlier. 

During the remainder of 1961, 
prices will be influenced by the 1961 
growing season and participation in 
the emergency feed grain program. 
With smaller feed grain production in 
prospect under the 1961 program and 
higher supports, feed grain prices are 
expected to average higher in 1961-62 
than for the current feeding year 
when they fell to the lowest level 
since World War I. 

Sales of feed grains by Commodity 
Credit Corp. will also influence prices 
in 1961-62. The secretary of agricul- 
ture has the authority to release in- 
to the market the amount of feed 
grains represented by the certificates 


issued under the payment-in-kind 
program. 


TO MOVE OFFICES 


HARRISBURG, PA.— The Whirl- 
A-Way Corp., manufacturer of the 
Whirl-A-Way Egg Washer, is moving 
from its present offices effective June 
5, it was announced by Mrs. M. J. 
Wachtman. All correspondence should 
be directed to the Whirl-A-Way 
Corp., 7979 Paxton St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. (four miles east of Harrisburg 
on the Hershey Pike). Manufactur- 
ing facilities will be located in Dal- 
lastown, Pa., instead of Harrisburg. 


PILLSBURY 


(Continued from page 1) 


gram by the J. D. Jewell Co. to con- 
centrate its operations in specialized 
areas of the poultry industry, The 
Pillsbury Co. said. 

*illsbury officials stated that the 
mill will continue to operate as in 
the past, supplying feed and service 
to the poultry industry of northern 


Georgia. 


PURINA 


(Continued from page 1) 


mediately. The plant, expected to be 
in operation early in 1962, will have 
the capacity to manufacture approxi- 
mately 75,000 tons of feed annually. 

Mr. Rowland said the new plant 
will be built to serve the broiler and 
general poultry industry of the area, 
and he noted that demand for Purina 
feed in north Arkansas had out- 
grown the capacity of the company’s 
plant at Springdale. 
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of animal product consumption will remain under a cloud, he notes. And 
the livestock industries should take all possible steps to assure that all 
relevant aspects of such questions are studied in full detail. 

“Final scientific answers might pose problems for the livestock products, 
but this is not worse than erroneous or incomplete conclusions that would 
be also, and unjustifiably, detrimental to the livestock industries,” he says. 

A FEED SALES EXECUTIVE observes that feed companies now have 
learned their lesson on risky poultry financing deals, and he predicts that 
some processors, who are getting more involved in grower financing, will be 
the next to learn a lesson the hard way. 

v 

A LARGE MILLING COMPANY which several months ago put into 
operation a new mill apparently has done a good job of developing new 
business. One other manufacturer operating in the same area believes that 
the new plant is gaining more of its business among farmers who formerly 
purchased straight ingredients than from customers of other feed manufac- 
turers. It sounds like some very thorough market evaluation preceded the 
decision to build the mill. 

v 

“IT’S TIME TO TAKE OUR labeling out of the horse and buggy stage,” 
writes E. G. Cherbonnier, feed advisor of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. “It will benefit the farmer, the feed control official and the feed 
manufacturer.” 

His comments on the recent survey made by the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials (Feedstuffs, April 29, page 4) were published in 
Feed & Feeding Digest. 

“Let's think about the conditions which prevailed when the present 
labeling requirements were adopted,” he says. “The formula feed business 
was in its infancy. Many feeds were based on what might be called ‘accidental’ 
by-products which ranged from very high to low quality. It was natural that 
the farmer and the feed official wanted to know what was in each feed. Also, 
feeds of those days were fairly well adjusted to the efficiency of animal pro- 
duction. In general they met the farmers’ needs. 

“Today we have improved breeding, better sanitation, a greatly increased 
knowledge of nutrition and, to satisfy his customer, the feed man must 
have an extremely efficient ration. He has more at stake in the future of 
his brand and its reputation than the farmer, who may change at any time.” 

Mr. Cherbonnier also notes that having the manufacturer “locked in” 
on a list of ingredients works to the disadvantage of the feeder. In England, 
he points out, only the analysis is required on the label, plus listing of some 
special ingredients. 

Most of those who responded to the AAFCO survey felt that further 
study of labeling in order to try to develop a more useful and more flexible 
system would be worthwhile, and it was recommended during the recent 
meeting between control officials and feed representatives that a committee 
be named to pursue the study. 

v v 

HERE’S ONE FOR THE “LAUGH MIX” column (our sometimes joke 
department) that got stuck in the Hopper: 

One Fellow: How long you been working for this company? 

Other One: Ever since they threatened to fire me. 

A STATE FEED CONTROL official believes that ultimately the only 
way out of the Food and Drug Administration problem concerning some 
ingredients will be to get away from the “zero tolerance” concept and permit 
establishment of safe residue levels. 

v 

COFFEE BREAKS, it is alleged, cause people to skip breakfast since 
they can stoke up on doughnuts or Danish pastry shortly after arrival at 
work. So egg consumption suffers. A way to get some of this market back 
would be to provide hard-cooked eggs for the coffee break. Coombs Poultry 
Farm in Kansas is trying it out on its employees, according to Harry Reed 
of the Kansas Poultry Assn. 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. iW. Mo. Del. Md. 
March {8 1,229 468 928 854 80 749 2,138 2,186 
March 25 1,242 434 861 893 101 842 2,172 2,427 
Apri! | 1,214 494 8I5 89! 125 823 2,276 2,582 
April 8 1,263 533 868 967 104 850 2,124 2,632 
April 15 1,234 512 915 972 120 787 2,250 2,583 
April 22 1,209 520 989 884 167 807 2,121 2,638 
1,140 $08 985 970 162 862 2,156 2,665 
1,206 467 788 846 143 2,309 2,390 
1,209 473 831 895 905 2,228 2,330 
May 20 1,198 475 745 962 109 906 1,944 2,344 

Week ending Va. W.Va. N.C $.c Ga. Fla Ala Miss 
1,327 600 4,112 449 7,739 279 4,954 2,958 
26 1,468 649 4,304 433 8.441 257 4,951 3,288 
April | ..... 1,349 649 4,442 476 8,747 291 4,921 3,294 

i 753 4,398 553 8,981 262 4,875 3,426 

621 4,477 487 8,902 344 4,928 3,364 
518 4,496 469 8,885 268 5,091 3,321 
60! 4,38! 510 8,927 296 5,077 3,164 
550 4,535 477 8,948 292 4,940 3,169 
638 4,239 467 8,723 309 4,614 3,149 
592 4,068 552 8,564 267 4,528 3,068 
; Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1961 1960 
March {8 4,926 620 2,950 358 266 1,533 41,703 35,468 
March 28 ......cseeceeees 5,269 600 3,087 401 352 1,475 43,944 35,637 
5,499 658 3,274 367 264 1,443 44,885 34,870 
4 2a 5,448 616 3,280 363 248 1,422 45,443 34,708 
5,604 623 3,094 407 293 1.516 45,522 34,980 
April 22 5,517 584 3,207 340 364 1,502 45,409 36,235 
April 29 ..... 5,677 589 3,301 44) 315 1,489 45,605 36,783 
re @ sececse 5.495 574 3,15! 403 333 1,448 44,515 38,119 
5,321 579 3,205 384 278 1,503 43,670 39,124 
BO 5,331 626 2,999 38! 299 1,479 42,558 39,498 


Dr. L. M. Jones Joins 
Standard Chemical 


OMAHA—Dr. L. Meyer Jones has 
been appointed head of the Standard 
Chemical Mfg. Co.’s nutrition depart- 
ment, according to 
announcement by 
James M. Paxson, 
company presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Jones’ activ- 
ities with Stand- 
ard Chemical will 
be in the nutrition 
field, plus conduct- 
ing schools of in- 
struction for sales 


Dr. L. Meyer Jones 


feeders. Before 
joining Standard Chemical, Dr. Jones 
was with the Iowa State University 
department of veterinary medicine 
and animal husbandry for 25 years. 
More recently he was on the staff of 
the American Veterinary Medical 
Assn., and assistant editor of the 
American Journal of Veterinary Re- 
search. 

He received the D.V.M. degree and 
the M.S. degree in veterinary physi- 
ology from Iowa State University in 
1939. He earned his Ph.D. degree in 
pharmacology from the University 
of Minnesota in 1945. 


Says C ontrols Would 


Reduce Competition 


SONOMA, CAL.—A turkey breed- 
er charges that some representatives 
of the turkey industry are promoting 
enabling legislation which would de- 
liver control of the turkey industry 
into the hands of “professionals” and 
would reduce or eliminate competi- 
tion. 

A bulletin issued by Nicholas Tur- 
key Breeding Farms, Inc., Sonoma, 
says control legislation is favored by 
“individuals with much to gain and 
little to lose,” and further comments, 
“If you have all you want, which 
is more than you need, or perhaps 
are tired and worn out or aged a bit, 
it could be that a program of ‘con- 
trol’ would appear as a ‘harbor’ in 
which to ride out the storms of free 
enterprise.” 

The Nicholas bulletin noted that 
the present administration in Wash- 
ington has assured agriculture that 
it will be “taken care of’? with con- 
trols. This means marketing orders 
and other agreements which, accord- 
ing to Nicholas, have “a fatal fasci- 
nation for the farmer.” 

“Farmers have been presented 
with the inference that marketing 
orders are the means whereby the 
farmer can obtain a ‘certain parity’ 
price for his commodity,” the bulle- 
tin states. “It could be possible for 
agriculture to become the first basic 
economy in which Americans may 
have to bow low and ask: ‘Mr. Com- 
missar, may I grow my crop? How 
much may I grow? To whom may I 
take my crop? Will I be paid and 
when?’”’ 


Co. 


Sales Up, Profits Down 


NORFOLK, VA.—Smith-Douglass 
Co., Inc., manufacturer of phosphor- 
us feed supplements and other agri- 
cultural products, has reported net 
sales of $41,999,980 for the nine- 
month period ended April 30. Sales 
for the same period in 1960 were 
$40,337,557. 

Net income after taxes for the 
nine months was $2,170,224, com- 
pared to $2,973,761 for the same pe- 
riod a year ago. 

W. Farley Powers, Smith-Douglass 
secretary, noted that provision for 
taxes on income as well as net in- 
come were affected last year by a 
tax loss carry forward which was ex- 
hausted in that year. Without that 
favorable tax position, it was stated, 
per share earnings would have re- 
flected $2.18 for the nine-month pe- 
riod in 1960, compared to $2.07 in 
1961. 


personnel and big | 


Dairy Interest Shown 
In Contract Production 
Of Herd Replacements 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Many 
Michigan dairymen have shown an 
interest in having their herd replace- 
ments raised on contract by farmers 
who specialize in heifer raising. 

Several dairymen in Michigan are 
now doing this, says Don Murray, 
dairy extension specialist at Michigan 
State University. 

Most specialized milk producers 
have excellent quality, high-producing 
cows, says Mr. Murray. However, 
many producers do not wish to raise 
their heifers because they can more 
profitably use the space and labor 
for milking cows. 

By having someone else raise these 
heifers, the farmer is able to use his 
own heifers as herd replacements. 

Many farmers lack the needed capi- 
tal or time necessary to milk cows. 
By raising heifers as herd replace- 
ments for other farmers, they can 
make profitable use of buildings, land 
and their own labor. Heifer raising 
is a good economical outlet for for- 
age and grain which otherwise would 
have to be sold. 

Many different types of heifer rais- 
ing contracts are in use, says Mr. 
Murray. Contracts used by owners 
and growers should be written to fit 
the specific needs of each party. 


Many Payment Methods 

Methods of payment for growing 
the replacements are numerous. Some 
farmers use an _ option-to-purchase 
contract which gives them the first 
option to buy back the heifers which 
they sold to the grower. Other con- 
tracts base the charge on a monthly 
payment. Still another type of con- 
tract pays the grower for each pound 
of gain. The price paid per pound of 
gain is in accordance with the current 
selling price of beef. 

One southern Michigan dairyman 
has his heifers raised by a farmer in 
Oscoda County, Mr. Murray says. 

Cost of raising heifers on this con- 
tract is determined by a specific 
charge each month for the heifer. 
During the first four months, the 
grower is paid $12 a month for each 
calf. From the fifth to the 12 months, 
a charge of $8 is paid monthly. After 
the 12th month, the grower receives 
$6 each month until the heifer is re- 
turned to the owner at freshening 
time. 

Heifer growers agree to use recom- 
mended practices in raising heifers. 
In some cases, the exact feeding rec- 
ommendations are written into the 
contract. 

The grower is responsible for see- 
ing that the heifers are vaccinated, 
bred and blood tested at the proper 
times. 


USDA Sets Rates 


For Flaxseed Support 


WASHINGTON — County and 
terminal price-support rates for 1961- 
crop flaxseed have been announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The county and the eight terminal 
loan rates are based on the 1961-crop 
national average support price of 
$2.80 per bushel. This national rate 
is 42¢ per bushel higher than the 
$2.38 per bushel national rate for the 
1960 crop. This method followed in 
determining individual county and 
terminal rates was the same as that 
employed in setting rates in previous 
years. 


WISCONSIN FIRM BURNS 

DODGEVILLE, WIS.—Fire de- 
stroyed the Iowa County Co-op Feed 
mill and warehouse here recently. 
Damage was estimated at $100,000. 
A series of dust explosions in the feed 
mill spread flames throughout the 
building. Cause of the fire has not 
been determined. Destroyed were 
quantities of feed and seed in the 
building and the feed mill machin- 
ery. 
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is taking precedence over the former 
because of the much greater pound- 
age of milk produced from cows con- 
suming the first hay cuttings. 

As a result of these seasonal ac- 
tivities, which have piled up to an 
unusual degree because of a month’s 
delay caused by adverse. spring 
weather, only a minimum of atten- 
tion is being paid to the feeding of 
flocks and herds. Instead, animals 
and poultry are largely being left to 
forage for themselves amid the thick- 
growing ground feeds. 

Naturally, confronted with this 
situation, formula feed manufactur- 
ers are not being deluged with orders, 
and business is described as decidedly 
on the dull side. But this is gener- 
ally believed to be only a temporary 
situation that will be adjusted once 
the rush of spring corn planting and 
hay harvesting has been completed. 

With more ample supplies avail- 
able, egg prices declined up to 2¢ 
doz. this week at area wholesale mar- 
kets. Poultry prices, however, re- 
mained generally unchanged. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho for- 
mula feed trading was considered 
seasonally good with a further drop 
in dairy and cattle feeds more than 
offset by an increased demand for 


market ready birds. 

Quotes paid by area processors for 
fryer-roaster turkeys are at a new 
low with this poultry class retailing 
in Portland area markets at 49 to 59¢ 
lb., some 10¢ down from the same 
1960 period. 

Egg producer paying prices at 
Portland were unchanged to 2¢ doz. 
lower than last week and the market 
carried a weak undertone at the close 
because of continued pressure from 
major outside markets. AA extra 
large eggs finished at 35 to 38¢ doz. 
at Willamette Valley shipping points 
with AA large ones closing at 33 to 

All North Portland livestock prices 
closed lower than last week. Frying 
chicken prices held unchanged with 
a 16-16%¢ lb. range quoted f.o.b. 
Willamette Valley farms. 


Mountain States 


Business is reported to be good in 
the Mountain States with more cattle 
on feed and turkeys growing and eat- 
ing more. Volume is up on nearly all 
kinds of feeds and prices are gener- 
ally stronger. 


Central States 


The week in the formula feed trade 
was characterized by a general broad- 
ening in the demand for just about 


was enough to indicate that the 
month of May could well come 
through as not only the best so far 
this calendar year but in some cases 
the best in history not by very 
much, it is true, but at the same 
time, enough to push it over the 
hump. 


Back-logs are not heavy and ship- 


to | 


ping directions are no problem 
speak of. Call has been good for most 
poultry feeds and cattle and dairy 
feeds are holding up well in the face 
of generally excellent pasturage | 
brought on by cool temperatures and 
just enough rain to keep the grass 


growing nicely. Hog feed demand was 
not affected by the recent dip in hog 
prices. 


NTF 


(Continued from page 6) 


ously expanding industry and en- 
larged market opportunities—instead 
of reduced production and restricted 
markets. This is the direction in 
which most of our members believe 
we should go. Under our proposal, a 
free economy in the turkey industry 
could be maintained—yet there would 
be some deterrent to excessive pro- 
duction and marketing, a means to 
assist in the handling of temporary 


provided in S-1643. The federation, 
as an organization, is not seeking 
direct government price support. It 
constantly has opposed production 
controls of the type that have been 
used on some of the other agricul- 
tural commodities and of the type 
that are authorized in S-1643. Such 
controls, in our opinion, would not 
fit in an expanding turkey industry 


and would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the turkey industry. 

“We, therefore, recommend that 
the provisions of S-1643 relating to 
marketing orders be revised to au- 
thorize, with respect to turkey grow- 
ers, the provisions which are con- 
tained in S-1389. Under such a meas- 
ure, turkey growers would be encour- 
aged to work together and to take 
action and make decisions which 
would help to keep the market in 
balance with the demand and serve 
to expand markets both at home and 
abroad.” 


MRS. LEONARD DANIELSON DIES 


CHICAGO—Mrs. Leonard (Anne) 
Danielson, wife of a former president 
of the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents, Chicago chapter, 
died recently. Mrs. Danielson’s hus- 
band was assistant plant manager of 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. for a num- 
ber of years. 
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MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Yes, CocciVac® can mean the differ- 
ence between full-time and part-time 
egg production. For CocciVAc, a coc- 
cidiosis vaccine, gives replacement 
flocks early and LASTING immunity 
to the disease . . . immunity which 
continues all through the laying cycle. 
And that means early and LASTING 
protection against coccidiosis out- 
breaks slowing down or stopping full- 
time egg production. 

And ONLY CoccrVac provides this 
lasting immunity. For lasting immu- 
nity requires exposure and control and 
ONLY the CocciVac Vaccination pro- 
gram assures both! 

This program teams CocciVAc with 
a recommended coccidiostat, such as 
‘TRITHIADOL® ... gives chicks a meas- 


ured, controlled infection and pro- 
tects them while immunity is devel- 
oping. 

Yet this CocctVAc-TRITHIADOL pro- 
gram takes only 6 weeks and saves 
you on an average of $7.50 per 1000 
birds over the use of a coccidiostat 
alone. 

Don’t let coccidiosis slow down or 
stop your egg production . . . VACCI- 
NATE with CoccrVac and give your 
layers EARLY AND LASTING IM- 
MUNITY. 


Dorn and Mitchell Vaccines Are Also Sold By 


STERWIN CHEMICALS INC., 1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


PROTECTED BIRDS MEAN PROTECTED PROFITS 


AND 
YOUR BEST PROTECTION AGAINST 


COCCIDIOSIS IS THE COCCIVAC PROGRAM! 


GET THE FACTS TODAY! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me the full story, including 
prices, on CocciVac. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE 


MANUFACTURER DEALER 
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